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NOTES 


ON ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. 


BOOK I. ' 1. 1. 


éredn macay moAuy K.T.A. 

The order of the first paragraph is disturbed by the repetition 
of the statement that every community aims at some good. The 
meaning will be clearer if drawn out in a technical form: 


Every community aims at some good: 
Every city is a community; and therefore 
Every city aims at some good. 


Upon which rests a second syllogism with added determinants : 


Whereas all communities aim at some good, 

the highest aim at the highest good: 

The city is the highest community; and therefore 
The city aims at the highest good. 


Compare the opening of the Nicom. Ethics, i. 1. § 1,— 

maga Téxvn kai maca péOodos dpoiws 8€ mpagis Kai mpoalpects ayabou 
rivds épier Oat Soret’ 846 xadas arenvarto rayabdy ob mdvr’ épierat. 

Similarly the Metaphysics begin with a general proposition, 
nayres dvOpwtrot rou eid€va dpéyovra Puce ; and the Posterior Analytics, 
naca &acxadta Kal aca pabyots diavonrixh dx mpotmapxovons yiveras 
yraceas. 

The connexion of what follows in § 2, if there be any, is not 
easy to trace: ‘ But a community is a complex organisation ;’ Or, 
‘But we must not suppose the different forms of communities to 
be the same;’ Or, the agreement described in the first sentence 
may be contrasted with the difference of opinion in the second ;— 


VOL. Il. B 
t, 
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‘We are all agreed about the end of the state, but we are not 
equally agreed about the definition of the ruler.’ 


“Ocoe pew ovy olovras moXtriuxoy Kat Baoidixdy Kal oixovopixdy Kal 
Seonorixdy elvar tov abrdv x.r.X. ; 

The starting-point of Aristotle’s enquiry here, as in many other 
passages, is a criticism of Plato. See Politicus, 259 C, davepoy 
&s émornpn pla mepi may’ éott ravra’ ravutny 8é «tre Baowdixyy etre 
woXrexiy etre oixovomixny Tis dvopaler, pndev air@ tapepapeba. 

This criticism is further worked out in ii. c. 1-5; cp. especially, 
c. 2. §§ 2-8, where Aristotle shows that the state is composed of 
dissimilar elements. An opposite view is maintained, or appears 
to be maintained by Socrates in Xen. Mem. iii. 4. § 12, where he 
Says, ) Trav iov émpeAca wANOE pdvoy diadipe ris rdv xowov; and § 7, 
where the good olxovdyos is said to be the good orpanryés. This is 
a paradoxical way of insisting on the interdependence or identity 
of different callings; Aristotle rather dwells upon their diversity. 


oioy dy pev dAtywv. Sc. dpxov 9, OF apxp. 
A general notion gathered from the words wodirixdy cai Baordtxdy 
K.T.A, 


cat woAcrexdy 8€ «.7.A., 


SC. Tov dpxovra deyouct. 


THs emoTHuNS THS TOLAUTHS, 

SC. moAcrixys, to be supplied either from the previous part of the 
sentence, or from the word modrrixéy which follows :—‘ According 
to the principles of the science which deals with this subject.’ Cp. 
i. 8.§ 7, Gddarray roavrny, where rowvrny is to be explained from 
ddce(as which precedes: and in the same chapter, § 9, rocavrn xrjoss, 
where roavry (meaning ‘in the sense of a bare livelihood’) is 
gathered from atrdguros and py &’ adAay7s in the previous section ; 
and ii. 4. § 4, def 8¢ rocovrous eivac rovs dpyopevous pos rd wetbapxeiv Kal 
pl) vewrepifew; where rowvrovs, meaning ‘ disunited, is a notion 


supplied from the preceding words,—frrov yap fora didta xoway 


Ovrey Tay Téxvoy kul Tay yuvatcay: and ii. 6. § 22, ds pév ody ovx éx Bnyo- 


Kparias kal povapyias Sei oumordva: rHv rowavtny woXcreiavy, Where the 


NOTES, BOOK I. 1. 3 


idea of an ‘imperfect’ state, like that contained in Plato’s Laws, 
has to be gathered from the whole preceding passage. 


xara thy Ubnynpdérny pebodoy. 1. 3. 

i.e. the method of analysis which resolves the compound into 
the simple. Cp.c. 8.§ 1, GAws 8€ mepi mdons erncews Kal ypnpariorixis 
Gewpnowper xara roy idnynpevoy tpdwoy, éretrep cai 6 BovAos THs eTHTEOS 
pépos Te hy. 

toprrynuevny, ‘which we have followed,’ not merely in the Ethics, 
as Schneider and others; for the same expression occurs N. E. 
li. 7. § g (xara rév ichnynpevoy rpénov), and therefore can hardly 
refer to them, but ‘ generally’ or ‘in this discussion.’ The pééodos, 
like the Adyos in Plato, goes before and we follow. Cp. De Gen. 
Anim. 3. 758 a. 28, and note on c. 13. § 6. 


Gomep yap ev rois dAdas 1d ouvberoy péxpt trav dovvbéray dvdyxn 1. 3. 
diapeiy (ravra yap éAdxiora pdpia rod mavrds), otrw wal wddw ef dy 
ovyxerrat oxoroivres Ovdopeba Kal wept rovTwy paddo»y, ri re dkahepovoew 
GAAnAwy Kal ef rt Teyvindy evdéyeras AaBew repli Exagroy tay pnbévre. 

rourwy may either refer 1)* to é£ b» ovyxecrat, i.e. the elements of 
the state which he is going to distinguish in this book; or 2) to 
the different kinds of rule mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
(Bernays, Susemihl) : in the latter case it is paraphrased by zepi 
éxacrop ray pnOevrwy, in the next clause. (For the vague antecedent 
to rovrwy cp. supra c. 2. §§ 2, 12, etc.,etc.) Aristotle treats of ‘the 
kinds of rule’ in Book iii. cc. 7, 8, and in the fourth and sixth books. 

xai, according to the first explanation=‘as about the state so 
about the elements of the state,’ according to the second, =‘ about 
kinds of government as well as about other things.’ dovwep ¢y rois 
@Aots .. cai rept rovrwy is repeated or resumed in Sowep ey rois GAAos 
kai ¢v rovros at the beginning of the next paragraph, c. 2. §1. 

The argument is to the effect that if we analyse forms of 
government into their parts, or into their kinds, we shall see 
that they differ in something besides number—e. g. in the nature 
of the authority exercised in them, or in the character of their 
magistracies, or in the classification of their citizens. (Cp. iv. 4. 
§ 7 ff.) That states consist not only of their elements, but have in 
them something analogous to the principle of life in the human 

B 2 


2. 1. 


2. 3. 


2. 4. 


4 ARISTOTLE'S POLITICS. 


frame, is a truth strongly felt by Plato (Rep. v. 462 D), less strongly 
by Aristotle (infra c. 2. § 13). 


ei bn tis €£ dpyns ra mpdypara pudpeva BrCWerev, Sorep ev rois drs, 
kai dv rovrots xddXor’ dy otra bewpryoecer. 

Aristotle does not mean that politics are to be studied in the 
light of history; but rather that the complex structure of the state is 
to be separated into the simple elements out of which it appears to 
be created. Yet the two points of view are not always distin- 
guished by him; and his method of procedure is often historical 


(e.g. in Book v) as well as analytical. 


nat ev... hurois guoindy 1d éiecOat, oloy avrd, rovovroy Karadumeiv 
érepov. 

Aristotle, like Plato (Symp. 186), attributed sex to plants, male 
and female being combined in the same plant. The analogy of 
plants and animals is drawn out; De Gen. Anim. i. c. 23. 

TAUTA ovis, 

SC. rd mpoopmpeva id rov dpxovros, another instance of the vague 
antecedent (c. 1. § 2 and c. 2. § 12). 


my AeaAduny pdaxaipay. ; 

Evidently an instrument that could serve other purposes than 
that of a knife. Compare the ofeAccxoAvynov mentioned in iv. 
15.§ 8. The Delphian knife is described by Hesychius as Aap- 
Bdvovca tumpoobey pépos a8npody, ‘ having an iron part added to it in 
front.’ The name is in some way connected with the sacrifice at 
Delphi, and is said in the appendix to the Proverbiorum Centuria, 
1. 94 (p. 393 Schneidewin) to have passed into a proverb directed 
against the meanness of the Delphians in taking a part of the 
sacrifices and in charging for the use of the sacrificial knife. (See 
Goettling, Commentatio de Machaera Delphica, Jena, 1856.) We 
may agree with Schlosser in thinking that the matter is unimportant. 


7d hucet dpxoy ov« ~xovory, ... ylveras 7 xowevia a’ray SovAns xat Sovdov. 

‘Among barbarians women are slaves. The reason is that all 
barbarians are equally slaves: there is no ruling principle among 
them such as gives the true relation of husband and wife, of master 
and slave; they are all upon a level.’ Cp. infra, cc. 12, 13. 


NOTES, BOOK 1. 2. 5 


‘ olxov pev mporiora yuvaixd re Bow +’ dporipa’” 2. 5. 
Compare Wallace’s Russia (p. 90. ed. 8). ‘The natural labour 

unit (i.e. the Russian peasant family of the old type) comprises 

a man, a woman, and a horse.’ 


els nacay npépay. 3. 5. 
‘For wants which recur every day,’ and therefore can never be 
left unsatisfied. 


époxarvous. 2. 5 

‘Sitting in the smoke of one fire’ is read by MSS. of the better 
class, P‘, Ls, corr. M>, William de Moerbek ; dpoxdsrous by the rest 
(Susemihl). The meaning of the latter word ‘fed at the same 
manger ’ is better suited to the context. 


7 8 éx medvev oixicv Korvovia TMPUTH xpnoTews evexev pr ehnuepou Kwpn. 2, . 

There was a time when the «py or village community had an 
important place in Greek life. Cp. iii. 9. § 14, where it is joined 
with yévos (midis 8€ 9 yevdv Kai xopmy Kowwria fons redeias nal av- 
rdpxous), and Thucydides, i. 5: ib. 10 (xard xepas 8 rp madawp 
tis ‘EAAados tpom@ oixicbeions, SC. THs Zraprns). Such communities 
lasted into historical times in /tolia, Acarnania, Arcadia, and 
even in Laconia. During the life of Aristotle himself the villages 
of Arcadia had been united by Epaminondas in the city of Mega- 
lopolis (cp. note on ii. 2. § 3). 

mpom. To be taken with the words which follow: ‘ When they 
began no longer to regard only the necessities of life.’ 


padtora 8¢ nara ovow Zoiner 4) Koen aroxla olxias elvat’ obs nadodai 2. 6. 
ties SpoydAaktas, maidds re xal raider maidas. 

‘The tie of relationship is still acknowledged in the village, 
which in its most natural form is only a larger family or a colony of 
the family.’ (There should be a comma in the Greek after 
dpoydAakras; the words maidds re x.rA,. though construed with 
xakovow, being really an explanation of doxia.) The form of 
the village community is most natural, not when composed of 
individuals combined by chance, say, for the purposes of plunder 
or self-defence, but when the family becoming enlarged leaves its 
original seat and finds anew home. The expression drrosxia olxias is 
not strictly accurate, for the village might grow up on the same spot. 
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‘If the original elements of the state exist by nature, the state 
must exist by nature.’ But is the argument sound? are not two 
senses of the word nature here confused? 

2.9. rar dice 4 wdres. 

i.e. because it is the end, the fulfilment, the self-sufficing, the 
good: yet there is another sense of the word ¢vas, which is not 
applicable to the state. 


2.10. vee ToL0tTos cai woAduou emibupnrns, dre wep d{vé dv Sowep ev werrois. 

Lit. ‘ For the alien, who is by nature such as I have described, is 
also a lover of war.’ 

The margin of one MS. supported by the old Latin Version 
(which gives ‘sicut in volatilibus") reads serewois. merois is the 
reading of one late MS., merrois apparently of all the rest. In 
support of the last a very difficult epigram of Agathias (Pal. 
Anthology, ix. 482) is adduced in which the term d{vé occurs in 
the description of a game played with dice and similar to our back- 
gammon; the game is not however called werrof, nor does the 
description answer to the game of merroi. The word a(vé, when 
applied to a game, may mean either ‘exposed’ or ‘blocked,’ and 
so incapable of combination or action. With év wereois, a(vé might 
be interpreted of birds of prey which fly alone, the solitary opposed 
to the gregarious: cp. wayrds dyeAaiov (gov in the next sentence. 

But neither ¢y werrots nor ¢» merewois can be precisely explained. 
The variations of reading (omission of d{vé dy, alteration into avev 
{vyou ruvyydver) shew that the copyists were in a difficulty. We can 
only infer that whether applied to birds or to the pieces of a game, 
the word d{vé is here used as a figure representing the solitude of 
a savage who has no city or dwelling-place. 

3.10.  d&dre. 
Either 1) *‘ why,’ or 2) ‘that.’ In either case the reason is sup- 
_plied from what follows (§ 11) :—‘ Man has the faculty of speech, 
and speech was given him that he might express pleasure and 
pain, good and evil, the ideas which lie at the basis of the state.’ 


2.12. 1 8¢ rodrey xowovia rout olelay nal wédduv. 
rourey, sc. ‘of these perceptions,’ or rather ‘of those who have 
these perceptions.’ For the vague antecedent see note on § 2. 


NOTES, BOOK I. 2. 9 


kai mporepov 81) ty puces xt. AX. 2. 12. 
In idea the state is prior to the family, as the whole is prior to 
the part, for the true or perfect family cannot exist until human 
nature is developed in the state: but in time, and in history, the 
family and the village are prior to the state. The state is dice 
mpérepov, but the family ypévq mpérepor. See above, note on § 8, and 
Categ. c. 12, 14 @, 26. 


di:apOapeioa yap gora: TovatTy. 2. 13. 
Referring either 1) to dpevipes:—* When the powers of the 
hand are destroyed (&a@6apeica) it will only be such in an equivocal 
sense ;’ or 2) *to domep Achivy ‘it will be like a stone hand.’ Cp. 
Sir J. F. Stephen’s Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, p. 128, ‘A man ¥v 
would no more be a man if he was alone in the world, than a 
hand would be a hand without the rest of the body.’ 


dre péy ody 7 mods Kal hvoee kat mpdrepov 4 exacros, dno ef yap py B. 14. 
avrdpkns éxaoros xwpiabeis, Spoiws rois GAows pépeow ze mpos rd SAov. 

This is a resumption of the words; xat mpérepoy 37 rj pices x.t.d. 
in §12. ‘That the state exists by nature and is prior to the indi- 
vidual is proved by the consideration that the individual is not 
self-sufficing ; he is therefore a part, like every other part, relative 
to the whole and so implying it.’ 


dore f Onpioy 7H Oeds. 2. 14. 
Compare the old scholastic aphorism derived from Aristotle 
that ‘the man who lives wholly detached from others must be 
either an angel or a devil;’ quoted by Burke, ‘Thoughts on the 
causes of the present discontent,’ vol. i. p. 340, edit. 1826. 


guoes pev ody 7 Sppy. 2. 15. 

‘ True, the political instinct is implanted in all men by nature: yet 
he who brought them together in a state was the greatest of bene- 
factors’: or 2) with a less marked opposition : ‘ The political instinct 
is natural; and he who first brought men together [and so 
developed it] was the greatest of benefactors.’ 

Here as elsewhere Aristotle presupposes a given material, upon 
which, according to the traditional Greek notion, the legislator 
works. Society is born and grows, but it is also made. 


2. 16. 
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56 8 dvOpwros Orda éyov vera ppoviioe nai dperp, ols éni ravayria 
€ors xpnoGa padtora. 

1) *érda txov = ardicpevos, the words gporyre: Kai dpery being 
datives of the instrument. It seems strange at first sight to speak 
of @pévnois and dpern as capable of a wrong direction. We might 
rather have expected Aristotle to have distinguished Ppdéynois from 
what in Nic. Eth. vi. 12. § 9, is called d8eérns, (an intellectual capacity 


which may receive a good direction and become ¢pdsors ; but may 


also when receiving a bad direction become savoupyia) and dpern, 
from what in the same passage of the Ethics is spoken of as mere 
gvorn) dpern (Nic. Eth. vi. 13. §§ 1 and 2) or in the Magna Moralia 
i. c. 35, 1197 b. 39, aS dppai rwes dvev Adyou mpds ra avdpeta cui ra 
Sixaa x.r.4., which may become injurious unless directed by reason 
(dvev vov BraBepai paivovra ovoa, Nic. Eth. vi. 13,§1). But the transfer 
of certain words from a good to a neutral sense or from a technical 
to a general one is common in Aristotle ; and in the fluctuating state 
of philosophical language may be expected to occur. We must not 
suppose that he always employed words in the same senses; or that he 
had a scientific vocabulary fixed by use and ready on all occasions, 

2) Bernays and others translate ‘Man is by nature equipped 
with arms or instruments for wisdom and virtue ;’ i.e. Man has a. 
natural capacity which may be developed into ¢pdéyqae and dpern, 
or may degenerate into their opposites. This gives an excellent 
meaning and agrees in the use of words as well as in thought with 
the passage in the Ethics referred to above. But the construction 
of the dative in the sense of ‘for’ after dmAa éyw» is impossible. 
Or if 3) the datives are taken with gvera:, a construction which is 
quite possible, the words érAa gov become pointless. In_ this 
uncertainty of the construction the general meaning is clear ; viz., 
that ‘man, has intelligence and an aptitude for virtue, gifts which 
are in the highest degree capable of abuse.’ 

émi rdvavria fore xpjoba pddcora. There is an inaccuracy in these 
words; for it is not virtue and knowledge which can be turned to 
the worst uses (cp. Rhet. i. 1355 b. 4) but the finer nature which is 
alone capable of virtue. Cp. Goethe’s Faust, Prologue in Heaven, 
where Mephistopheles says, ‘Er nennt’s Vernunft und braucht’s 
allein nur thierischer als jedes Thier zu sein;’ and Nic. Eth. vii. 6. 


NOTES, BOOK I. 3. iI 


§ 7, Aarrov d¢ Onpidrys xaxias hoSepwrepoy 3¢. Compare also Plato 
Repub. vi. 495 A, B, where it is said that the best, i.e. the greatest 
natures, if they are ill educated, become the worst :—xal éx rovrwy 3) 
tov dvipwy cai ol ra péytora nana épya(suevor ras mddas ylyvovra: Kal rovs 
idtaras cai of rayaba, ot dv ravtTy ruxywar puevres’ opuxpa 8€ puats ovdey peya 
ovderore ovdeva obre ldcaorny ovre médey Opa. 


9 8¢ Stxatcocvvy rodirixdy’ 7 yap Bley sodirins Kowovias rafis éoriv’ 7 ZB. 16. 
8¢ dixn rou Sicaiov Kpiors. 

‘ But the virtue of justice unites men in states (i.e. is the quality 
opposed to the lawlessness which makes men lower than the 
beasts), and executive justice is the ordering of political society 
and the decision of what is just.’ 

In this passage &ien is the ‘ administration of justice’: dceasoovwn, 

‘the virtue of justice’: 1rd 8ixatov, ‘the principle of justice to be 
applied in each case.’ 


oixias 8€ pépn, €& dv abOig ofkia cuviorarm’ olkia 8€ rédeos ex 3. 1. 
SovAwy Kat eAevbdpar. ; 

av&is = ‘in turn.’ ‘ As the state is made up of households, so 
the household in turn is made up of lesser parts; and a complete 
household includes both slaves and freemen.’ Of these elements of 
the household Aristotle now proceeds to speak. 


ratra 3 éori Seororiny Kat yapinh (dvdvupor yap 1 yuvaseds xai avdpos 8. 2. 
ovfevéis) xal rpiroy TexvowounTixt. 

Not finding common words which express his idea, Aristotle 
gives new senses to yapsey and rexvorowriayn. In ordinary Greek 
they would have meant ‘of or referring to marriage,’ and ‘to the 
procreation of children’: here he extends their meaning to the 
whole marital or parental relation. It was natural in the beginning 
of philosophy to make new words, or to give new meanings to old 
ones; cp. Plato, Thest. 182 A, where he calls wosdrys an dAAd«coroy 
dévopa, and Nic. Eth. v. 6. § 9, where the relation of husband and wife 
is termed by a periphrasis +d oixovopexdy Sixatov, Or rd mpds yuvaixa 
dicacov: cp. also c. 12. § 1 infra, where warpien is used for what is 
here called rexsoroimrun. That Aristotle found many words wanting 
in his philosophical vocabulary, we gather from Nic. Eth. ii. 7. §§ 2, 


3. 4. 


8. 4. 
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3, 8, 11, De Interp. c. 2 and 3, and infra iii. 1. § 7, where similar 
remarks are made upon d»acOnoia, upon the anonymous mean of 
Gurtorpia and dduvtoryia, upon ddofia the excess of courage, and 
UPON Seopa déptoror, Piya déptoroy, dépioros dpx7. 

éorecay 8 atras rpeis As eirropey. 

‘Let us assume the relationships, by whatever names they are 
called, to be three, those which I have mentioned.’ Cp. epi rpid» § 1 
above. The passage would read more smoothly if ai were inserted 
before rpeis: ‘let there be those three.’ 


ros d¢ wapa Guow rd seowd{ev. 
Many traces of this sophistic or humanistic feeling occur in 
Greek Poetry, especially in Euripides: some of the most striking 
are collected by Oncken, Die Siaatslehre des Aristoleles, vol. ii. pp. 
34-36 :— 
Eurip. Ion, 854—856,— 
éy yap ts rois 8ovdocow aloxumy hep 
rouvopa’ ra 8 ddXa wayra ray é\evbd pov 
ovdels xaxlov SovrAos, doris eaOdds 9. 

ib. Helena, 726 ff.,— 
kaxés yap coris py o¢Bet ra Secmoray 
nai Evyyeynbe cai Evvwdives raxois. 
éye pev einy, cel méepvy dpev Aarpis, 
€y ros yerralacw npOunpéros 
SovAoret, Tovvop’ ovK Exar eAcvbepow 
roy pour dé, 

ib. Melanippe, fr. 515,— 

BoiAoy yap doOddy» robvop’ ov diuapbepe 
woddol 8° dueivous ell raw dAevOdpes. 

Philem. apud Stobseum,— 

nay Boidos f ris, ov6dy Frrov, Sdovrera, 

AvOpwros otrdés dorw, dy dvOpewos f. 
Ib. fr. 89,— 

nay Boidrde dori, odoxa riyv airy fe 

dices yap obdele Boiros ¢yerhOn word 

h 8 ab Thyn rd cbpa xareduvrdcaro, 


Slaw ydyn 


NOTES, BOOK I. 4. 13 


Either 1) *= rapa iow or simply 2) ‘ brought about by violence ;’ 
ia may be opposed either to dicts or vdpos or both. 


Somep 88 dy rais dpurpdvars téxvats dvayxaioy dy ein tmdpyew 1a 4. I. 
olkeia Spyava, ef péAdet aoredecOnoecbar rd Epyov, otrw Kai TY 
olxovopiKar. 

The first six words domep ... réxyvas are read as in Bekker 
supported by some MSS. There is also MS. authority for the 
omission of 8¢; and for the omission of both 8¢ and é&. 

Retaining Bekker’s reading, we must either 1) *translate, as in 
the text, making the apodosis to ere) ody begin with xal 4 xrnrexn ; 
or 2) d¢ after Somep may be regarded as marking the apodosis; or 
3) the sentence may be an anacoluthon; as frequently after émei in 
Aristotle (cp. Rhet. ii. 25, 1402 b. 26 émet yap 6 ev rarnyopar Bt eixdroy 
drrove/xvvow x.r.A.). If we omit 8¢, the apodosis still begins with Somep. 

Tais @piopevas réxvas: The arts which have a definite sphere, 
such as the art of the pilot, or of the carpenter, contrasted with the 
ill defined arts of politics or household management, cp. c. 13, 
§ 13 6 yap Bavavoos reyvirns dpwpioperny rad exee Bovdeiay. 

Instead of Bekker’s reading odrw «al ray olxovousxdy another 
reading ovrw xal rq olxovousxp has been proposed on the authority 
of the old translation (Moerbek) ‘sic et yconomico.’ But rév 
olxovopixay is more idiomatic and has the support of the greater 
number of MSS. Sc. oiketa dpyava dei imdpyxev. 


nal Somep Spyavoy mpd cpydvev. 4. 2. 
Not ‘instead of’ but ‘taking precedence of’:—the slave is in 
idea prior to the tool which he uses. He is an instrument, but he 
is also a link between his master and the inferior instruments 
which he uses and sets in motion. 
For the use of xpd cp. the proverb quoted in c. 7. § 3 dovAo0s mpd 
dovAou, Seordrns mpd Seorérov. So the hand is spoken of as dpyavoy 
mpd dpyavev (De Part. Anim. iv. 10, 687 a. 21). 


ef yap ndvvaro x.7.A, 4. 3. 

The connexion is as follows :—‘ There are not only lifeless but 
living instruments; for the lifeless instrument cannot execute its 
purpose without the living.’ 
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ra péy ovv Aeydpeva Gpyava wointixa Spyard éors, ro Ge KTHRpa wpax- 
Tiuxév’ amd per yap ris Kepxidos érepdy Tt yiveras wapa THY XpHOWw auris, 
amd dé rns exOnros cal ris KAins 7 xpos pdvoy. 

It was said that a possession is an instrument for maintaining 
life, and there seems to be no reason why both xryjpera and épyara 
should not be regarded as different aspects of wealth (cp. infra 
c. 8. § 15, 6 8€ mAovros dpydveay w7jOdbs dorw olxovopixey Kal rrodiTiKay, 
and Plato Politicus 287 D, who feels the difficulty of specialising the 
notion of an gpyavoy: ‘there is plausibility in saying that everything 
in the world is the :ns/rument of doing something’). But here the 
term instrument, used in a narrower sense, is opposed to a posses- 
sion, and regarded as a mere instrument of production. A parallel 
distinction is drawn between production and action, and the slave 
is described as the instrument of action. But he is also spoken of 
as the ‘instrument preceding instruments’ (§ 2), words which rather 
indicate the minister of production. Aristotle passes from one 
point of view to another without marking the transition. 

He wants to discriminate the household slave from the artisan ; 
but in the attempt to make this distinction becomes confused. 
The conception of the slave on which he chiefly insists is that he 
is relative to a master and receives from him a rule of life: c. 13. 
§§ 12-14. He therefore differs from the artisan. 

ra Aeydpueva, e.g. instruments such as the shuttle, etc. 


6 8¢ Bios mpagis, ov moingis €orw 8:6 Kai 6 Sovdos UnnpéTns TeY mpds 
Thy Tpatey. 

‘ Life is action, and therefore the slave, i.e. the household slave, is 
the minister of action, because he ministers to his master’s life.’ 


7d yap pdptoy ov pdvoy GAdov dari pdpioy, GAAG Kai OAws GAdov. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. v. 6. § 8, rd 8¢ xrjpa xai rd réxvov, Ems dy 9 amAixoy 
rai py xopioOy, Sowep pépos avrov. 

GAws exeivov. 

The master although relative to the slave has an existence of 
his own, but the slave’s individuality is lost in his master. 

. 12 Abéyy Gewpioa cal ex tay ywopdver carapabeiv. 
Here as elsewhere Aristotle distinguishes between reasoning and 
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facts, the analogy of nature supplying the theory, the observation 
of the differences which exist among mankind, the fact. Cp. infra 
vii. 1. § 6, and Nic. Eth. i. 8. § 1; ix. 8. §2; x. 1.§4, and Plato (Polit. 
278 D), who speaks of the ‘long and difficult language of facts.’ 
The verbal antithesis of Adyos and é¢pyoy, which in Thucydides is 
often merely rhetorical, enters deeply into the philosophy of 
Aristotle. There is however no real opposition between them 
any more than between the a prior: and @ posteriori reasoning of 
modern philosophers, which are only different modes of proving or 
of conceiving the same fact. 


ebOds dx yeveris. . 5. 2. 
‘From their very birth,’ or, with a logical turn, ‘to go no further 
than the state of birth;’ cp. c. 13. § 6, nat rodro ebOts ibryntas repi 
rnv yuxny and infra § 4, rd 8é (gov mporov x.r.X. 


Grou 8¢ Td pev dyyes, ro dé dpyxerat, €ors Te TOUTWY Epyov. 5. 3. 

‘As ruler and subject, they may be said to have a work or 
function—the one to command, the other to obey, apart from any 
other work or function.’ 


ctr’ éx cuvexay cir’ cx Sippypdvow. 5. 3. 
For the division of quantity into continuous and discrete, cp. 
Categ. 6. 1, p. 4 b. 20, and Nic. Eth. ii. 6.§ 4. The human frame 
would be an instance of the first, musical harmony or a chorus or an 
army of the second. The cds may be said to partake of the nature 
of both in being one body and having many offices or members. 


kal rouro éx ris drdons pucews evurrdpxes rois cuyvyxots’ Kat yap ev 5G. 4. 
Trois pi) petéxovas (ons €ari ris dpxn, oloy dppovias. 

1) The connexion is as follows: ‘This principle of a superior 
is found in living beings, but not confined to them. “It is derived 
from the universal nature, for it pervades all things, inanimate as 
well as animate’ (so Bernays). It is remarkable that Aristotle 
recognises a common principle pervading alike organic and in- 
organic nature. 

2) Or éx is partitive ; see Bonitz, Index Arist. 225 b.11 ff. ‘Out 
of all the kingdom of nature this is found [especially] in living 
beings’ (Stahr, Susemihl). But according to this interpretation, 
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the 2ddison of p@ueora after evuxdpye:, suggested by Susemihl, appears 
w be indispensable to the meaning. 

Esther 1)* ‘as in musical harmony there is a ruling principle 
Cesermining the character of the harmony,’ or 2) ‘as harmony is 
a raimg principle governing the combinations of sounds.” The 
frst accords best with the common meaning of the word dpposia 
and with the use of the genitive. 


5.4. <éLeregerépas. 
‘Somewhat foreign to the present subject,’ not in the sense of 
éLeorepunn Loy. 
5. 4- 26. (gow mpuror curmtorncer cx Yuxys cal cdparos, Sy To per Gpyow 
éori Gica 16 3 apyopevor. 
Le. ‘the living creature, as soon as we begin to analyse it, is 
found to consist of soul and body.’ 
The opposition expressed by 2 in ro 8¢ (gow is as follows: ‘not 
to speak of the whole of nature, but of the living creature only.’ 
For rperoe (which is to be taken with oveeorpce) meaning either 
‘to go no further,’ or ‘as the first result of analysis,’ cp. =peroe 
ev (¢@ Gewpnoa infra § 6, and the similar use of et@vs supra § 2. 


5. 5. det d€ oxoweiy ev ros cata pio Exover paddror ro Hroet xai py €y Tos 
SsehGappevors. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. ix. 9.§ 8 and Cicero Tusc. Disput. i. 14 ‘ num dubi- 

tas quin specimen naturae capi deceat ex optima quaque natura?’ 


5.6. gan 8 oty Sowep Acyomer. 
A resumption of the words ro 3¢ (gov wperev above. 


5.6. 7 per yap Yrxq wr. 
Psychology, like logic, is constantly made by Anstotle and 
Plato the basis or form of politics. The individual is the image of 
the state in the complexity of his life and organisation, and the rela- 
tions of the parts of the state are expressed and even suggested by 
the divisions of the soul, and the relations of mind and body. 


5.7. evyxdens yap cutypias ores. 
Cp. supra c. 2. § 9 dpyar ad Geeet eai dpydperor dd riy curgpéar. 


iy 
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ehrep xai tots eipnpdvors. 5. 8. 
I.e. for the animals, for the body, for the female sex, for ré 
nabnrixdy pdptov ris Wuxis, to which he has just referred as inferiors. 


81d «at dAAov éoriv. 35 9. 
‘Because he is by nature capable of belonging to another, he 
does belong to another.’ 


ra yap GdNa (ga ob Aéyou aicOaydpeva, GAAG wabnpacew tmnperet’ cai 7 5. 9. 
xpeia 8é rrapadAdrres puxpdv. 

‘The difference between the slave and the animal is that the 
slave can apprehend reason but the animal cannot; the use of 
them is much the same.’ 

Aristotle is chiefly dwelling on the resemblance between the 
slave and the animal: but in noting the difference, he has not duly 
subordinated it to the general tone of the passage. Hence an 
awkwardness in the connection. 


Bovreras pévy ob» 4 iors cal rd odpara diadhepovra roreiy ra ror 5, 10. 
€AcvOepwr cal rav ddvrwy, ra pév loxvpd mpds rHy dvayxaiay xypjow, ra 8 
6p0a xai dypnora mpds ras rowavras épyacias, GAG xpnoipa mpds modcrexdy 
Biov (otros 8@ xai yiveras Sinpnyévos cis re Thy modeptany xpelay Kal Ti 
elpnuxnv), ovpPaives 8 srodAdxis Kal rovvayrioy, Tous per Ta OWpaT Exe 
dheuOdpwy rois dé ras Wuyxds. 

‘Nature would in fact like, if she could, to make a difference 
between the bodies of freemen and slaves ... but her intention is 
not always fulfilled; for some men have the bodies and some the 
souls of freemen:’ that is to say, they are deficient in the other 
half. The bodies of freemen and the souls of freemen are found 
indifferently among freemen and slaves: or, referring rots pew to 
the freemen and rovs d¢ to the slaves: ‘the one (the freemen) may 
have the bodies only of freemen, i.e. the souls of slaves, the others 


_(the slaves) may have the souls of freemen.’ 


€AevOépow must be taken both with oapara and Wuxas. 

BovAeras expresses, first of all, ‘intention’ or ‘design ;’ secondly, 
‘tendency.’ The personal language easily passes into the imper- 
sonal. Cp. for the use of SovAouas Nic. Eth. v. 8. § 14, BovdAeras 
pévew paddoy, Sc. ro ydjusopa, and infra c. 12.§ 2. For the general 
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" thought, cp. Theognis (line 535 Bergk), o8sore Sovdein xefadd Bera 
winery | GN’ alel oxods), nabyéva Aofde Exes. 


5.11. addr oby dpoiws pgdwy ideiy rd re rhs Wuyns xdAdos cal rd rov 
oeparos, 

The connection is,—‘ There is as great difference between souls 
as between bodies or even greater, but not in the same degree 
perceptible.” For the ‘sight of the invisible’ cp. Plat. Phaedr. 
250 D, ‘For sight is the keenest of our bodily senses, though not 
by that is wisdom seen,’ and the words preceding. 


5.11. dre pev roivuy clot hice twas of pev eAcvbepor, of 82 BovAos, Gavepor 
of pév and of 8¢ are not subdivisions of ris, which is itself parti- 
tive, but there appears to be a pleonastic confusion of two con- 
structions; 1) rows pév dreddepor rivés 3¢ SovAos: and 2) of pew edcvbe- 
pos of 8& Bovdo. In other words the construction beginning with 
swés has varied into of pév—ol 3¢. 


6.2. dSomep piropa ypdpovras raparspov. | 
‘But a convention by which captives taken in war are made 
slaves, is a violation of nature, and may be accused of illegality 
like the author of an unconstitutional measure. The more 
common view is expressed in Xen. Cyr. vii. 5. § 73, vdpos yap év 
naow dvOpdhroas didids dor, Srav rodepovvrav médts GAG, Tay EAdvrwv elvat 
nal rd cdpara rev dy ri médes Kal ra xpnyara., 


6.3, 4.  alrior d¢ ravrns ris duguaBnraceas, xat § wovet Tods Adyous éwadhdr- 
Tew, Ors rpdrov tid ape) ruyydvovea xopryias xai PidferGa: Sivarar 
pdduora, xal gorw det rd xparouy év drepoyy dyabot rivds, Sore Soxciy pd 
dvev dperis elvas riy Biay, GAda wepi rou Becalov pdvow elvas ry dudiosPie 
rnow. bid ydp toro rois pes ebvora Soxet 1d dinasoy lve, rois 8 adrd 
rovro dixaoy, rd rév xpeirrova dpyew, dwelt Siacrdvrey ye xwpis rodrey 
tov Néywv ofr’ loxupdy obber Fxovew obre wiBavdy Arepor Adyor, ds ov Bei 
rd BeAriov cat’ dperiy dpxay nat deowd(eev. 

8 wouet rods Adyous, «.r.A. Not ‘makes the reasons ambiguous’ 
(Liddell and Scott), but ‘makes the arguments pass from one 
side to the other,’ or, ‘makes them overlap’ or ‘ invade each other’s 
territory, as in the Homeric phrase, dpodov mod¢poto | meipap érad- 


i ar ee he "45 as 
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Adfavres (Il. xiii. 358, 9), and in iv. 10. § 2,—rupavvidos 8 cidn dv0 
pev SceitAopev dy ols mept Hacrrelas érecxomovper, a 1d Thy duvapucy 
éwadAdrrew wws alradyv xal epds riy Baoweiav. vi. 1. § 3,—ravra 
ytp aovriva(dueva moet ras modtreias éxadddrrew, Sore dpiotoxparias re 
Asyapxixds elvas kai wodsreias 8npoxparinrépas. See also infra c. 9. 
§ 15. Virtue and power are opposed: but from one point of 
view the arguments cross over or pass into one another, because 
there is an element of virtue in power and of power in virtue. 
Cp. Plat. Rep. i. 352 ff. 

Aud yap rovro,x.r.A. The translation given in the text nearly agrees 
with that of Bernays: the phrase rovre» ray Ad yor in § 4 refers, not 
to the rovs Adyous of § 3, but to the two positions which imme- 
diately precede ; the first, that justice is benevolence; the second, 
that justice is the rule of a superior. These two positions, according 
to Aristotle, have a common ground, which explains why such a 
difference of opinion can exist (§ 3). This common ground is the 
connexion between dper) and fia; the point in dispute being 
whether the principle of justice is benevolence or power (§§ 3, 4). 
If these two propositions are simply kept apart and not allowed to 
combine, there will follow the silly and unmeaning result that the 
superior in virtue is not entitled to rule: ‘but there is no force or 
plausibility in this’ [and therefore they cannot be kept apart, but 
must be combined]. Aristotle is arguing from his own strong con- 
viction, which is repeated again and again in the Politics, that the 
supérior in virtue has a right to rule. He continues: ‘There are 
others who maintain that what is legal is just; but they contradict 
themselves, for what is allowed by law may be in a higher sense 
illegal. Captives taken in war are by law usually enslaved, yet the 
war may be unjust, and the persons may be ‘nature’s freemen,’ 
and unworthy to be made slaves. But all these views are untenable ; 
and so Aristotle shews negatively that his own view (expressed in 
c. 6. §§ 1 and 3) is right, namely, that there is a slavery which is 
natural and just, because based on the superior virtue of the 
*master, and therefore combining power and right; and that there 
is a slavery which is unnatural and unjust, because based on mere 
violence; also that the argument from the right of the conqueror 
is invalid. 
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‘ thought, cp. Theognis (line 535 Bergk), o€wore Sovdeln xepadd eta 


6. 3, 4. 


wédunev | DX’ ald oxods, xadyéva Aofdy exes. 


GAN’ ory dpolws pgdiov ieiy rd re rs Wuyys xdAdos cal rd Tov 
ooparos, 

The connection is,—‘ There is as great difference between souls 
as between bodies or even greater, but not in the same degree 
perceptible.’ For the ‘sight of the invisible’ cp. Plat. Phaedr. 
250 D, ‘For sight is the keenest of our bodily senses, though not 
by that is wisdom seen,’ and the words preceding. 


Ere péy roivuy elol hice: twas of pev rcvOepor, of Be 80vA01, Gavepor’ 

of pév and of 8¢ are not subdivisions of riés, which is itself parti- 
tive, but there appears to be a pleonastic confusion of two con- 
structions; 1) reds pév ddedbepor rivés 32 BovAos: and 2) of pew cAcvbe- 
pos of 8¢ 8ovAko. In other words the construction beginning with 
swes has varied into of per—oil 8¢. 


Somep pyropa ypdpovras mapardpoy. 

‘But a convention by which captives taken in war are made 
slaves, is a violation of nature, and may be accused of illegality 
like the author of an unconstitutional measure.’ The more 
common view is expressed in Xen. Cyr. vii. 5. § 73, vduos yap ep 
naow avOpmros didids dor, Srav rohepouvrav wédts GAG, ray EAdvrov elvat 
nal rd copara rev ey TH wéde xal rd xphpara, 


airwoy 8¢ raurns ris duduoBnracews, nat & wore Tods Adyous Ewadhdr- 
tew, ors rpéroy red aper) tvyydyouca xoprylias xa Pid{erGa: S8uvarat 
pddsora, cal forw dei rd xparovy ev Urepoyy ayabou rivds, Sore Soxeiy ps 
dvev dperis elvas rv Biay, dddAd wept rod Sixaiov pdvoy elo rhy audio Bi 
rnow. Aid yap toGto rots pév eSvora Bonet 1d dixasov elva:, rois 8 avrd 
rovro dixatoy, rd rdv xpeirrova dpyew, duel Scactdvrey ye ywpls rodrev 
tav Aéyww ovr’ loxupdy obber Exovew obre wBavdv Arepor Adyor, os ob dei 
ro BéArwov car’ dperhy Apyew nai Second (ery. 

8 woud rovs Adyous, «.r.A. Not ‘makes the reasons ambiguous’ 
(Liddell and Scott), but ‘makes the arguments pass from one 
side to the other,’ or, ‘makes them overlap’ or ‘ invade each other’s 
territory,’ as in the Homeric phrase, dpotiov moA¢pow | meipap érad- 
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Adfavres (Il. xiii. 358, 9), and in iv. 10. § 2,—rupawvidos 8 cidn dv0 
pev dretLopen dv ols wept Hacreias erecxorovpev, ca rd Thy Suvaucy 
éwadAdrrew ses atraéy cal pds ry Baoweiav. Vi. 1. § 3,—raira 
yap curdva(dueva moet ras modcrelas éwxadXarrew, Sore dpsoroxparias re 
OAsyapxixds elyas xal woXsreias Snpoxparinarépas. See also infra c. 9. 
§ 15. Virtue and power are opposed: but from one point of 
view the arguments cross over or pass into one another, because 
there is an element of virtue in power and of power in virtue. 
Cp. Plat. Rep. i. 352 ff. 

Aud yap rovro,x.r.A. The translation given in the text nearly agrees 
with that of Bernays: the phrase rovrwr ra» Ad yew in § 4 refers, not 
to the rovs Adyous of § 3, but to the two positions which imme- 
diately precede ; the first, that justice is benevolence; the second, 
that justice is the rule of a superior. These two positions, according 
to Aristotle, have a common ground, which explains why such a 
difference of opinion can exist (§ 3). This common ground is the 
connexion between dper) and fia; the point in dispute being 
whether the principle of justice is benevolence or power (§§ 3, 4). 
If these two propositions are simply kept apart and not allowed to 
combine, there will follow the silly and unmeaning result that the 
superior in virtue is not entitled to rule: ‘ but there is no force or 
plausibility in this’ [and therefore they cannot be kept apart, but 
must be combined]. Aristotle is arguing from his own strong con- 
viction, which is repeated again and again in the Politics, that the 
supérior in virtue has a right to rule. He continues: ‘There are 
others who maintain that what is legal is just; but they contradict 
themselves, for what is allowed by law may be in a higher sense 
illegal. Captives taken in war are by law usually enslaved, yet the 
war may be unjust, and the persons may be ‘nature’s freemen,’ 
and unworthy to be made slaves. But all these views are untenable ; 
and so Aristotle shews negatively that his own view (expressed in 
c. 6. §§ 1 and 3) is right, namely, that there is a slavery which is 
natural and just, because based on the superior virtue of the 
*master, and therefore combining power and right; and that there 
is a slavery which is unnatural and unjust, because based on mere 
violence; also that the argument from the right of the conqueror 
is invalid. 
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The chief difficulties in this complicated passage are the 
following :— 

(1) The opposition of justice to virtue, which is, perhaps, only 
to virtue in the lower sense of the word. 

(2) What is the meaning of 8: yap rovro (§ 4)? See Eng. text. 

(3) Is efvoa a) a principle excluding slavery (Bernays), or 4) 
justifying slavery, as existing for the protection of the inferior 
races (cp. 5.§ 11, ols cal cuppépes rd Sovdevew, 6. § 10 and iii. 6. § 6)? 
The thesis that ‘justice is benevolence’ is held by Aristotle to be 
not inconsistent with slavery, that is, with the just rule of a superior. 

(4) Do the words 8:acrdvroy ywpis=a)* ‘being kept apart and 
not combined, placed in bare opposition,’ or 4) ‘ being set aside?’ 
Both uses of d&icracéas are justified by examples ; in support of the 
former we may quote Ar. de Caelo, ii. 13, 295 a. 30, dre rd orotyeia 
(sc. of Empedocles) dcecorqxes ywpis td rot veixovs, and supra c. 5. 
§§ 2, 8; and this meaning agrees better with the context. 

(5) Do the words drepo: Adyo refer a) to one of the two 
preceding propositions, or 4) to a further alternative? It is 
doubtful whether they are Greek, if taken in the sense of ‘the 
latter,’ or ‘one of these two propositions.’ It is better to trans- 
late ‘the other view,’ which is explained by what follows, as od 
di «.rA., being the view which denies the natural right of the 
superior in virtue to rule, and which here as elsewhere, iii. 13. 25, 
is regarded by Aristotle as absurd. (See discussion of this passage 
in the Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society, Vol. II.) 

No philosopher is known to have asserted that, 8Knaootyn is 
eGvoa. Aristotle in Nic. Eth. viii. 1. § 4, 9. § 1-3 notes some 
resemblances between duaooctwmy and gadiia: and we may cite as 
parallel the Christian maxim, ‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law.’ 


6.5. Srws & dvreyduevoi rues, ds ofovrat, Sixalov riwds* 

‘There are some again who identify law and justice.’ “Odes 
may be taken either 1) with ri@éac, ‘they maintain in general 
terms,’ i.e. holding to some general notion of justice; or 2)* with 
dvrexdpevot, ‘holding absolutely to a kind of justice.’ 


6.5. dua & of dacw 


‘But in the same breath they say the opposite,’ i.e. they are 
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compelled by facts, if they think for a moment, to contradict 
themselves. The language is slightly inaccurate; for it is not 
they who contradict themselves, but the facts which refute them. 


my re yap dpxiw évddxerat pi) Sixaiay elvat r&y modduwv, xai rv 6. 5. 
dvdfiov Sovdrevew ob8apes dy dain ris 8ovAop elvat. 

Either one or two distinct grounds are alleged: 1)* the cause 
of war may be unjust, and then the slave ought not to be a 
slave; or 2) the cause of war may be unjust, and also the slave, 
being a Greek, ought not to be a slave. 


3idrep avrovs ov Bovdovrat Aéyew Bovrovs, adda rov’s BapSapovs. 6. 6. 
Cp. Xen. Hell. i. 6. § 14, xedevdvroy ray Evppdyov amotécbat cai 
rovs Mnbupvalous ove pn [5 KadAuxparidas| éavrot ye dpyovros ot8éva 
“EMAnvev els rd éxelvou Suvardy dvBparodicOjvar, and Plat. Rep. v. 469 
B, C, where Plato indignantly prohibits Hellenes from becoming 
‘the owners of other Hellenes taken in war. 


dorep 7) Ocodecrov “EXém Gri. 6.7. 

Theodectes was a younger contemporary, and, according to 
Suidas, scholar of Aristotle. During the earlier portion of his 
‘life he had studied rhetoric under Isocrates, and is said by 
Dionysius to have been one of the most famous of rhetoricians. 
His works are often quoted by Aristotle, e.g. Rhet. ii. 23, 1399 
a. 7, wapaderypa éx rov Swxpdrovs rov Oeoddxrov, Els rotow lepdy noéBn- 
nev; rivas Gea ob reripnxer, dy 4 wddus vouifec; Nic. Eth. vii. 7. § 6, 
ov yap ef ris loxupay Kal trepBaddovcdy rdovay yrrarat  AvTrady, 
Gavpaordy, GddAd xal ovyyvopordy, el avrireivav, Somep 6 Ocodéerov 
Dirroxryrns ord rov txews wenArypévos, and in several other passages. 
See Bonitz. 


Gray 8¢ rovro Aéyworv, ovbevt GAX’ h aperf «ai Kania sopifoves ro 6, 8. 
SotAow cad eAcvOepor. 

‘When they speak of Hellenes as everywhere free and noble, 
they lay down the principle that slave and free are distinguished 
by the criterion of bad and good.’ 


4 8€ vows BovrAeras pev rovro rroteiy TodAdKLs oF pdvros Suvarat, 6. 8. 
Not ‘nature sometimes intends this and sometimes not,’ for 


6. 9. 


6. 9. 


6. 9. 


6. 9. 


6. 10. 
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she always intends it; nor ‘nature always intends this, but often 
cannot accomplish it, which does violence to the order of the 
words wodAdas ov perros: but ‘this nature often intends, when 
unable to accomplish it,’ roAAaas adhering to both clauses. 


ore pev ovv exer red Adyor 7H auger Byryors. 
) apgurByrnots, sc. the objection to slavery with which chapter 6 
commenced, ért 8¢ cat of ravayria pdoxovres. 


Kat ove eiolv of pey hvoes BovdAoz of 8 eAevOepos. 

‘And that men are not by nature, the one class [all] slaves 
and the other [all] freemen, is evident,’ repeating és. Aristotle 
had maintained at the end of chapter 5, dre pew rolwy elol pica 
rivés ol pév edevbepor, of 8¢ SovrAar, havepdy: here he affirms the 
opposite of his former statement; but he does not explain in what 
way the two statements are to be reconciled with one another.. 
‘Nature has divided mankind into slaves and freemen, but she has 
not consistently carried out the division ; and there are slaves and 
freemen who were not the creation of nature.’ 

The words eict «at are inserted before ovx eiolv by Bekker, (ed. 
2); ‘if there are some who are by nature slaves and some who are 
by nature freemen, there are some who are not.’ The change has 
no authority, and is not required by the sense. 


éy niot Siaptora: rd rovovroy, Sv cuphepe tH pev rd Sovrevery rp 8 rd 
Seordferv. 

‘Such a distinction has been made in some cases, and in these 
it is expedient that one should serve another rule’; &» is substituted 
for ofs, that it may be in regimen with rp pe. 


ore nat Seowdfey, 
‘And consequently the master over his slaves,’ i.e. if they and 
he are fitted, the one to serve, the other to command. 


dd xal cupepor dori re xai didia 80iA@ nal Seowdry wpds dAAHAOvS. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. viii. 11. § 7, § pév ofv Botd0s ote dori GAla apis 
atréy, 1} 8¢ dyOpenos. The qualification contained in the last three 
words shows the contradiction of Aristotle’s position. 
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havepay 8¢ cal ex rovrev. 

Aristotle returns to the thesis with which he commenced; 
‘From these considerations, too, i.e. from the natural and per- 
manent difference of freemen and slaves, our old doctrine (i. 1. 
§ 2) that the rule of a master differs from that of a king or 
statesman, the art of governing a family from the art of governing 
freemen,’ is clearly proven. 


Core yap érepa érépav x.t.d. 

‘Slaves have various duties, higher and lower, and therefore the 
science which treats of them will have many branches; and there 
is a corresponding science of using slaves, which is the science of 
the master; yet neither is implied in the terms master or slave; 
who are so called not because they have science, but because they 
are of a certain character.’ Yet the two propositions are not 
inconsistent: Plato would have said that the master must have 
science, and not have denied that he must be of a certain character. 


8ovdos wpd SovAov, deorérns apd Seordrov. 

Aristotle clearly uses the word spd in the sense of precedence as 
supra c. 4. § 2, dpyavoy mpd dpydver. Such a hierarchy among 
servants as well as masters is not unknown in modern society. 


Y fee 


7. 3. 


7. 3. 


But compare iv. 6. § 6, where he says that the rich having to 7. 5. 


take care of their property have no leisure for politics. 


4 8¢ xryrix) érépa dudorépwr rovrwy, olov 4 Sixaia, roAeuiny Tig ovca # 7. 5. 


Onpevtixy. 

The passage is obscurely expressed. The writer means to say 
that the art of acquiring slaves is not to be identified either with 
the art of the slave or of the master: it is a kind of war (vii. 
14. § 21) or hunting. The words oloy 4 d:xaia imply that Aristotle 
is not disposed to justify every mode of acquiring slaves from 
inferior races: (compare below c. 8.§ 12, 4 yap Onpevrixh pépos airiis 
[sc. rijs xryrixns|, 7 det xpjoOar mpés re rd Onpia Kal rov drOpdrev dos 
mebuxdres GpxerOat pi) Oédovow, os hices Sixatoy rovrov Syra roy médepov). 
The awkward manner of their introduction leads to the suspicion 
that they are a gloss, suggested by the passage just cited. The 
sense of oloy is explanatory and so corrective; not, as Bernays, 


8. 3. 
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‘for example, the art of justly acquiring slaves approximates to the 
art of war or hunting ;’ for this would apply equally to every mode 
of acquiring slaves, and the meaning given to ris is feeble ; but ‘I 
mean to say, or ‘I am speaking of the just mode of acquiring 
slaves which is a kind of war or of hunting.’ (See Bonitz, Index 


Arist., 8.v. otov.) 


Gheos Se wept wdons xrncees cai xpnuarioriuns Gewpnowpey xara rd 
Oorynpévor rpdéwor, éweimep cat & SoGhosg ris ernoees pépos Ts hy. 

‘We have been speaking (j) of the possession of slaves which 
is a part of property, and according to our usual method of 
resolving the whole into its parts, we will now proceed to consider 
generally the other parts of property.’ For igynpévow cp. note on 
c. 1. §$ 3. 

wérepoy 1) xpnpariorun) 9 aity +7 olxovopucy coriv x1. 

Aristotle proceeds to show that the art of money-making is not 
the same with the management of the family; it is only subordinate 
to it. But subordinate in what way? Bearing in mind his own 
distinction of instrumental and material, he argues that it provides 
material to the household, but is not the same with household 
management. 


&ore xperov x.rA.—=‘the question arises’ or ‘we are led to ask 
first of all, whether tillage is a part of the management of a 
household; or rather whether we must not include all the various 
ways of providing food,’ which are then described at length. 

The digression which follows is intended to contrast ypnpariorucy 
in all its branches with olxovojsxy, and to prepare for the distinction 
between the natural and unnatural modes of acquisition. 

The sentence is irregular, the clause Sore mparoy «.r.d. following 
as if €or: rod xpnpariotixotd Oewphoa without «i had preceded. The 
words gore rov xpnpariorixod x.r.A. are to be repeated with mérepop 
pépos re. 

GAAd phy in ye rodAd rpodis. 

‘ The question has been asked, Is the whole provision of food a 
part of money-making ?—But then we should remember that there 
are several kinds of food. 
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apos Tas paordvas kal Thy atpeoty Tiy TOUTw. 8. 5. 
rds paoravas «.r.A, ‘For their convenience and the obtaining’ ; 
the words may also be regarded as a hendiadys, ‘ for the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining.’ 
rouray, SC. xaprov, (gov, understood from (poddya, xapropaya. 


According to the common notion the life of the hunter precedes 8. 6. 
that of the shepherd; Aristotle places the shepherd first, apparently 
because the least exertion is required of him. The remark arises 
out of the previous sentence, in which he divided the lives of men 
according to the facility with which they obtained food. Cp. Mill, 
Polit. Econ., Preliminary Remarks. 


6aXarray TovadTHy. 8. 7. 
Sc. cvphepoveay mpds Gdieiay. Cp. note onc. 1. § 2. | 
avréguroy. 8. 8. 


Either 1)* ‘immediately obtained from the products of nature’ 
=£ atrijs ris pioews, OF 2)=avroupydy, ‘ by their own labour.’ 


roy evSedotaroy Bior. 8. 8. 
Bernays reads évdeéorepoy without MS. authority, but there is 
no need to make any change. The meaning is that they supple- 
ment the extreme poverty (éveéorarov) of one kind of life by 
another: the two together give them a comfortable subsistence. 


oxwAnKorokel. 8. 10. 
Cp. De Gen. Anim. ii. 1, 732 b. 10, ra@v 8’ avalyeov rd fvropa axwAnKo- 
roxei. The term ‘vermiparous’ is not strictly correct: for all 
animals are either viviparous or oviparous. But Aristotle appears 
not to have been aware that the larva of the insect comes from an 
egg. 


THY Tov KaNoupevou ydAaxros }vcw. 8. 10. 
A pleonasm common in Aristotle: cp. 4 ris arpi8es, rot orépparos, 
tay xarapnviov, guos, Hist. Animal. passim. (See Bonitz, Index 
Arist., p. 838 a. 8 ff.) 


Sore Spoiws dndov drs cal yevoudvors olnréov rd re hurd raw (qeov Svexey 8. 11. 
elvas kal rddXa (Ga rev avOparey xdpw, rd pev Fuepa xal dd THY XpROWw Kal 
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dca rv rpodny, rev 8 aypiav, ef un wavra, ddda rd ye wAcioTa Ths Tpodis 
cat DAns Bonbeias evexey, iva xat obs xat dda Spyava yivnra €£ avréy. 

Aristotle is tracing the design of nature in the creation of 
animals and plants, first at their birth, secondly at their maturity. 
She has provided food taken from the parents in various forms for 
the young of animals at or about the time of their birth, and, after 
they are born, she has provided one to sustain the other, plants for 
the sake of animals, animals for the sake of man. The principle 
that the lower exist for the sake of the higher is deeply rooted in 
the philosophy of Aristotle. The belief that the animals are 
intended for his use is natural to man because he actually uses a 
small part of them. Yet Plato would remind us (Politicus 263 D) 
that ‘a crane or some other intelligent animal’ would have a 
different account to give of the matter. 

Compare Butler, Analogy, Pt. I., ch. vii.: ‘It is highly probable, 
that the natural world is formed and carried on merely in sub- 
serviency to the moral, as the vegetable world is for the animal, 
and organized bodies for minds.’ Yet how far the idea of design 
is applicable to nature, how far we can argue from a fact to an 
intention, and how far such a conception, whether in ancient or 
modern times, has enlightened or has blinded the minds of philo- 
sophical enquirers,—are questions not easily determined. 

The opposition is between the young of animals before and 
after birth, answering imperfectly to xara rv mpdtny yéveow, and 
eds cai redewGeior: the first is illustrated in § 10, the second in 
§ 11. There is no necessity for omitting (with Géttling and 
Bernays) yevopévos, which is found with a slight variation, yere- 
pévos, in all MSS. and confirmed by Moerbeke who has ‘genitis.’ 
For the use of yevouévos=‘after they are born’ cp. Nic. Eth. 
viii. 12. § 5, row yap elvac nal rpadjvat airios (SC. of yoveis) xal yevousvois 


rou madevOnvat. 


H yap Onpevrixy pépos airijs (SC. rijs mohepuxts). 

Cp. Plat. Soph. 222 C, where hunting is the genus of which 
war is a species: and Laveleye (Primitive Property, c. 7, p. 100, 
English trans.), who speaks of the warlike character of hunting 


tribes, citing this passage. 
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dy yey avy el8os xrntiais xara vow ris olkovomsxns pepos dorix, 8. 13. 
In this sentence two clauses are compressed into one :—‘ one 
kind of acquisition is according to nature, and this is a part of 
household management.’ 
xara gvow is equivalent to 4 xara gvow dori, and is best taken, 
not with olxovopuxjs (Bernays) but with xrpriajs, as is shown by the 
use of the words infra § 18: dre pew roiwy gore ris kre) Kard picw 
rois olxovduots Kal rots sroNsrexois, kat 3s fw airiay, 8ndov. 


8 dei ffroe Umdpyeyw f ropifew abrhy oras twdpyy, dv dori Ggoavpicpds 8. 13. 
xpnparey mpds (ony avayxaiwy kal ypyoipey els xoweviay wérews 7 olxias. 

& det is a confused expression referring grammatically to el8os 
Krytexis OF ths olkovouihns pépos, but in sense to the property with 
which this art of acquisition is concerned. It it needless to read 
with Bernays xa & dei, for the inexact antecedent is common in 
Aristotle. ' 

airny refers to eryrixy or possibly to puors : the nominative to trdpy7 
is either the same as to tmdpyew, i.e. 8=«rjpara understood from 
eos xryrixis, OF Onoavpiopds xpnudrov & dart mpds (wiy dyayxaia, the 
genitive &» being substituted by attraction for the nominative 
==dros indpyn xphpara by dori Onoavpiopss. It must be admitted 
that the words 4» écri would be better away: they read awkwardly, 
and, if this were a sufficient reason for rejecting them, might be 
deemed spurious. 


mdouvrou 8 ovber réppa mehacpdvoy dv8pdar xeirat, 8.14. 
Solon, Fr. xii. 71 Bergk. The line is also found in Theognis 
227 with a slight variation, avO@pé@moo: for av8pdoe xeiras. 


neiras yap Sowwep wal rats GAdats réxvats. 8. 15. 
A slight inaccuracy; either 1) mrdovrp understood=ry reyvy rov 
m\ovrov: Or 2) rats dAdas réxvars may be taken to mean the subjects 
of the other arts: or vaguely=‘in the other arts’: or 3) 17 xara Gv- 
ow xryrix May be supplied from the beginning of the sentence. 


ovséry yap Gpyavov dweipov oidepias cori réxyns obre whyde obre peyéda, 8. 15. 
6 8€ mdotros épydvwv whijOdg dorey oixovopixiy wal sohurixoy. 

Life, according to Aristotle, is subject, like the arts, to a limit, 
and requires only a certain number of implements. 
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Cp. the passage in the Republic (i. 349, 350) in which it is 
shewn from the analogy of the arts that the just and the wise do 
not aim at excess. Here as elsewhere ‘the good is of the nature 
of the finite,’ whereas evil is undefined. Cp. also Nic. Eth. ii. 6. 
§ 14, 7d yap xaxdy rov ameipov, ds of Lvbaydpeios etxalov, rd 8é dyabdy rov 
merepacpéevov: and Mill, Polit. Econ., Preliminary Remarks, ‘the 
definition of wealth as signifying instruments is philosophically cor- 
rect but departs too widely from the custom of language.’ 


8.15. 8 fv aiviay. 
Sc. because provision has to be made for the uses of life. 


9.1. 2&8 fy ovdév Bonet mépas. 


‘Owing to which,’ or ‘to the nature of which,’ ‘ there appears to 
be no limit,’ etc. 


9.1. fore 8 7 per hoon 7 & ob dice. 
So Plato divides xryrix) into Onpevrix) and ddAaxrsxn, Soph. 223 ff. 


9.2.  ékdorov xrnparos Sitrh ) xpiors. 

Cp. Adam Smith’s ‘ Value in use’ and ‘ Value in exchange’; 
Wealth of Nations, Book i. c. 4, though the order of the two ideas 
is inverted. For to Aristotle the value in use or teleological value 
is the truer and better, to Adam Smith as a political economist 
the value in exchange is prior in importance. 


9.4.  Scov yip ixavoy abrtois. 
Sc. rois dvOpérrors. 


9.5. o8 pev yip ray ablray dxowdvour mdyrov, of Be Kexwpropdvor sola 
gddw Kat érdpwr dy xara ras Senos drayxatoy roeioOas ras peradéoas. 
Bernays inserts érepo before érépev, which he would translate 
‘different persons want different things;’ and he assumes the idea 
of want to be implied in xeyopiopévo:. But it is difficult to under- 
stand this explanation. A fair meaning may be elicited from the 
text, as it stands :—1)* ‘In families they shared in all things alike ; 
when they were dispersed they had many things as before, but not 
all the same’: or 2) «al érépw» may be taken more simply: ‘they 
shared in many things as before, and had many other things as 
well’; i.e. the enlargement of society gave rise to new wants. The 


er women 6 en 9 ee en = 
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word douwdvovy = cows efyov is not equally applicable to both clauses ; 
in the second clause some other word like efyo» or éxrévro is 
wanted. 

For xexwpirpevos compare ii. 2. § 3, Acoioe: 8¢ rq rovourp Kal rds 
@évous Gray pi) kard nopas Sos xeyopirpevoe rd wdOos, GAN’ olov Apxades. 

of pev, sc. ol dv rz mpdty owwrlg, ‘mankind in the first stage of 
society’; of 8¢, sc. mAelovos rijs xowwwvias oSons further explained by 
Kexopeopévot, ‘mankind after their dispersion.’ 

é» in the words which follow is to be connected with rds 
peraddcecs. 


Kal ray BapBapixay ebvarv. 9. 5. 
xal which is found in all the MSS., though omitted in William de 
Moerbeke, merely emphasizes the whole clause ‘As moreover some 
barbarian nations still do.’ There is no need to introduce vi» after 
xa) without MS. anthority, as Bernays has done. 


els dvax\npwow ris xara piow avrapxelas. 9. 6. 
Lit. ‘to fill up what was wanting of the self-sufficingness intended 

by nature ;’ or ‘to fill up what nature demanded in order to make 

man self-sufficing,’ = els dvanhnpwow ris xara Guow évdeias Sore 


airdpen elvas. 
xara Aéyov. ‘In a natural way’; ‘as might be expected.’ 9.7. 
Eenxwrépas ywwopeyns ris Bonbeias. 9. 7. 


‘ When the supply began to come more from foreign countries,’ etc. 


«€ avdynns 7 Tov vopicparos éropicbn xpos. 9. 7. 
‘Of necessity there arose a currency.’ 
Cp. Plat. Rep. ii. 371 B, véysopa otpSorov ris ddAayjs evexa. Nic. 
Eth. v. 5. § 11, ofov 3’ bmddAaypa ris xpeias rd vduiopa yéyore xard 
ourOnkny. 


8 ray xpncipor aird by eye ry xpelay ebperaxelpioroy. 9.8. 
‘Money belongs to the class of things which are in themselves 
useful and convenient for the purposes of life,’ although there may 
be circumstances under which it is a mere sham (Ajpos); see § 11. 


sopiabevros oty dn vouicparos ex ris dvayxalas d\Aayis Odrepov elBos 9. 9. 
TIS xpnpariorixns- éyévero, rd KaTAtkdy, Td yey mpwroy drrads lows yivd- 


9.12. 


9. 13. 
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pevov, clra 80 dureiplas fbn rexvixeérepor, ad0er nai zis peraBadddspevoy 
sreioror sonore xépdos. 

Odrepoy «lBos, i.e. ‘other’ than what Aristotle before called é el8os 
xrnrixys (c. 8. § 13) which he had not yet distinguished from «awpuny. 
He admits that the simpler forms of exchange are necessary ; but 
he also supposes that there are two uses to which the art of money- 
making may be applied, the one, the storing up of the necessaries 
of life, which he approves, the other, retail trade which he condemns. 
A prejudice against money, which is further developed in the con- 
demnation of usury (c. 10. § 4, 5) underlies the whole tone of 
thought. We may note that xamnAn, though here applied to trade 
in general, carries with it the disparaging association of shopkeeping. 

wdbev xal res peraBadddpevoy iS dependent on 30 éurecpias. 


For the story of Midas see Ovid, Met. xi. go—145. It is obvious 
that Midas would have suffered equally if his touch had produced 
food or clothing or any other article of commerce. In his account 
of money Aristotle seems to be perplexed between its usefulness 
and its uselessness, and between the good and bad consequences 
which flow from it. 


7d yap véuopa ororxetov cal wépas ris dAAayis. 

Money is the element, i.e. the instrument of exchange. It is also 
the limit or end of it. Exchange is not possible without money 
and seeks for nothing beyond it. 


xal dxetpos 87 obros 5 srhoiros. 

There is no limit to the art of making money any more than to 
medicine or other arts; for we want to have as much health and 
wealth as we can. But there zs a limit if we regard wealth as only 
a means to an end, i.e. to the maintenance of a household. The 
passage is not very clearly expressed, owing partly to the double 
meaning of the word sépas, (1) ‘ limit’ or ‘ measure,’ as opposed to 
the infinite or indefinite dwepov, and (2) ‘end’ as opposed to 
‘means.’ Aristotle probably intends to say that the art of money 
making is unlimited, having no other end but wealth, which is also 
unlimited ; whereas in the art of household management, the limit 
or end is fixed by natural needs. 
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There is another confusion in this chapter. Aristotle tries to 
make a difference in kind between the legitimate and illegitimate 
use of exchange, but the difference is really one of degree. Trade 
is not rendered illegitimate by the use of coin, which is natural 
and necessary. The source of the confusion is that he never 
regards exchange on the great scale as the saving of labour, 
but only as the means of creating superfluous wealth. 


aorep yap % larpix) rou tyalvew als drapdv dort nai éxtorn rov 9. 13. 
Texvav Tou rédous els drretpow (Gre padsora yap éxeivo BovAovras woueiy), roy 
8¢ mpds rd rédos obe els direipow (wépas ydp rd rédos rdvais), ovre cat 
raurTns THs xpnpariotixis obx fare rou réAous mépas, Tédos Be 5 rotovror 
mAovros xal ypnparey xrjois, 

‘The art of money-making, like the other arts, is limited in the 
means, but unlimited in the end; as the physician seeks health 
without limit, so the money-maker seeks wealth without limit.’ 
Yet the analogy is defective; for there is no accumulation of 
health in the same sense in which there may be an accumulation 
of wealth. The physician stands really on the same footing with 
the manager of the household ; for both equally seek to fulfil to the 
utmost their respective functions, the one to order the household, 
the other to improve the health of the patient, and there is a limit 
to both. The opposition of means and ends is also questionable ; 
for the end may be regarded as the sum of the means, and would 
not an unlimited end, if such a conception is allowable, imply un- 
limited means, or the unlimited use of limited ? 


rns 8 oixovopians ov xpnuariorixns fore mépas’ ov yap ToUTO ris olxove- 9.14. 
puxijs Epyov. | 

Lit. ‘the art of household management which is not concerned 
with money-making has a limit ; for this (sc. 6 rocotros motros, the 
unlimited making of money described above) is not its business.’ 


éraAhdrres yap’) xpos ToU adros ofca éxatépa ris xpnpanonais. 9. 1¢. 
‘For the two uses of money-making being concerned with the 
same thing, namely coin or wealth, they run into each other.’ 
} xpyors governs both ras xpqparioriegs and rov atrov. The 
emendation of Bernays éxarépa ry xpneariorenh is Unnecessary. 
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9.15 she ylp obris devi xphoous mriqous, GAN’ ob car soirée, Di vas pir 
Eregor shhros, ras & 4 abfgoes. 

xphotws argou. ‘For acquisition belongs to the same use of 

xpquarirrish, ie. in all acquisition chrematistic is used in the same 

way, though the ends differ, for the end in the one case is external, 

Le. the supply of the household, in the other case, mere accumulation. 


9.16. Ea bi nal rou eb (70 ExiSDXovra, 75 apbs ris dxodavoas ris copa- 
ruckes (yrovow, Gov éxci nai tow dv ri xrnoe faiveras imdpyew «tr. 
Even good men desire pleasures, and therefore wealth, just 
because these (rovr’) depend on wealth. Cp. rovro, § 15, referring 
tO xpnparwriah. 


9.17.  dedpias yap ob ypquara woul doriy DA Bépcos. 
Ie. whereas the virtue of courage, the art of medicine or 
of military command have severally ends of their own, they are 
perverted to the unnatural end of money-making. 


10.1. didow 3é xai rb Gwopodmevoy df dpyjs, wérepow rou olxovopuxov kai wods- 
riuxou ory 1 xpnyarioriah f} of, GAS dei roGTo piv ixdpyew x.rr. 

7d dropotpevoy see supra c. 8. §§ 1, 2. 

Touro, &. r4 xphuara, understood from yxpnyaror«y as infra § 3 
rovro imdpyey refers tO rd ypnyara. ddAAG Sei is the other alternative 
of the dwropia, implying the answer to the question: ‘ whether the 
art of money-making is the business of the manager of the house- 
hold and of the statesman or whether [this is not the case, but] the 
possession of wealth must be presupposed? [We reply, the latter.] 
For as the art of the statesman receives men from nature, even so 
must nature, that is to say land or sea or some other element, pro- 
vide them with food.’ 


10.1. dowep yap xal drbparrovs of wouei i wodcrucn, GANG AaBoica rapa ris 
gicews xpyras abrois, ovre xai rpopiy riv diow sei mapadoiva yn F 
6dXarray ff Do ri. 

The last words yq» 4 @ddarray 4 dAdo 7 are either 1)* in appo- 
sition with rj» vow, or 2) accusatives after wapadovvas. In the first 
case yjv and @ddarray are an explanation of iv dvow. In the 
second case rpopiy is a remote accusative, ‘nature gives land and 
sea for the ‘supply of food.’ The latter way of taking the words is 
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forced. Nature is here said to provide food, but no real distinction 
can be drawn between the provision of food by nature and the 
acquisition or appropriation of it by the labour of man, cp. § 3. 
dx 8¢ Todrwy, as Sei, Tatra dabeiva: mpoonzer roy olxovdpoy. 10. 1. 
éx rovrov, ‘thereupon, i.e. éx rot AaBeivy tapd Gucees; ravra d&abeiva, 
‘to order them,’ i.e. the things which nature gives [for the use of the 
household]; or éx rovrey=‘ from what is given by nature.’ ravra 
dabcivas, ‘to set in order,’ i.e. to select and arrange the things 
necessary for the household. 


cal yap dwopnceey ay Tt. 10. 2. 
‘Were this otherwise’ (as in the translation) i.e. ‘ if the duty of the 
manager of a household consisted in producing and not in using, 
then he would be equally concerned with money-making and with 
medicine. And s0 he is to a certain extent concerned with both, 
but unlike the physician or the maker of money only to a certain 
extent, whereas they pursue their vocations without limit.’ 


Kal wepi tyselas. 10. 3. 
About health as well as about wealth. 
pduora 8¢, xabdrep elpnras mpdrepov, Bei ices TouTO trdpxeew. 10. 3. 


rovro refers to some general idea, such as ‘ the means of life,’ to 
be gathered from ra xpnpara in the preceding sentence. 


sayti ydp, €£ ov yiverat, tpopy Td hecwéperdy éoriv. 10. 3. 
Td Aetrdpevov=Td Aecrdpevoy ev exeing Cf ob yivera, the residuum 
or that from which the offspring parts, i.e. milk, white of egg, etc. : 
cp. De Hist. Anim. 1 5, 489 b. 8, gov . . €€ of yiyveras 1d yrxdpevor (pow 
éx popiov ry» dpyny, rd 8 dAdo rpody re ywoudrp coriv: and supra 
c. 8. $10. 
8d card giow doriy 7 ypnuanorin) sacw axd ray xaprey cui rev 10. 4. 
(goo. 
Fruits and animals are the gifts of nature and intended for the 
subsistence of man (cp. c. 8): hence (8&4), with some equivocation, 
the trade in them is said to be natural. 
6 8€ rdxos yiverat ydptopa vopioparos. 10. 5. 
Cp. Arist. Nub. 1286, rovro 3 éof 6 rdxos ri Onpiow; Thesm. 845, 
atia your ef roxov rexovca TaovToy Té«xoy. . 
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Cp. also Shakspere’s Merchant of Venice, Act i, Scene 3,—‘*A 
breed of barren metal.’ 

It has been customary, since Bentham wrote, to denounce Usury 
Laws on the ground 1) that they are ineffectual, or worse, 
2) that they are unjust both to lender and borrower, because 
they interfere with the natural rate of interest. But in primitive 
states of society, as in India at the present day, they may have 
been more needed and more easy to enforce. In a simple agn- 
cultural population where the want of capital is greatly felt, and 
land is the only security, the usurer becomes a tyrant: hence the 
detestation of usury. The other and better side of usury, that is to 
say, the advantage of transferring money at the market rate from 
those who cannot use it to those who can, was not understood by 
Aristotle any more than the advantage of exchanging commodities. 
Cp. Plat. Rep. viii. 555 E; Laws v. 742. 


IL 1. ra rowaira ri pév Oewpiay Chedbepor Exes, ri» 3 cuseplay dvayxaiay. 

1*) ‘To speculate about such matters is a liberal pursuit; the 
practice of them is servile.’ In modern language ‘a gentleman 
may study political economy, but be must not keep a shop.’ Cp. 
infra § 5, wept dadorev 8¢ rovrew xabddov per cipyra: cal viv, Td dé xara 
pépos dxpBooytiobas ypaoipoy per mpds ras tpyacias, poprixdy o¢ rd 
eriiarpiBew : and iv. 15. § 4, dAAd raira duahépe: xpos per ras ypnoas 
ovber ds eiweiv’ ov ydp re cpiois yeyorer auduoPrrovrrey mepi Tov Grdpa- 
ros’ dye: O¢ rw’ GAny dcavonrixhy xpaypareiay: also ili. 8.§ 1, re de 
mepi éxdotny peOodor pirocopovwrn xal py pédvow axofAieworrs wpos TO 
mparrew oixeidy €ort TO po) wapopuy pydé rt waradetwev, GAAG Sydovy TH 
mepl exacrov adnOeay. 

Or again 2) ‘Speculation is free; but in practice we are limited 
by circumstances ;’ i.e. speculation on such matters may go to 
any extent or take any direction, but in practice we must restrict 
ourselves to the necessities of the case, e.g. the nature of the 
soil, climate, neighbourhood, etc. § 5 infra may be quoted in 
defence of either explanation, the words xpnomor wpis ras épyacias 
supporting the second, goprexdy rd dvdcarpifew the first. ¢pysretpiay 
connects with gusepor which follows: ‘experience of live-stock is 
one of the useful parts of money-making.’ 
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vauadnpla, hopripyla. 

yauxdnplas=‘ commerce by sea,’ dopryyia=‘commerce by land.’ 
The word vaveAnpla may also be taken in the narrower sense of 
‘owning of ships’; and goprnyla in the sense of ‘ carrying whether 
by sea or land.’ But this explanation of the words does not afford 
wo natural a division. 


Buuhdnes 80 vodrev drepa érépwv rq Td pay dodadecrepa eivas, TA BE 
wrtele waplfew chy dwsxapwlay. 

It iu not certain whether in this sentence Aristotle is speaking of 
trades in general without reference to the three previous divisions, 
ar, of the diviaiona themselves, commerce by sea being the more 
profitable, commerce by land the more secure mode of trading. 
The opposition of ra pév , . va dé favours the more general applica- 
ion af the words. 


oluy iAarapia te cal maa perudAcvracg, atry Bd wedAd GBq wepecigge 
yévy’ wadAd yap eldy raw cx yes pevTadAcvepndven cere. 

In these words Aristotle is ilhstrating ‘the third or mixed kind 
al chrematiatic,” which is cancerned not only with fraits of the earth 
and animals, but with other products dug out of the earth and 
Manufactured by man. 

By. Mining again b noe a simp art, bx alreadr—or, aot to 
speak af uther species —cantais in itself many sabia” 


dtul O¢ tayrecaruten wey ter Qyeciy drew Cuaqarrer rye Tey, Seven 
avcaras 8 ay a tA aera Neus palerva, Qoeduaneeres OE Grew ree 
Guysrtus SAcuTUA \wpten, Uhemoramen Of dow Adyerrer speedal querzs. 
eae 3 carly drives yaypaypera wegk vedas, <7). 

The connexion ss with @e word efte a 35 Anse. 
akbough be uy nes, tf zo waa the partcalars of these acts, gives 
gOme general charac temas of] dhe, 

ka wae semienes whisk, tollows, the cia ee F errs cps die 
WARNE PARE ear Me. . . dperjs, and goes Jack w the pre 
ious sudeCL 6 ip aaudien manor we THgNC suspect 2 gigs, = Bur 
Were ace Tak suck. disiQcuguas im Ansa@dies Poiims: |¢ 7 
uh, & ici; 0 Boc we meamng cp. Bown 2. 4 rpged. ge 
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otoy Xdpnre Si. 11. 7. 

8) is to be taken with ofo» like cAws 87, orm dn, nai 8) with a 
slight emphasis, and sometimes with a word interposed, e.g. cai 
mdourp on, Nic. Eth. iv. 1. § 6. 


Oadrew rou Mangiov. 11. 8. 
Thales is referred to in the Nic. Eth. vi. 7. § 5 and by Plato in 

the Theaetetus (p. 174 A) as a type of the unpractical philosopher. 

‘ But even he could have made a fortune, if he had pleased.’ 


Tuyxaver 8¢ xabddov ri dy. 11. 8. 
Cp.§12. The device attributed to Thales is only an application 
of the general principle of creating a monopoly. 


érdXet pdvos, ov roAAHy momnocas UmepBoAny x.t.A. lL. or. 
I.e. he bought up all the iron when it was very cheap, and 
having a monopoly sold it rather, but not very, dear. 


Spapa Carew, LL. 312. 
8payua, which is the reading of all the MSS., is used in the meta- 
phorical sense of ‘idea’ here required, only in Pseudo-Demosthenes, 
1460. 26, perhaps a sufficient authority for the meaning of a word. 
* e¥pnua (Camerarius): Sedpnya (Coraes) : 8paya (Prof. Campbell) 
may be suggested. Cp. Plat. Theaet. 150 A. 


dnet 3€ rpla pépn, x.T.A. 12. 1. 
The apodosis is lost ; the suppressed thought that ‘all three parts 
are concerned with man’ is resumed in the next chapter. 


al yap yuvaikds dpyew xal réxveov. 12. 1. 
Sc. rév dv8pa. Supply for the construction either 4» pépos oixove- 
puxis OF eipyras avrov from the preceding words. 


€€ taov yap elvas Boverat ri» diow xal d:adépew pnber. Sums 8é, 12. 2. 
dray rd pv dpyn rd 8 dpynras, {yret Scadopdy elvar xal cynpact nai Aéyors 
kal rysais, Gowep cal “Apaors elrre rév rept rod modammrnpos Adyor. 

BovAeras SC. 7 wodireia OF 7 woAtrsK Gpxh, UNderstood from ¢y rais 
grohirixais dpxais: ‘where there is a sodsreia, political equality is 
implied. All other differences, such as titles of honour, are 
temporary and official only.’ The construction of {yret may be 
similarly explained. Or both may be taken impersonally. 


12. 3. 


13. 2. 


13. 5. 
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“Apaots, who made his foot-pan into a god, as he had himself 
been made into a king, cp. Herod. ii. 172. The connexion is 
as follows: ‘Among equals, where one rules and another is ruled, 
we make an artificial distinction of names and titles, but this is 
not the case in the relation of husband and wife, because the 
distinction between them exists already and is permanent.’ 


7 8 dppev dal pds rd OnAv rovroy ye roy Tpdrroy. 

Resuming the words in § 1 yuvaiuds péy wodcrixés, and adding 
the distinction that the relation between husband and wife, unlike 
that between ruler and subject in a modreia, is permanent (del). 
This permanence of relation between husband and wife makes it 
rather an ‘aristocratical’ than a ‘constitutional’ rule, and in Nic. 
Eth. viii. 10. § 5 and Eud. Eth. vii. 9. § 4 it is so described. 


xal tv GAdwv ray rovovrey efeay. 

Supply apern ms before ra» dddwv—assisted by oideuia in the 
following clause. Cp. infra § 13, oxvrordpos & ovdels, ob8€ ray GAXwy 
rexurav. The words r&» rowvrey are used inaccurately ‘of such 
habits,’ meaning the habits which have virtues like these. 


dvdynn pev perexew dudorépous aperis, ravrns 8 elvac Svadopas, Sowep 
xal Trav ddce: dpxopdvwy. 

‘Both require virtue, and of these virtues there will be different 
kinds since the natural subject differs [from the natural ruler]’; 
or, with Bernays, ‘corresponding to the difference in the subject 
classes,’ cp. infra clause 7. But why only in the subject?—a 
difficulty which seems to have been felt by those copyists or 
editors who, supported by Moerbeke, insert dpydvray xai before 
dpxouévov. Better: ‘There will be differences of virtue in the ruling 
and subject classes, similar to those which [we have already noted 
to exist] in the natural subject.’ 


cal rovro evOvs Udipnras wepi ray Yuyny. 

1) ‘*And this is immediately suggested by the soul’: or 2) ‘And 
this, without looking further, is the leading or guiding principle 
in the soul.’ There is a rule of superior and inferior, not only 
in states, but in the soul itself. 

The verb édiyyra: in this passage is taken passively by Bonitz, 
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‘and this distinction was indicated in the soul.’ Cp. Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant. i. 2. 3, 87Aov dre xabdwep ichrrynras mepi rourwy Aexréov. 
But in most other examples of its use the word must be, or is 
better, construed actively, and it is safer to take it so in this 
passage. Cp. supra c. 5. §§} 2-6. 


dore pice Ta mheiw dpyovra cat dpxdpeva. ANdov ydp tpdwov rd éAev- 18. 6-8. 
Oepov rov dovAou dpyet Kal rd dppew rov Ondreos xal avip maidds’ xai racw 
évuTdpyet péy Ta pdpia THs Yuyns, ddd’ dvumdpyea dtadhepdvrws. 6 pew yap 
SovAcs Shas od« exes rd Bowdevrindy, ro Sé Gydu exes pév, GAN’ dxvpow 6 Be 
mais exes pév, GAN’ aredés. dpuoiws rolyuy dyayxaioy tye xa mept ras 
nOixas dperds. 

By inserting éwel before ice, altering ra mdelw dpxovra into 
wreio ra Apyovra, and omitting d»ayxatoy before éyew a few lines 
lower down, Bernays has ingeniously fused the whole train of 
thought with its many involutions, into a single consistent sentence. 
But in such a complex passage, an anacoluthon seems more 
probable, and Bernays’ alterations are considerable and unsup- 
ported by MS. authority. Cp. Nic. Eth. iii. 5. § 17, for a similar 
passage, which has also been arranged so as to form a continuous 
sentence ; also c. 8. § 3; c. 12. § 1; fii. 9. § 6, and note. The 
words aAXoy yap rpérov go back to ravrns elvar dsadopds. 


Gore havepoy ri doriv nOucy dpern réy elpnpevey trayrey, kai ovy 7 18. g. 
avry cwdpoovrn K.T.X. 

‘Moral virtue is to be attributed to all these classes and [as they 
differ in character so] their virtues differ.’ 


xa@cXov yap of Aéyorres x.7.A. 18. 10. 
In the Meno of Plato (p. 73), Socrates argues for the necessity 
of some general definition of virtue against Gorgias, who, being 
unable to apprehend such a general idea, confuses the whole of 
virtue with its parts. Either from an imperfect recollection of the 
passage or perhaps also from the party spirit which made him or 
his school professional adversaries of Plato (see note on ii. 4. § 2), 
Aristotle takes a view of his meaning which, when compared 
with the context, is seen to be untenable. For the Platonic 
Socrates is maintaining what Aristotle is elsewhere quite ready to 


18. +3. 


BB. ‘ry. 


18 T4. 
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allow,—that there must be a common idea of virtue; this Gorgias 
the Sophist in the infancy of philosophy is unable to understand, 
atid in reply can only enttmerate separate virtues. The tendency 
iti the Artatotellan writings to refer to Plato, the mention of 
Gorgias, ahd the opposition between the general idea of virtue and 
ihe particular virtuca sufliciently prove that the passage in the 
Metio fs {ntended., 


kat d ntr GnOdos ray Dive oevrerduos 2 otdels. 

Aristtle ix contrasting the lot of the slave and of the artisan. 
The slave fx in one respect better off than the artisan because he 
fs directed by a taster, whereas the artisan has no intelligence but 
His own by which to guide his life He too is a slave without the 
advantages of slavery. Thus Socialist writers, like Lassalle and 
others, in recent times have contrasted unfavourably the Jot of 
the yrodern operative with that of the medixval serf We may 
mote ih madera times the civilizing Influence of domestic service 
on the homes and manners of the poor. Many a household 
servant in Pngland has received an impress from a master or 
‘thistress, and in Aristotle's langoage, “has derived a vorme from 
them.” Cp. iii. 5. $4, nin 8 dvnyenion of pty dl Nerroupyouerss vi 
iroteriinn Bodhos, of BE woenni Belwrwoos evi dives, whore, in a similar spirit, 
Aristotle contrasts the duties of the artisan, which are rendered 10 
the community, with the duties of the slave, which are yendered to 
the individual. 


PRN’ ot: rer Ahdainemreah: ermine ‘ely Ipyen BeomrraoW. 

These strange words mev be translated literally: ‘Rut noi in sn 
far as he possesees an art of the master euch as would direct the 
vlave in his particular étiplovinent; i.e. it sk nai as the teacher of 
a crafi bot as a tmter that he imparts virtue to his slave. 

The slave fs telative to the master. His virtues are all received 
from him. and catnnact be imparted by anv chance instructor. Nor 
does the master instrne: him in am art Bur the arhiean stands 
in No relation to another: he has a separate ant (§ 12) which be 
Crercites Independently. He i without any ennobling influence 
external to himeeli. whereas the shive is inspired bv bis master. 


Bo Adyhra a: wkd 0: Rdyou vnds Redhous wervapederes we: 


a ie —— ee ee eee = “ewe eww + eee = wo ee 


Oe A APE oer. elena 
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ddoxovres dmirafer ypjoba pdvov vovbernréoy yap paddov rovs Sovdous 
ff rovus matdas. 

These words may mean: either 1)* ‘who do not allow us to 
converse with slaves,’ or 2) ‘who do not allow to slaves the gift of 
reason. In either case there is a reference to Plato, Laws, vi. 
777, 778. 


mepi 8¢ avdpds Kal yuvatds Kal réxvov cal marpds, THs Te wept Exacroy 13. 15. 
aurav aperis, xal THs mphs aoas avrovs dudias, ri rd KaAds cai py Kadas 
dori, cal mas det rd dv ed dicbeew rd 3é xaxws Hevyesw, ev rois mepi ras 
oXtreias avaykatoy emedOerv, 

This is one of the many promises in the Politics which are 
unfulfilled. Cp. iv. 15. § 3, a passage which is sometimes quoted 
in this connexion. But the reference is only to the office of 
masSovdpos and yuvatxovdpos. 


BOOK II. 


Lit. de 3¢ 7d LyTeiv re map’ airas érepoy ph Sony wdvrws eivas codpiferba 
BovAopevay. 

vd (nreiy is the nominative of ps) Song: wdvres is to be taken 
closely with pn, ‘and that our object in seeking for a new state is 
not at all to make a display of ingenuity; but to supply defects in 
states which are known to us, both in those which are actually 
existing and also in theoretical states like that of Plato.’ js) don 
and 8oxapev are dependent on iva. 


Lr. émBadrdéoOar ryy pedodor. 
‘To undertake’ or ‘take upon oneself,’ a curious and idiomatic 
use of the word, found also in Plato and Thucydides. See Bonitz 
(Liddell and Scott), s. v. 


1.2. 6 pew ydp réos els & ris puas mddews, of 3¢ sodas Kowovol THs pds 
wddews. 
els 5 rns is required by the sense and is supported by the old 
Latin Translation. All the Greek MSS. however read lodrns. 


1.3. +9 wodtreig 17 WAdrevos, either the title of the book (cp. iv. c. 4. 
§ 11; c. 7. § 1), or ‘in the state which is described by Plato.’ 


The comments of Aristotle on Plato’s Republic and Laws, con- 
tained in this and the following chapters, can hardly be dealt with 
properly in single notes. They are full of inaccuracies and incon- 
sistencies, But the nature of these comments, which throw great 
light on the character of ancient criticism in general, will be best 
appreciated when they are brought together and compared with one 
another in a comprehensive manner. I have therefore reserved 
much of what has to be said about them for an essay ‘On the 
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Criticisms of Plato in Aristotle.’ Both in the essay and in the 
notes I have been much indebted to Susemihl. 


Se fv alriav gnoi d8civ vevopobernoba tov rpdrov rovroy 6 Lwxpdrns, ov 2. I. 
aiverat cvpBaivov éx ray Adywor, Eri bé wpds rd réAos 6 Gyoe rH wdAet Beiw 
brdpyety, os pev elpntat viv, dduvarov. mas 8¢ det Sredelv ovder Scdpiorat. 

8: fv airiay, sc. unity. 

‘The argument of Socrates does not show that these enactments 
are to be approved for the reason which he gives [viz. as tending 
to unity]; and, regarded as a means to the end which he attributes 
to the state, unless some new explanation of them is offered, they 
are impossible.’ Bernays places a comma after mpdés, which he 
takes with ére: cp. xpds rovras ér: (Meteorol. i. 8, 346 a. 10); mpos 
8 érx (Herod. iii. 74). The construction is thus made simpler ; 
but the adverbial use of mpés hardly ever occurs in Aristotle. 
‘ Moreover, the end, viz. unity, which he attributes to the state upon 
his own showing is impossible.’ 

The first of these propositions, ré piay drs pddcora elvas ri» médey 
is discussed in the remainder of this chapter,—the second at the 
commencement of chapter 3. 

és pev elpyra viv, ‘as it is described in his book,’ or ‘as it is 
actually described.’ Cp. infra c. 5. § 23, viv ye ovdey ducdproras. 

mas 8¢ dei Biedeiv. Sc. rd rédos, or generally ‘what Plato means 
by unity.’ 

For the use of d:eAci» in the sense of ‘*to interpret,’ cp. Herod. 
vii. 16, ef 8€ dpa py ears rovro rowotTo olov éym dcaipéw, GAA Tt TOU Geov 
peréxov, oF may a’rd avAAaBoy elpnxas. diedeiy may also be taken in 
the more common sense of ‘ to distinguish,’ i.e. how we are to dis- 
tinguish or define unity and plurality (cp. iii, 13. § 6: ef 87 rév api8- 
pov elev dAcyos mdpray ol Thy dperiy Exovres, riva Set Bceheiv Tov Tpdroy 5). 


ov yap yiveras wddus €f Spotwv. 2. 3- 

The equality among citizens which is elsewhere (iii. 16. § 2; iv. 
11. § 8; vii. 8. § 4) said to be the true and natural principle, is not 
inconsistent with a difference of character and of pursuits. 

Swoices 8¢ rq rocouryp kai mdAts EOvous, Gray pi) Kara keHpag dos Kexwpio- Z. 3. 
pdvoe 7d wAnOos, GAD’ oloy ’Apkddes. 

The clause dray pi x.r.s. may be a description either 1)* of the 
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d6v0s, ‘when the inhabitants of a country are not yet distributed in 
villages’; or 2) of the xdds, ‘when they are no longer dispersed in 
villages. According to 1), the Arcadians are placed below, 
according to 2), above the ordinary condition of village commu- 
nities. 

1) Taking the first rendering, we may compare Plato’s Sympo- 
sium, 193 A, vuoi 8¢ ded Typ adixiay ScpxicOnper two rou Oeot xabawep 
"Apeddes td Aaxedaipoviery, But Arcadia was also the most back- 
ward state in Hellas, the type of primitive simplicity. Hence, 
without referring to the dispersion of the Mantineans by the Lace- 
daemonians (Xen. Hell. v. 2. 6) it is possible that Aristotle is 
speaking, not of their actual, but of their primitive and traditional 
state. 2) On the other hand he may be using the Arcadians as an 
example, not of the @os but of the wédts, and contrasting their 
condition, when centralized in Megalopolis by Epaminondas, with 
the ruder life of earlier times. They would certainly have furnished 
the latest illustration of a cvvoissots. We may paraphrase ‘When 
they are not scattered in villages, but, like the Arcadians, have a 
central city.’ 

It may be argued on the other side that Aristotle would not 
have used the Arcadians who were the most backward of Hellenes, 
as the type of a civilized, but of a semi-barbarous, nation. 

To Aristotle the vos is a lower stage than the wis. He had 
no idea of a nation in the higher sense; nor did he see how ill 
adapted the Greek méus was to the larger order of the world, 
which was springing up around him, or how completely it had 
outlived its objects. 


2.3. ¢& dy 8¢ det &y yevérbar, cider diadépes. 
The state like the nation is not a mere aggregate, but has an 
organic unity of higher and lower elements. 


2.4. ddrep rd loov 1d dyrwerovOds ode ras médas, Sowep ev rois hOrKots 
eipnrat spérepor, 

Euclid in his 6th Book uses dvrsrerovOéva: to express the relation 

of reciprocal proportion. Probably the ethical significance of the 

term among the Pythagoreans was derived from its mathematical 
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use. Cf. Nic. Eth. v. 5. § 1, and Alex. Aphrod. on Met. 1. 5, rs 
pev Scxaroovyns (oy irrodapBdvovres 1d dvrsrerovOds re xai ior, etc. 
(Scholia in Arist. Ed. Berol. 539 b. 12.) 

Sonep év ros nOcois. Here, and in vii. 13. § 5, Aristotle quotes 
the Ethics in the Politics, as he quotes the Politics in the Rhetoric 
(i. 8, 1366 a. 25). But probably the references have been 
interpolated. 


&omep Ay ef peréBaddov of oxureis nal of réxroves xat py of avroi asi 2. 5. 
oxvrordpot xal réxroves Roay, 

These words are a reflection on the proposed arrangement, not 
unlike the satirical remarks of Socrates in the Memorabilia (i. 2. § 9), 
and in the Republic ii. 374. But the connexion is imperfectly 
drawn out :—Aristotle, while making this reflection upon the in- 
convenience of the practice, admits in the next sentence that the 
alternation of rulers and subjects is in some cases the only 
arrangement possible. To Plato it seemed essential that the 
division between rulers and ruled should be permanent, like the 
division of labour in the arts, between one craftsman and another. 
Aristotle says, ‘ yes, if possible,’ but this permanence is not always 
attainable, for where there is equality and freedom among the 
citizens, they must rule in turn (vii. c. 9; cp. also infra, c. 11.§ 13). 


év als d¢ pr Suvardv . . €£ apyis. 2. 6. 

‘However desirable it may be that the same should rule, yet, if 
they cannot, but justice requires that all, being by nature equal, 
should share in the government, then they must rule by turns.’ 


dv rovroig 8¢ prpetoBar rd ev peper rove toous elkew dpoiws tog ef 2. 6. 
dpxiis. 

év rovros, Sc. among those who are naturally equal and have a 
right to share in the government. 

pipeioOa, ‘to imitate,’ i.e. to come as near as we can to ‘this 
principle of succession,’ dependent on BéAriov. 

rois €€ apis, SC. elxovow, Like ‘the original rulers, who have 
yielded to them;’ or, without supplying efovow, nearly the same 
meaning may be obtained. Cp. Book iii. 6. § 9, a passage which 
helps to explain this, 8:6 «al rds woAsrixds dpxds, Sray 3} xar’ lodrnra tov 


2.7. 


3. 3. 
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rokiray ovverrnkvia cat xa dpowrnra, xara pepos afiovew apxew, mpdrepoy 
per, 7 wéhuxer, adkoivres év pépes ecroupyeiy, kal oxomeiy Twa maduy vd 
atrov ayabdy, Somep mpdrepoy ards dpywv doxémes rd éxeivou cupépor. 


rov avrdy 8) rpéroy dpxdvrey Erepor érépas dpxovoww apyas. 

1) The equalisation of rulers and ruled is attained in two ways: 
a) by succession; 4) by the variety of offices which the same 
person may hold,—that is to say, instead of going out of office, he 
may pass from one office to another, from higher to lower and 
conversely ; the alderman may become a common councillor or 
the common councillor an alderman. Or, 2) the words are a pass- 
ing thought suggested by dAdo: yeyduevor, confirmatory of the view 
that the State consists of dissimilars, ‘There is a further variety ; 
not only do they come into and go out of office, as if they were 
no longer the same persons, but they have different offices.’ 


ei pév obv Os Exactos, Tdy’ dy ein paddAoy & BoUherar woreiv 5 Zwxparns 
. . vow 8 ovy ora dygovow x.7.r. 

‘When each man can speak of his own wife, his own son, or his 
own property, the clear conviction which he entertains may tend to 
produce unity, but this is not the meaning of those who would have 
all things in common ; they mean “all,” not “each.” ’ 


7d yap wdvres xal duddrepa xal mepirtd kat dpria dia rd dirrdy Kal dy 
Toig Adyots dpiorixovs mooted guAACyopoUs’ 81d dori rd wdvras Td aird 
Aéyery Ot pew xaddv, GAd’ ov Buvardy, WSt 3 oiOev duovonrixoy. 

The absolute unity of ‘all’ in the sense of ‘each’ is not what 
Plato intended, and is in fact impracticable. The unity of all 
in the abstract, ie. of the whole state, excluding individuals, 
does not tend to harmony. Sucha unity is really inconceivable ; a 
state without individuals is a paraoy el8os. (Nic. Eth. i. 6. § 10.) 
The term ‘all,’ like the term ‘ one,’ is ambiguous, and has a different 
meaning when applied to the state and to the individuals of whom 
the state is composed. 

wavres xal auddrepa. The fallacy is that these words may mean 
‘all’ or ‘both,’ either in a collective or individual sense. 

meptrra xaidpria, The fallacy consists in assuming that odd and 
even are the same because two odd numbers when added together 
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are even: e.g. the odd numbers, 5 + 7=12, which is an even num- 
ber ; or that five is both odd and even, because it is composed of 
three which is an odd and two which is an even number. See 
Arist. Sophist. Elench. c. 4. 162a. 33. Cp. infra c. 5. § 27, ot 
yap ray avray rd evdaipoveiy Svrep rd dpriov, x.7.A. 

mal éy rois Adyos «.r.A. ‘For the word savres is fallacious, and 
indeed the use of this and other analogous terms is a source of 
contentious syllogisms in arguments.’ «ai, ‘not only in this instance, 
but in arguments generally.’ 

The fallacy referred to is that of ovr@ecss and dtaipeois, cp. Soph. 
Elench., c. 20. 177 8. 33 ff. 


} dcov exaorp émPddXer. 3. 4. 
Either, ‘ only so far as comes in the way of,’ or, ‘is the business 
of each,’ or, with a slight difference of meaning, ‘ only so far as it 
touches or affects each.’ Cp. i. 13. § 8, &d rdv pe» dpxovra redéay 
dxecw Sei ray Ocxhy aperjiy ray 8 d\Xev sxavroy Scov émsBadAct avrois. 


Kal oUros ovy ws éxdorov. 38. 5. 
‘Every man will have a thousand sons, and these do not pro- 
perly belong to him individually, but equally to all.’ 


érs ots exacros duds Atye: roy ed mpdrrovra ray moditay f} Kaxds, 8. 5. 
dméaros Tuyxaver roy appv dy, otov euds 4 rou Seivos, rovroy roy Tpdrov 
A€yor xa? éxacrov tev ythiwy. 

ovrws*, ‘on this principle’; éuds=dpds dove, ‘Further, on this 
principle [of common parentage], each one says of the citizen who 
fares ill or well, “ he is mine,” whatever fraction he himself may be 
of the whole number; I mean that (ofov) he will say, “ he is mine,” 
or, “ his,” and this will be his way of speaking about each of Plato's . 
thousand citizens.’ The words havea reference to Plat. Rep. v. 463 
E, padsora cuppharncovew évés rwos f ed f xaxa@s mpdrrovros ... ore rd 
dudy ed npdrre i) rd dudy xaos. The citizen speaks as one in a 
thousand of all the rest: he gives a thousandth part of his affection 
to each and all of the thousand persons who are the objects of it. 
Or, to put the matter in another way: we may suppose the citizens 
to be conversing with each other: they say, ‘my son is doing 
well,’ or, ‘is not doing well,’ being each of them a thousandth part 
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of the whole. and those of whom they speak being likewise each of 
them a thousandth part. 

A different view of this passage has been iaken in the Text. 
More stress is laid on the words row ed 7 saxue sparrovra: the parent 
is supposed to appropriate the youth who is doing weil, and to dis- 
own the one who is doing badly: epee Aeyes Trav ob 7 eamee mperrosra= 
duds heya roe ob sparroera, ob« quot heyet Thy cassie sparrosva. It must 
be remembered that, according to Aristotle, the true children are 
liable to be discovered by their likeness to their parents. 

tav yee, as if Plato had made his state to consist of a thousand 
citizens; cp. infra c. 6.§ 3. This is only an inference from Rep. 
iv. $23 A, in which Plato says that the ideal state, even if con- 
sisting of no more than a thousand soldiers, would be invincible. 


&%1. 5 pev php vide 0.7.d. 
© In Plato’s state they are all “ mine”: in ordinary states there are 
many sorts of relationship, and the same person may be a father 
or a brother or 4 cousin of some one or other; there are likewise 
remoter degrees of affinity, and remoter still the tie of fellow wards- 
man or fellow tribesman. Even a distant cousinship is preferable 
to that shadow of a relationship which supersedes them all.’ 


$7. 58 dweyidy, } cav Ddrp twa ovyytouas, 
The variety of human relationa as ordinarily conceived is 
contrasted with the monotony of Plato’s society in which the state 
aml the family are identified. 


$7.  Kpeerov yap Bow dveyuw clone § 160 rpbK09 Tovron vide. 
A resumption of whrepor obre epeorrev; ‘Is not the present prac- 
tice hetter? for it is better to have a cousin of your own than to 
have a son after Plato’s fashion.’ 


8.9. acl rives. . résv ths THs yi weprdbous Npayparevopives «lvai Tis TeP 
Ave APiwv anvde rhe yuvdianas, 7h pévros yerépeva rinva daptiobas nark 
rhe byenirnras, 

Cp. Herod. iv, 180, 79 dv olay riev deipev 75 aaidlov, rovrov sais 
woulferas, who is speaking, however, not of Upper, but of Lower 
Libya, 
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by ovdéy Sovdy dors yiverOar mpos warépas cai pnrépas xat Tous py 4, 1. 
xdéppwo ris ovyyevetas Svras, Sorep mpds rovs drober, 

‘Crimes of violence are worse in the republic of Plato because 
they are attended with impiety, and they are more likely to be 
committed because natural relationships are undiscoverable.’ Aris- 
totle here mixes up Plato’s point of view and his own. He does 
not remark that Plato having abolished family relations is not really 
chargeable with the occurrence of offences which arise out of them. 
Perhaps he would have retorted that the natural relationship could 
not be thus abolished. 


cal yevopevoy, Tov nev ywopedvroy evdexeras ras voufopevas yiverOa 4. I. 
Avoes, Tew Se pydepiay. 

ray de is Opposed to ray pe», though not parallel with it=‘ but in 
the other case,’ as if ra» pév without yrwpi{éyrev had preceded. Or 
a comma may be placed after rav pév, and yvwpifdvroy may be 
separated from it. ‘And when offences take place, in the one case 
men having knowledge of them, the customary expiations may be 
made, in the other case they cannot.’ 


dromoy b¢ xai rd Kowovs wounoayra Tous vious Td ouveiwa pdvoy adedeiv 4. 2. 
rey épevray, ro 8 épay pl) KwAvoas, pnde rds ypnoes ras dAdas, ds warpi 
spos vidv eiva: mdyrwy doriy anpertorarov cal ddedhe mpds adeAddr’ eel 
nal rd épav pdvor. 

The instance quoted, marpi mpés vidy, shews that the reference is 
to Rep. iii. 403, but Aristotle has been hasty or forgetful in his 
citation. Plato does not say that he will allow the practice of 
lovers to prevail between father and son, or brother and brother, 
but that the endearments of lovers shall be only such as might be 
practised without offence between members of the same family. rd 
€pay evidently in the lover's sense of the word. 


focxe S€ paddop «.7.X. . 4.4. 
‘If the legislator desire to keep the inferior classes in a state of 
weakness, and communism is a source, not of strength, but of 
weakness, then it is better adapted to them than to the guardians ’— 
that is, according to Aristotle’s view of communism, not Plato’s. 


Cp. vii. 9.§ 8 ; c. 10. § 13 where he argues that the legislator should 
VOL. I. . E 
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destroy as far as possible any tie of race among the slave population. 
And the traditional policy of slave-holding countries has been to 
deprive the slave of education and of family rights. 


4.4. rTuwirovs. 


Sc. frrev Gdixovs gathered from fro» guua. 


4.5. «ai &’ hy alviay 6 Zuapdrys evres oleva: Oc varrey ra wepl va Téave. 
Supply roévavrioy (from the preceding) ris eirias d:° Fy», viz. unity. 
Cp. supra c. 2. § 1, aul ds Gy alriaw dnoi Sein vevenoberne bas vie rpéres 
rovrov 5 Zwxparns ob daiveras cupBaivoy ex ray Acyer. 


4.6, 7  § mal S0uei cdasives eivai aes ris Guiles épyor, anbazep cy tas ipu- 
ninotg Aéyous Lopev Adyorra rir "Apwrropdene ds rae cpavraw kad vd 
oddipa guiciy dxiBupestvrey cupties cal yextoba: dx doo Grev dy- 
geripove iva, toraiba piv obv dniiyey dwporipove éipBdpbas § viv ra: & 
84 ry wddes riw gGedicy dvcyeaion bday yiverOa: hia Ty coweeles Ti 
reairay, nai fxora Aéyew roy dv § vide warépa 9 warépa vid. 

Socrates wishes to have the city entirely one: now such a unity 
is either attained or not attained: if attained like that of the lovers 
in the Symposium (called here ¢pwrioi Adyor), p. 192, it would be 
suicidal, But it is not attained, for he only succeeds in creating a 
very loose tie between his citizens. 

@s ray dpévrev, a rare construction after A¢yew. Cp. Plat. Meno 
95 E, bs d8acrvt ofons ris aperns Aéyes, 

fi rov éva. ‘If they are to be absorbed in one another, both 
individualities cannot subsist, though one may.’ 


4,8, otre cupBaive nai ri olxeétyTa riy wpds dAAnAous rip asd Taw dyo~ 
parav rovrey Siappevrifew Hauora dvayxatoy by dy r7 xodsreig rj rowury, 
4 raripa és view ff vib és marpds, f Gs adeAdots ddAAR aw. 
dvaykaioy by is to be taken with ovpSabe, jucra with dkabporrifes. 
The latter word has two constructions, 1) with rua for subject, 
and olxedrnra as object; 2) with marépa, uidv for subjects, and the 
genitives vldv, warpds following, e. g. § warépa S&kadporrifear as visr. 


4.9. rd re Buoy xai rd dyanynrév. 
dyannréy, ‘that which is to be cherished or valued,’ like ayarnrds 
in Plat. (?) Alcibiades I. 131 E, olf’ dydvere, de feixev, "AAmSiddy rg 
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MAcwiov dpacris off” Zrrw ddd’ f els pdves, kat obros dyanytds, Zexpdrns 
3 Zwdpovicxov mal Savapérns: and Rhet. i. 7, 1365 b. 4g, ott ton 
Cnula, dy ris rov érepépbadpos ruprdon cal tiv dv’ Exovra’ ayennrds yay 
adpprras: also Homer (Odyssey ii. 365) potvos dv dyannrés. Com- 
pare the English ‘dear.’ Or, nore simply, dyarnréy may also be 
taken as answering to quAeiv: ‘men love an object which is natu- 
rally to be loved.’ 


kal mddey of napd trois pddatw [els] rods Ddous roXiras, 4. fo. 

Aristotle is referring to the case of the citizens who pass from 
one rank to another. Those who are raised to the condition of 
the guardians and those who are degraded from it have both lost 
the natural relationships of brothers and sisters, parents and chil- 
dren. But the natural relations still exist although the hames of 
them have disappeared ; and therefore they are now less likely to be 
respected. Here again Aristotle is confusing his own point of view 
with that of Plato. 

mapa rois pia must be explained as a confusion of rest and 
motion, lit. ‘those who [having been transferred from the other 
citizens] are now among the guardians.’ The words els rovs ddAovs 
woXiras have been explained as a pleonasm=‘in relation to the 
other citizens’ (ot mpogayopetovow ddedgois, x.r.d.), ‘they do not call 
them brothers.’ But the use of els in a different sense in two suc- 
cessive lines is objectionable. It is possible that the words eis rovs 
G\dous wohiras are an error of the copyist, who may have repeated 
the words of the previous live. The omission of es (which is 
wanting in Moerbeke and in two good MSS., Ms. P?, but inserted 
as a correction in one of them, and found im all the rest) is the best 
way of amending the passage. 


xdy 7 éxeiva yopls, 6. 2. 
SC. rd wepl rd Téxwa Kal rds yuvaixas. 


mérepov .. Tas Te xrnoes Kowds elvas BéArwp cat rds xpnoes. 8. 2. 
These words are a statement of the general question which is 
afterwards subdivided into three cases, though the carelessness of 
the language might at first sight lead to the inference that Aristotle 
is putting the third case only. Hence Bernays has been led, un- 
R2 
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necessarily, to alter the reading. The change made by him of re 
into ye and of «ai into «ard impairs the parallelism of erjoeas and 
xphoes (rds ye xraces xowds elvas BeAriow xara rds xpnous). The three 
cases are: 1) the soil divided, produce common: 2) soil common, 
produce divided: 3) soil and produce alike common. 


5.2. omep éna wou tev dOveev. 
vn as in i. 2. § 6, a vague expression for BdpSapos and generally 
opposed to méAes or “EAAnves: also any loosely organised people, 
ii. 2. § 3; applied to the more general divisions of Hellas, vii. 7. § 4. 
The cases of Sparta, infra § 7,and of Tarentum, vi. 5. § 10, are not 
in point, even if their practice could be regarded as communism. 


5.3. frépwr per ody Srrav rev yeapyowwrwr Aros dy ely Tpéwos Kal pgwr. 
If the land were cultivated by serfs there would be no disputes 
among the cultivators, for having no property, they would have 
nothing to quarrel about. 


5.4. tadv cvvaro8nper xowevias cxeddy yap of mrcioros Siapepspevor x.7.2. 
Either* ‘ fellow-travellers’ or ‘fellow-settlers in a foreign city.’ 
Whether the xosworla: were formed for the purposes of business or 
only of companionship is not determined. With the words cyeddy 
yap «.r.A. supply mpooxpovovar. 
5.5. kal émnoopnbév . . dueveyxas. 
A condensed expression put for 4» 8é viv rpdmov exes, dtahéper, cai 
érixoopnev (‘ when it has been improved’), ob puxpdv ay d:evéyxat. 


5.6. al pév yap driypérdecas Siypnyévas ra eyxAnpara mpds GAAnAous ov 
woncovew. 

Either 1), ‘for the division of labour will give rise to no com- 
plaints,’ i.e. will prevent complaints, émpeAeas being taken as the 
nominative to ot momoovow: or 2) regarding (as the words mpos 
d\AnAouvs and the following clause paddop 8’ émdocovew seem to 
indicate) al pé» empéAcat as nom. absolute, or the construction of 
the sentence as changing, we may translate, ‘Every one having 
a distinct occupation, men will not complain of one another.’ 


5.6. 80 dperp dé. 
‘But where there is virtue there will be in practice community of 
goods among friends.’ 


sone om aon a A “NS: o.oo. Bt re rrr LS len aT 
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troyeypapisevor. 6. 6. 
‘Sketched out or faintly indicated.’ For troypapev, cp. De Gen. 


Anim. ii. 6, 743 b. 24; of ypadeis troypaparres rats ypappais ovras 
évaheihover rois xpdpact rd (pov. 


oloy xal éy Aaxedaipovs rois re SovActs yporrat rots GAAnAwy ws cirew 5. 7. 
Bios, &rs 8 inwoes Kai cvoir, xdy Senbaow epodtiwy dy rois adypois xara 
Thy xépay. 

X*pa as opposed to méds :—‘ When on a journey in the country, 
they take the produce in the fields.’ The apodosis (i.e. some 
such words as ypavrat dpodios) is omitted. Cp. Xen. Respub. Lac. 6, 
§§ 1, 3, 4, "Evavria ye poy fyvw nal rade rois mAcioras. "Ev pév yap rais 
Mas wodeos rev éavrov exacros cai maidmv kai oixeray Kal ypnuaror | 
dpxovow’ 6 8¢ Avuxoupyos, xatacxevdoa: Bovddpevos as dy pndéy Bdadr- 
rovres amoXavouv Ts of woAirat GAArAwy ayabdy, eroinoe traidwv exacroy 
époiws re» éavrov cai ray dAXorpioy apxev. ..... droinge b€ ral 
oixerass, ef tis Senbein, ypyjoba xal rois aAXorpiots. Kal xuvav dé 
Onpevrixav cure xowoviar dSore ol per Seduevos mapaxadovew én 
Onpav, 6 8é ph avrds ayxoArdlaw Ades cxrépre. Kal trros 8¢ aocavras 
xpavra’ 6 yap dobernoas } Senbels dynparos 4 rayv wot Bovdrnbeis 
dduxéaOat, fv mov By trrov syra, AaBedw Kal ypnodpevos KadGs droxa- 
Olornow, «.7.rA. Also Plat. Laws, viii. 845 A, day 8¢ févos émdnunoas 
cropas éribupn payeiy dvarropevdpevos ras d8ous, THs pe yevvaias drréabe, 
day BovAnra, pe dvds axorovbov ywpis rysns, Fema Bexduevos, ris de 
dypoixou Acyouérns Kal ray rowovrev & vdpos elpyéraw ut) Kowovery Hpyiv Tous 
Eévous. 


Gros 8¢ yivovras ToLouTOL. 5. 8. 
‘Of such an unselfish character as to place their property at the 
service of others.’ 


rd 88 Oavroy elvas ypeyeras Bucalus, x72. 5.9. 
Cp. Nic. Eth. ix. 8; Rhet. i. 11. § 26; Plato’s Laws, v. 731 E. 


T&Y TOLOUTMY. | 6. 9. 
‘Not only money, but anything towards which there can be an 
excess of love.’ Cp. note on i. 1. § 2. 


dyaipovoww épya . . cwhpoaurns srepl ras yuvaixas, 5. 10. 
Yet Plato in his Republic aimed really at an impossible strictness 
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i, the relation of the sexes, and is very far from allowmg bs 
guardians ic indulge wm sensuality. 

Elrptswnos yey oty 9) Toavrn vouoheria «a. GitarBpetos by <iom 
tigeer 6 yup axpooyerns Goperos anobeyera, vopifew foroba tidiow 
«wa Payporry sic: xpus Ewarras, GAAws Te ani Gray carrryepy Tu TH PUP 
dnupyoorey & sais tudsreias conte os yovopcver bu 5d oy comp sien Tip 
oiciay, Acyw Be Binns re pos GAAHAOUS sep: cupBodAaiay «ai eudquapre- 
pew Kpioas Kai sAvUe iow aodaccias. 

Tne flow and regularity of this sentence remind us of the 
opening of Book vil, noticed by Bernays. (Cp. for a similar regu- 
larity supra c. 1. 

Mankind quickly become enamoured of socialistic theones, 
especially when they are interspersed with attacks on existing 
institutions, Cp. Plat. Rep. v. 464, 465; iv. 425. 


doy ob8ey yiveras Sa Thy dxouwrnviay ada ba ry poyxbnpias. 

A similar unwillingness to ascribe to institutions what is due to 
buman nature may be remarked elsewhere: e.g. c. 7.§ 8, id d 
vis Kal rh perpiay réteer obciay saci, obddr Sphedos” padrow yap Bei ras 
ds Buylas Suuadilew § ras obciag «.rd. 

The emphatic negative Sv of8éy yiveras for & ob yivera: is curious. 


DAs becopoiper ddiyous rots dx tésv nowanisy Siadhepopdvess apis wod- 
Lous cupfdddeovres vous xantyptveus dig ras craves. 

To what Aristotle may be alluding is not very clear. He may 
have remarked that there were more quarrels among Pythagorean 
sects, ag well as among friends who had become fellow-travellers, 
than among other men. A similar reflection has often been made 
on the religious communities of later times. Or he may be referr- 
ing to disputes arising in ‘guilds’ or ‘clubs,’ or partnerships in 
business, dcuepopevove is to be repeated with xexrnudvous. The 
meaning is that the owners of common property are comparatively 
few, and that therefore their quarrels, though relatively more 
frequent, do not so often come under our notice. 


BAAS Bei wrndog &v, Gowep elpnras wpdrepov, id ryv waibeiay xorviy 


piav waceiy, 


Aristatla takes up a position half way betwoen the communism 


. 
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of Plato and the existing practice of states. He would have men 
lend or give to their neighbours more than they do, but he would 
not enforce by law a community of goods; he would unite them 
by education, but would not destroy family life. 


Sowep rad epi ras xrnoces éy AaxeBaipom xal Kpnry reis ovoorrios 6 8. 15. 
wopobérns exoivacer. 

This remark more truly applies to Crete, where the common 
tables were provided at the public expense (c. 10. § 7), than to 
Sparta, where he who could not afford to contribute to his mess 
lost the rights of citizenship (c. 9. §§ 30-32). Still in both there 
was a common mode of life; and an element of communism was 
introduced by the legislator. Compare also the remarkable descrip- 
tion of the effect of Lacedaemonian training (iv. 9. §§ 6-9) in pro- 
ducing the same simple habits of life both among rich and poor ; 
and Xen. De Rep. Laced. 6. §§ 1, 3, 4. 


ndyra yap oxeddy evpyras per, AAA ra pew ob GuviKTas, Trois 8 ov 5. 16. 

ov ovrycrat, lit. ‘they have not been put together,’ implying that 
no comparison has been made of them, nor inference drawn from 
them. In other cases the inference has been drawn, but not 
applied to a practical use. As in Pol. vii. 10. § 7, and Metaph. xi. 
8, 1074 b. 8 (Snel ris xupioas abrd AdBos pdvov rd mparov, Sts Beods povro 
ras spwras ovcias elvas, Oeiws dy elppobas vopionev, eal xara rd eixds 
goNdAars eUpnpems els rd Suvardy éxdorns xal réxyns nal didocodias xa 
mad Pbeipopdvey xal ravras ras Sd~as éxeivev olovy Acipava wepirecdo Oar 
pdxps rou viv), and several other passages, Aristotle supposes the 
inventions of arts and laws to have been made many times over. 
Compare Plat. Laws iii. 677 A foll. 


pakiora & dy yévorro avepdy, ris Tos epyos ior rHy raaurny 6.17. 
woktreiay KaTacKevaLopdyny. 

‘In the actual process of creation.’ 

Cp. Plat. Tim. 19 B, mpooéoxe 3¢ 87 rivi por rode 7d mabos, oloy 
ei Tis (@a Kad trou Oeacdpevos, etre td ypadis «ipyacpéva cire kal (avra 
GAnOwaos, novyiav 8 dyorra, els émbupiay adixorro Oeacacbas xiwovpervd 
Te aura xai rt Tov Trois odpacs Soxovyray mpoonxey xara rhy ayeviay 


aOd\otvra, ravrdéy cai ¢ya merovOa xpos Thy wiley by denAGoner, 
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yn pepifer abrd nai xapifer. 
aira refers to some general subject gathered from ny rosavrap wolu- 
seiay. The neuter is supported by ra per and ra &, which follow. 


onep nal viv Aaxedaipdrin woeiy Emyeipovow. 

1)* ‘Which already,’ i.e. as a matter of fact, without having 
recourse to Plato's ideal, the Lacedaemonians are actually carrying 
out; or 2), ‘which at this very time the Lacedaemonians are 
trying to carry out [as though they had fallen into desuetude]’ 
(Schneider). For the use of »t» compare i. 8. 6. 

émyepovoy according to 1), (as often in Plato. See Ast’s 
Lexicon) is used pleonastically=‘do carry out.’ So risw éxtyepy- 
cdvrey vewrepiay (v. 7. § 13)==1ae vewrepoarrer. And Plato's 
Phaedrus, 265 E, pq éxtyetpeiy xarayrivat pépos pnder. 

mot yap rous pay gudaxas oloy gpovpovs, rovs 3€ yewpyous cat rovs 
rexviras kai rous GAAovs woXiras. 

1)* The emphasis is on rovs pévy and rovs 3¢. ‘He makes one 
class to consist of the guardians, who are a sort of garrison, and 
he makes husbandmen, [or, ‘to these he opposes the husbandmen’] 
and the artisans and the rest of the citizens.’ 2) Bernays trans- 
lates, ‘For he makes the guardians a sort of garrison and the 
husbandmen and the artisans and the others, citizens [held in 
check by the garrison],’ making a pause at rovs dAous. Cp. Rep. 
iv. 419. But the opposition between ¢povpovis and moAlras is harsh. 
For the dpovpoi or huiAaxes had a special right to the name citizens, 
whercas the husbandmen, as is implied in § 23, 28, are hardly to 
be reckoned in the State at all. Cp. c. 6. §§ 2, 3. Yet it may be 
argued on the other hand, that Aristotle has only an imperfect 
recollection of Plato; that he ‘snatches’ at the word ¢povpourras, 
and puts into the mouth of Socrates an objection which really 
proceeds from Adeimantus, though afterwards paradoxically ad- 
mitted by Socrates himself. Nor is it possible to set any limits to 
the misinterpretations of Plato passing under the name of Aristotle. 
The first way of taking the passage is confirmed by c. 8. § 2 infra: 
droles yap iv piv pépos rexviras, év 8€ yewpyous, rpiroy 8€ ro mpotroAepour 
rai Tt Onda yoy. 


GAG yhp als’ avayxaia TaUW Guoiws eize pn, viv y' ovdev Sidprorat. 
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Here, again, the antecedent to ravra is to be gathered generally 
from the context,=‘ whether these communistic institutions are 
equally necessary for the inferior and for the superior classes,’ &c. 
Cp. note on i. 2. § 2. 
yuv ye. 5. 23. 
‘As far, at least, as his book shows.’ Cp. supra c. 2. § 1. 
Kal mept Tay éxopevav. 5. 23. 
Sc. ovdéy dapioras from the previous sentence. ‘And as to 
matters connected with these, what is to be their government, 
what their education, what their laws, nothing has been deter- 
mined. A repetition of §18. The emendation dpyopuévwv (Con- 
greve) is unnecessary and out of place; for Aristotle has already 
disposed of the subject class in § 22, and at § 24 he returns 
to speak of the members of the state generally. 


nay ei xowwai al xryces cat al rav yewpyar yuvaixes. 5. 24. 
Sc. ris oixovopnoes; or more generally, ‘What then’? Two cases 
are supposed: 1) what if wives are common and possessions 
private; and 2) what if possessions and wives are both common. 


dronov 8¢ xai 1d éx tév Onplwv moreioOar Thy mapaBodhy, on det rd 5. 24. 
abra émirndevey ras yuvaixas rois dvdpdaow ols olxovopias ovdew péreoriv. - 

The language is not exact; movetoOat tiv mapaBodny=to argue 
from the comparison of the animals. ofs: sc. rots Onpiots. 


‘The rulers must always be the same; for they cannot change 6. 26. 
the metal or quality which is infused into their souls by nature.’ 
But then Plato supposes the whole ruling class to be guardians, 
divided only as young and old into warriors and counsellors (as in 
the state described in vii. 9. § 5); and he provides for exceptional 
merit by the transfer from one class to another. The actual’ 
governing class are men advanced in years (Rep. vii. 536 ff.), and 
Aristotle himself acknowledges (vii. 14. § 5) that the division of 
functions between young and old is natural, and that the young 
wait their turn and do not rebel against such an arrangement. 

ért 8€ Kal thy evdaipoviay ddatpopevos trav puddxav, GAny gyol deiv 5, 24, 
ei8aipzova rroteiy Thy wédw Tov vopoberny. advvaroy 8 evdaipovety SANY, p21) 
TOY TET TOY } A TavTwY pepoy h Tidy éxdvray Thy eVdaipoviay. 

This passage, like many others in the Politics, involves a miscon- 
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ception of Plato’s meaning. The literalism of Aristotle prevents 
him from seeing that Plato does not really take away the happiness 
of individuals in affirming that the happiness of the state must be 
considered first. He takes it away that he may afterwards restore 
a larger measure of it. He is only insisting that the doctrine of the 
priority of the whole to the part, which Aristotle holds in common 
with him (cp. Pol. i. 2. § 13), should be carried out in practice. 
Compare also Rep. iv. 420 B, C, and Politics vii. 9. § 7, (rd pe» 
yap evdaipoveiv dvayxaiov trdpxew pera ris dperns, evdaipova 8¢ mduy ove 
els pépos re Sdéyvavras ei Aéyew abris GA’ cis wdyras rovs wodtras) where 
Aristotle appears to coincide with Plato in the doctrine which he 
here repudiates. 


5.27. dyvmrep rd dprioy, x.r.d. 
Aristotle means to say that the even number may exist in the 
whole though not always in the parts (cp. note on c. 3. § 3 supra); 
but happiness must always exist in both. 


6.1-4. Socrates is here spoken of by implication (dAlya 82 mep) ris 
modreias eipnxer, § 4) as if he were the chief speaker in the Laws, 
though he is not introduced at all. The Laws are quoted as 
Plato's in c. 7. § 4. 


6. 1. xal yap ev rh wodtrelg epi ddlyow rdpyray dtapixev 6 Loxparns. 

The list which follows is a very inadequate summary of the 
subjects contained in the Republic. Probably the metaphysical 
and imaginative portions of the work appeared to Aristotle mouyrexai 
peradpopal (Met. c. 9. 991 a. 22) and alien from politics. 


6.2. rd d¢ els rd mporoAcpoiv peépos’ rpiroy & éx ToUTwY Td BovAcvdpevoy Kai 
xuptoy trys médews. 


‘And a third class taken from the warriors,’ (rév mporodepotivrer). 


6. 3. wept 8¢ rév yeopyay xal rav reymrav, rérepov obdemas fh petéxouol 
mos dpxiis . . . ovdev ducpixev. 

Yet Plato has expressly foretold, emphasizing his words by the 

declaration of an oracle, ‘ that when a man of brass or iron guards 

the State it will then be destroyed’ (Rep. iii. 416, and supra c. 5. 

§ 26), by which he clearly means that the third and fourth classes 


i 7 anid oot 0.5 Perma pioet 
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are to be excluded from office. Nor would he have thought for 
a moment of a shoemaker, or agricultural labourer, exercising 
political rights. On the other hand, it is true to say that Plato 
has nowhere defined the position of the lower classes: he has 
thus evaded the question of slavery to which Aristotle was keenly 
alive. He acknowledges the difficulty of this question in the Laws 
v. 776 ff. 


rois tEwbev Adyors. 6. 3. 
I.e. with digressions, such as the attack upon the poets (Books 
ii and iii), the theory of knowledge (v, vi, vii), the doctrine of 
immortality (x). To Aristotle these appear irrelevant, though 
naturally entering into Plato’s conception of the state, which 
includes philosophy and religion as well as politics. 


trav 3¢ vopwv rd pev mreicrov pépos wdpos rvyyavovew Svres, OAiya Je B. 4. 
mept THs ToAcretas etpnKev. 

This statement is far from accurate. The truth is that in the 
Laws of Plato a nearly equal space is given to the constitution and 
to legislation ; the latter half of the fifth book, the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and a portion of the twelfth book being devoted to the 
constitution ; the ninth, tenth, eleventh and the remainder of the 
twelfth to legislation. 


cal ravrnv BovAcpevos Kowordpay sroteiy rais méAecs Kata pixpdy 6. 4. 
meputyer mdadw mpos Thy érépay moXtretav. 

For a similar use of the word xoworépay cp. c. 6. § 16, ef pév odv 
@$ Koworarny rautny xaracKevdlet Tais méAeot THY TAAwv rroXerelay, x.T.A. 

érépay woXreiav, sc. the Republic. The idea of good, the rule of 
philosophers, the second education in dialectic, the doctrine of 
another life, are the chief speculative elements, as the community 
of property, and of women and children, are the chief social or 
practical elements, of the Republic which vanish in the Laws (Laws 
v. 739). The spirit of the Republic is more ideal and poetical, 
of the Laws more ethical and religious. Plato may be said to 
‘bring round the Laws to the Republic’ in the assimilation of 
male and female education, in the syssitia for women, in the asser- 
tion of the priority of the soul to the body and of her fellowship 
with the gods; in the final revelation of the unity of knowledge to 
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which he introduces his guardians at the end of the work (Laws 


xii. 965 ff.). 


6. 5. 


6. 6. 


ry pev yrlov. 
Cp. note on c. 3. § 5, supra. 


TO yey ovv srepirrdy K.T.A. 
This and the noble passage in the Nic. Eth. i. 6. § 1 (mpoodvrous 


ris roauTns (ytjcews ywopuerns did rd idous avdpas eloayayely ra edn. 


Ad 


fae 8 dy tows Bedriop eivas wai deiv emi carnpia ye ris GAnOeias nai ra 


olxeia avatpeiv, GAAws re nal diroodgous dyras’ duchoiy yap dvrow piiow 
Sovov mporipay rv dAnOear’) are a sufficient confutation of the idle 
calumnies spread abroad in later times respecting the quarrels of 
Plato and Aristotle, which only reflect the odtum philosophicum of 
their respective schools. Cp. note, i. 13. § 10. 


6. 6. 


ou 


xepas Sere Trois rooovros BafvAwvias x.1.X. 
A strange remark: Aristotle himself mentions, apparently with- 
t surprise, that according to the ancient tradition the Spartan 


citizens had once numbered ten thousand, and he has himself 
testified that the country could support thirty thousand hoplites 
and fifteen hundred cavalry (c. 9. §§ 16, 17). Nor were the 5000 


or 


rather 5040 citizens to be maintained in idleness, for each of 


them had to cultivate his lot. 


6. 7. 


det pév ov troribecOa car’ edynv, pydev pevros advvaroy, 
Even the best state, according to Aristotle, is limited by the 


number of citizens who can readily act together and by other 
conditions. These conditions he accuses Plato of having disre- 


ga 


rded. Cp. vii. 4. § 2, and 4. § 11. 
Plato would not have admitted the impracticability of his ideal 


state. It might be hard to realise, but was not impossible, Rep. v. 


47 
an 


1-474. In the Laws he resigns his ideal, though with reluct- 
ce, and acknowledging the conditions of actual life, he allows 


that there must be a second-best and even a third-best sample of 
states; Laws v. 739. 


6. 7. 


Eri 8¢ xadas tyes mpocbeivat Kal mpds rovs yernévrag réwous, el dei Thy 


ode (nv Boy wodtTinéy. 


Compare vii. 6. § 7, ef yap Hyeponxdy xai roderexdr (noerat Biov x.7.X. 
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(sc. # és]. The two passages mutually confirm each other and 
the comparison of them shows that neither here, with Muretus, nor 
in vii. 6. § 7, with Bekker (2nd edition), do we need to substitute 
modewixdy for modsrexdy which in both passages is used to express 
International Relations. The addition of 2} povwrixdy or pi) pove- 
repov in some MSS. after woAsrixéy appears to be a gloss, probably 
suggested by vii. 2. § 16. 

The same criticism—that a state must have a foreign as well as 
a domestic policy, is made once more on Phaleas in c. 7. § 14. 
Nations and cities can no more get rid of other nations and cities 
than man (except by going into the wilderness) can tear himself 
from the society of his fellows. Cp. Mazzini’s forcible saying, 
‘Non-interference is political suicide.’ 


el 8€ Tis xy rovovroy amodéyxeras Biov, pyre tov Wiov pyre Tov Kowdy THs B. 8. 
wévews . . dtreNBovow. 

‘But if a person does not accept the life of action either for 
individuals or for states, still the country must be protected 
against her enemies.’ In modern language, ‘however much we 
may dislike war and the use of arms, there are cases in which the 
resistance to an enemy becomes a duty.’ 

dred Oovow, i.e. ‘lest they renew the attempt.’ 


xal rd wAnOos 8¢ ths xrncews dpav dei, prore BéAtiov érépws dcopica @, 8. 
Tp capes paddov. 

Literally, ‘Would it not be better to define the amount of 
property differently by defining it more clearly ?’ 


dorep dy ef rts elev Sore Liv 0° rovro yap ore xabdAouv paddov. 6. 8. 

It is doubtful whether these words are to be taken r) as an illus- 
tration of the want of clearness in Plato’s definition, or 2) as a 
correction of it; e.g. 1) ‘this is only saying, ‘ enough to enable a 
man to live well.”’ But this explanation seems to require that the 
following words rotro ydp dors xafddov paddov should be translated 
‘this however is too general’ (Bernays), giving a sense to paAAopv 
(=adAov 4 8ei) which is doubtful unless suggested by the context, 
as in Rep. iii. 410 E, Phaedo 63 D. 2)* ‘ By the confused expression 
“Enough to live upon with temperance,” he means only “ enough 
to live upon well or virtuously ; for this is the more general idea.”’’ 





6. 9. 


6. 13. 
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&fess alperal. 

The MSS. give dperai, corrected by Bekker from a marginal note 
in a copy of the Aldine edition into aiperai. But the words éfes 
alperal are unmeaning. It is possible that ¢fes may be the true 
reading and dperai the glosg or vice versi. See note on text. 


adetvas Thy Texvorroiay, 
Another inaccurate criticism. For Plato expressly provides that 
the overplus of population should be sent to colonies (Laws v. 740). 


dei Be rotr’ ody Spotws axpiBas Crew wept ras méhes Tére Kat viv. 

‘But this matter ought not to be regulated with the same strict- 
ness then and now,’ i.e. it ought to be regulated with greater 
strictness in the imaginary state of the Laws than in existing states. 


mapatuyas. 
‘For whom there is no place at the banquet of life.’—Malthus. 


rovro O¢ riOévas 7d mAOos aroBdérevra mpis ras roxas, dp eupSaivg 
reXevray Twas Trav yennbévray, nai mpds riy Tav GNhev arenviay. 

ray ddd, ‘the sterility of others,’ ic. of others than those who 
have children, implied in the word yer»mOévrwv,—‘ the death of some 
of the children and the sterility of some of the married couples.’ 


SeiBwr pév ody 5 Kopivbtos, Sv vopobérns trav dpyawordrwy, rovs oixous 
“oous @nOn detv Stapévery at 1d AROS ray roAtray, cal ef rd mparov rous 
KAnpous avloous elyov mdvres xara péyebos. 

taovs and avivovs are here used in slightly different senses, frous 
referring to the numbers of the families, dwicovs to the size of the 
lot. ‘He thought that the number of the families should be the 
same, even although the original size of the lot was different.’ That 
is to say he accepted the existing distribution of property among 
famihes, however disproportioned, and did not allow it to be 
afterwards altered. 

Of Pheidon the Corinthian nothing is known; he has been 
identified with Pheidon the tyrant of Argos on the ground that 
Corinth lay in the Argive dominions (Miller, Dorians i. 7. § 15). 
But no evidence is adduced of this assertion. The word Kopisces 
may have been a slip: (ep. for a similar or worse error, infra c. 1}. 
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§§ 2, 15; v. 12. § 12, 14); but such a slip would be remarkable 
in a writer who has elsewhere called Pheidon tyrant of Argos, 
v. 10. § 6. 
rept péy rouray . . Aextéoy Uorepor. 6. 14. 
There is no adequate fulfilment of this promise to resume the 
question hereafter. But cp. vii. 5.§ 1; 10.§ 11; 16. § 15. 
dyot yap Sety x.r.d. 6.14. 
Aristotle is finding fault with Plato’s vagueness :—‘He says 
nothing but that the governors and governed should be made of a 
different wool.’ 


ry wacay ovalay épines yiver Oat peifova péypt wevtathacias. 6. 15. 
Cp. Laws, v. 744 E, where the proprietor is allowed to acquire 
(xréo6a) four times the value of his original inheritance. If we 
add in the original inheritance which was not acquired, the limit 
of property will be fivefold. There is no reason for supposing any 
mistake in this statement (Susemihl) or in c. 7. § 4. 


cal riv ray olxomédwv 86 Bialpec Bei oxoreiv, py wor ov cuudépn B15. 
mpos olxovopilay, 
One of the homesteads is to be in the city, another on the border 
(v. 745 E), the first to be the dwelling of the elders, the second of 
the son of the house (vi. 776 A). A plan similar to the one which 
he condemns is adopted by Aristotle in vii. 10. § 11: cp. note on 
text, in which the inconsistency of the two passages is pointed out. 


dx yap ray ém\crevdévroy éoriv. 6. 16. 
The normal idea of a mod:reia is that it consists of the free 
citizens who carry arms and are its natural defenders, Cp. iii. 
7. § 3, 4, draw 8¢ 1rd wAROos mpds rd Kowvdy modiTevnTas cuppéepor, 
Kadeiras 7d xowdy Svopa racay toy woMredy, mwodtreia’ ovpBalver 
eiAdyos* éa pév yap duaépaw nur’ dpsrav fh cdéyous év3dxerat, mAciovs 
& fbn xaderdv nepBaoobas mpds macay dperqy, GAAa pddtora Thy woe- 
pexny’ avty yap év mAnOes ylyverar’ Sidwep nara Tavrny Thy ToTetay KUpse- 
rarov Td mporoAepouy, Kal perdyougw aurns ol xexrnpevos ta Oma, and 
see also Ib. c. 17. § 4; iv. 13. § 7; and Nic. Eth. viii. 10. 6. 


THY yap sparny wodireiay, 6. 16. 
The same as the érépe weluveia (§ 4), i. the Republic of Plato. 


6. 17. 


6. 20. 


ee es eens 
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Here the Spartan is spoken of as a mixed constitution; in iv. 
c. 9. § 7, as a combination of aristocracy and democracy. So un- 
critical writers of the last century extol the English constitution as 
comprehending the elements of every other. It was thought by 
other nations as well as by ourselves to be an ideal which Europe 
should copy. But so far from being the fulfilment of a perfect design, 
it was really the growth of accident ; the merit lay not in any wisdom 
of our ancestors, but in the willingness of the people to conform to cir- 
cumstances which was so wanting among the Spartans. . . With the 
criticisms of Aristotle on the Lacedaemonian constitution it is 
interesting to compare the very similar criticism of Plato in the - 
Laws, iv. 712 D, E, nat py Evvvody ye, & Léve, riy ev Aaxedaipom srods- 
relay ovK Exo oor ppalew ovrws, Fvriva mpocwayopevey airiy dei" nal yap 
rupavvids Soxet pos mpoceotxevas’ rd yap rev épdpwv Gavpacrdy ws rupay- 
windy év airy yéyove’ nal ris evioré poe Galvera: macayv trav rédeww dnpo- 
xparoupévy padtor douxdva. 1d 8 ad py pdvat dptoroxpariay avriy «lvas 
mayranacw Gromoy, «al piv 8) Bacreia ye da Biov tr’ éoriv dv airy ral 
Gpxaoradrn tracey Kai mpos navrwv dvOpworwv cal nuaor atrov dAeyouéyy. 
éy® 8¢ otra viv eLaiyns dy épwrnbeis dvras, Sep elrrov, ovx exw dimpird- 
pevos elreiv ris rovrey dotl ray modraay. Cp. Cic. de Rep. ii. 23. 


év 8€ rois vdpots etpnrat rovras ws Sdov ovyxeioOa Thy apiorny moX- 
relay ex Sypoxpatias xai Tupavvidos. 

This is not really said, though in Laws (iv. 710 ff.) Plato sketches 
an imaginary tyrant who is to mould the state to virtue. 


dépew dpyxovras. 
$épew=‘ to vote for,’ used here as in Plato and Demosthenes 
with the accusative of the person. 


aipowvras pev yap mdvres emdvayxes, GAN’ ex Tov mpwrov risznparos, elra 
mddw tcous éx tov Seuvrépov, eit’ ex ray rpirev. Any ob naow émdvayees 
jv Trois €x Tey Tpitev fh rerdproy, ex 8€ Tou TerdpTou Tay TeTdprwy pdros 
émavaykes trois mparots kai Trois Sevrepors. 

The general meaning is that the higher the qualification of the 
elected, the lower may be the qualification of the electors, or, vice 
versa, the lower the qualification of the elected, the higher must be 
the qualification of the electors ; they should balance one another. 
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There remain, however, some difficulties in reconciling the text 
of the Politics with the statements of Plato. 

What Plato says in the Laws (756) may be shortly stated as 
follows: ‘For those who are to be elected out of the rst and 2nd 
classes, all are compelled to vote and are liable to penalties if they 
abstain from voting : for those who are to be elected out of the 3rd 
class, only the three first classes are compelled to vote and are liable 
to penalties; for those who are to be elected out of the 4th class 
only the two first classes. 

The text of the Politics as given by Bekker (which is that of all 
the MSS.) does not agree with the corresponding passage of Plato 
and in one place at least is corrupt. 

1) The words éx rod rerdprov rav reraprwv can hardly be right if 
we are to get any sense out of the passage at all. Either rot 
rerdprov OF tay rerdprwy must be omitted. Probably we should 
omit the latter, for rod rerdprov agrees best with rot mporov ripf- 
paros and rou devrépov antea, and ray reraprov may have crept into 
the text from the preceding rerdprw». Either alternative is simpler 
than reading rerrdpwy (for rerdprwy) as in 2nd Ald. edition. 

But 2) if we are to make the passage agree with Plato, we 
should further omit rpfrw» 4 before rerdpray. Cp. Laws, 756 D, 
where nothing is said about the third class. 

Finally, we must allow that Aristotle may not have remembered 
or may have misunderstood the words of Plato. Such a sup- 
position cannot be thought far-fetched, when we consider the 
numerous passages in which he has done unintentional injustice 
to his master, Pol. i. 13. § 10; ii. 4. § 2; ii. 5. § 27; ii. 6. § 5, etc. 
The words od waow éndvayres, SC. aipetoOat, do not imply that some of 
the class were compelled to vote. They are used as they are in 
Anal. Pr. ii. 15, 63, b 26 for the particular negative proposition, 
which is called by Aristotle indifferently rd ob wayrt and rd ob rivi, 
from which of course we can logically infer nothing as to the par- 
ticular affirmative. 


1 ee - eee” =~ eo 


hs pev ovv ovx éx Snuoxparias xai povapylas dei cumorava riy rocaurny 6. 22. 


moXireiav, ex TOUTWY Pavepdy Kai THY VoTepoy PnOncopévey, Stay émiBddAy 
mept THs ToLaUTns moNcrelas 7 oKeYyes. 
VOL. II. F 
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€x rourov. Whether the inference be true or false, it is difficult 
to elicit from the words which have preceded the grounds for 
maintaining that a polity should not be made up of democracy 
and monarchy. Strictly speaking they are only a more detailed 
statement of this proposition, not an argument in support of it. 

In the passage which follows (Grav émdddz), Aristotle is looking 
forward tothe discussion of what he calls wodcreia, or ‘ constitutional 
government,’ which like the constitution of the Laws, falls short of 
the ideal state, but is in advance of most existing forms. 

rotaurns, ‘a state similar to that in the Laws.’ 


Tay vorepoy pnOncopever. 
Mixed constitutions are treated of in iv. cc. 7-9, but the promise 
seems hardly to be fulfilled in that place. 


Gee 8¢ nal mepi thy aipecw trav dpydvray rd ef aipetév aipetods ém- 
xivSuvoy’ ef ydp ries ovorivat Oédovct eal peérptos rd AnOos, del ard TH 
rourwy alpeOnaovrat BovAnow. 

Cp. Mill’s Representative Government, chap. ix (Should there 
be two stages of election ?), ‘The comparatively small number of 
persons in whose hands, at last, the election of a member of par- 
liament would reside, could not but afford additional facilities to 
intrigue.” The double election of representatives is thought to be 
a safeguard against democracy ; it is really a source of danger and 
suspicion, and weakens the national interest in politics. It seems 
often to supersede itself. Thus the election of the President of 
the United States by Electoral Colleges has passed into a mere 
form of universal suffrage. The only case in which such elections 
succeed is where the electors have other important functions (like 
the American State Legislatures, to which the election of the 
Senate is entrusted), and therefore cannot be appointed under a 
pledge to vote for an individual. 

For the indefinite use of émxivduvov cp. Thuc. i. 137, émecd) é re 
dodaret pev poi, éxeive d€ év érixsvduvp madw 7 droxouidy éydvero. 

ai per iStwray ai dé dirroodpay cai rodttixav. 

i8iarns is opposed both to philosophers and statesmen, as in 
Plato to dnyovpyss (Laws 921 B) and to wowrjs (Phaedr. 258 D), 
and in Thucydides (ii. 48) to iarpés. ‘iddsra’ such as Phaleas 
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and Hippodamus ; ‘ philosophers’ such as Pittacus or perhaps 
Pythagoras ; ‘statesmen’ such as Solon or Lycurgus (cp. infra, 
c. 12. § 1). 


3d Dadeas 6 Xadxnddmos rovr’ eionveyxe mparos. 7. 2. 

A sentence apparently inconsequential but really a condensation 
of two propositions. ‘Therefore Phaleas the Chalcedonian intro- 
duced this, sc. the regulation of property, he being the first to 
do it.’ 

Nothing is known of Phaleas from other sources. The manner 
in which Aristotle speaks of him in this passage (§ 2 $701 yap, § 8 
etror dy 6 Dadéas, otera: yap) would lead us to the inference that he 
was not a legislator but the writer of a book ; and this inference is 
further confirmed by c. 12. § 1, in which Aristotle (?) places first, 
and in a class by themselves, the private individuals who had 
treated of laws, apparently meaning Phaleas and Hippodamus. 
Whether Phaleas was earlier than Hippodamus is uncertain. It 
is true that Hippodamus is described as the first of those not 
statesmen who treated of ‘the best state,’ c. 8.§ 1. But the stress 
may be laid on the words sepi ris wodtreias rijs dpiorns, ‘Hippodamus 
was the first, not of political writers, but the first who treated of 
the perfect state’ which would be consistent with the claim of 
Phaleas to be an earlier writer on the subject of politics in general. 

We cannot argue with Grote (Pt. II. c. 6, vol. ii. p. 523) that 
because Phaleas was the first who wrote or speculated about the 
equal division of land, therefore the legislation of Lycurgus or the 
ancient Dorian institutions may not have anticipated him in fact. 


xaroutCopdvats, SC. Tats moAeot OF sodcreiats, aN emphatic present, 7. 3. 
‘when in process of settlement.’ 


TH Tas wpoixas rovs pe mrAovaious ScSdvas perv AapBavew 3€ wn x.7.A. 7. 3. 
Cp. the Babylonian ‘ marriage-market’ in Hdt..i. 196. 


epyor yap py) vewreporowovs elvas rods rovovrous. 1.8; 
With this passage compare v. 12. § 17 where Aristotle criticizes 
rather captiously the remark of Plato ‘that loss of fortune is a 
source of revolutions,’ to which he replies that ‘ it is only dangerous 
when it affects the leaders of the state.’ 
F 2 


7. 6. 


7.7. 


7. 7. 
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otoy xai Zdrav dvopobernoey x.7.d. 

Mr. Grote (iii. pt. ii. chap. 11, p. 179) thinks that these words refer 
only to the annulment of mortgages. But they clearly imply that 
Solon restricted or attempted to restrict the amount of land which 
might be held by individuals. Although there is no other evidence 
of this fact, the silence of antiquity cannot be taken as decisive 
against the statement of Aristotle, and is certainly no reason for 
explaining away the plain meaning of his words, whether he was 
correctly informed or not. 


ers 8 rove maXaovs KAnpous kare (ev. 

Dependent on wéyor «loi, gathered from the preceding sen- 
tence. The preservation of the lot tended to maintain the 
equality of property; hence the transition from the one subject 
to the other. 


ov yap &r cvvéBasvey dnd ray wpiopdvey Tysnudrow eis ras dpyas Badifesw. 

The meaning is as follows :—Originally the Leucadian citizens 
had a lot which was their qualification for office. They were 
afterwards allowed to sell this lot, and still retained the right of 
holding office, when they had lost their qualification. 


GAAA ry re wadelay aris ~oras Bei Adyew, Kat Td play eivat Kai THY abr 
ovder Sedor. 

So in modern times reflections are often made on the evils of 
education unless based on moral and religious principles. Yet it 
was a noble thought of an early thinker like Phaleas that there 
should be equal education for all. 

xal 76 play x.r.d. ‘ Moreover there is no point in saying that it is 
one and the same, for it may be bad.’ 


rovvavrioy 3¢ wept dxdrepov’ of ey yap roAAol dd ro wept ras ernoes 
Encov, of dé yapievres wept Tew Tidy, cay iat. 

The opposition here intended is between the inequality of 
property by which the many are offended, and the equality of 
honour which offends the higher classes. 

wepl dxdrepov, SC. ras ernone Kal rds Tipds. 


| LL setae a ea nD ne eS Pie esis LE, Se eee BRR. 2 Pee Le eee eee 
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ov roiwuy dia ravryvy pdvov, GNAA Kat Gv emOupoter, iva xaipwos rais dvev J, 12. 
Aumay Hoovais. Ti ody dxos ray tpiav rovray ; 

The words xai dy em@upoiery, though rather weak, are found in all 
MSS. and are therefore probably genuine. They are omitted 
however by Bernays, and have been variously corrected, xai dvev 
ériOupsdov (Bojesen), sc. ddunoovow, an ingenious conjecture ; dy yu) 
énGupaow (Schneider), too great a departure from the MSS.; 
dver Gupnrot (also Bojesen), too rare a word. 

The general meaning is plain: ‘ And therefore, i.e. not only to 
still pain, but also to gain pleasure, they will desire pleasures to 
which no pains are annexed.’ The three motives are, 1) necessity, 
2) desire of things not necessary, 3) desire of painless pleasures. 


ox dy émf{nrocev ef pi) mapa hedovodias dxos, 7.12. 
‘They will look for a cure from philosophy and go no further.’ 


olov rupayvotow ovy iva pi) pryoow. Ad xai al repal peydAat. 7. 13. 
Cp. the Story of Jason, who said weejqy dre yy rupavwoi, iii. 4. § 9 
and note. So Daniel Manin (quoted by Stahr) used to say of him- 
self that ‘he knew nothing except how to govern.’ ‘And as is the 
greatness of the crime, so is the honour given to the tyrannicide.’ 


dei 8é xal mpds rovs yerrmavras K.7.X. 7. 14. 
A favourite idea of Aristotle. Cp. supra c. 6. § 7. 


GAN’ ovras ws dy cal py éxdyrwy rovaurny ovciay. 7.16. 
= GAN’ otrws roteiy cs dy wowotey cal pi) éxovrwr TooavTny ovciay, the 
more general word sori» being understood from moepei. 
‘That your enemies should act as they would do if you had not 
so great an amount of property,’ i.e. that your wealth should be no 
temptation. Cp. Plat. Rep. iv. 422, where he argues that trained 
warriors will be always too much for wealthy citizens. 


Eubulus, by birth a Bithynian, was the tyrant of Atarneus in 7, 1¥, 
Mysia, and was succeeded by Hermias his slave, whose niece or 
adopted daughter Aristotle is said to have married; Eubulus 
revolted from Persia, and was besieged by Autophradates, the 
Satrap of Lydia. See Strabo, xiii. 610, Suidas s. v. ‘ApsororéAns. 


7. 19. 


7. 20. 


7. 23. 


8. I. 
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dcaBer ia. 

The diobelia was the ordinary payment of two obols for attend- 
ance on the assembly and the courts, and also for theatrical 
entertainments. These payments seem in the later days of Athens, 
and even during the Peloponnesian war, to have amounted to 
three obols, and some of them to have been as high as a drachma. 
They were also made much more frequently than in ‘the good old 
times.’ Cp. Schol. in Aristoph. Vesp. 684, where it is said on the 
authority of Aristotle in [the] Politics that the sum given was 
originally three obols, but afterwards varied at different times : also 
cp. Lucian Dem. Encom. 36; Prooem. Dem. 1459, 27, a remark- 
able place; and other passages quoted by Boeckh, ‘ Public 
Economy,’ Eng. Tr. vol. i. ed. 1, pp. 296 ff. 


THY OY TOLOVTWY apyn K.T.A. 

If dpxy be retained, ray roovrwy refers to some idea of reform 
vaguely implied in the previous sentences. dx conj. Scaliger, apxet 
Coraes. 


GAX’ elrrep Bei Snpoctous etvat, Tous Ta Kowa épyaopevous Sei xabarep ev 
"Emiddpvp te, nal as Acchavrés more xateoxevuley "Abnynat, tovrov exew 
Tov Tpérov. 

Bernays places a comma after efrep, and omits the second 38¢i, 
placing a xai before xaOamep. ‘But if this is so (i.e. if artisans 
are to be public slaves), those who are to be engaged in public 
works should be slaves.’ Nearly the same meaning may be got 
from the text, *if we place a comma after etva: and remove the 
comma after épyafopévous: ‘But if artisans are to be public slaves, 
those who are-engaged in public works should form this class.’ 

rovtov éxew Tov tpdmov, SC. dnpooious etvaz. This Diophantus, or 
“some one else of the same name, about whom nothing is known,’ 
was Archon at Athens in the year 395. 


Stobaeus has preserved some fragments of a work ep) modc- 
tetas, which bear the name of ‘Hippodamus the Pythagorean’ 
(Florileg. xliii. pp. 248-251, xcviii. p. 534, Mullach. Fragm. Philos. 
Graec. vol. ii. p. 11). But there can be little doubt that they are, 
as Schneider says, the pious fraud of some later writer. The 
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portions cited by Stobaeus will be enough to show the character 
of such performances. These fragments disagree in several points 
with the statements of Aristotle; such as the threefold division of 
the citizens into councillors, auxiliaries, and artisans (cp. the Re- 
public of Plato), and the subdivision of each class into three other 
classes; the three principles of honesty, justice, utility, and the 
three instruments by which civil society is knit together, reason, 
habit, law. Of all this and of a good deal else, there is no trace 
in Aristotle, although the triplets are also found in Stobaeus. Con- 
siderable differences are not however inconsistent with the genuine- 
ness of the fragments. A more suspicious circumstance is the 
character of the philosophical distinctions, such as the opposition 
of xaddv, dixastov, and cupdépoy, which could hardly have existed before 
the time of Socrates, and a certain later tone of thought. 


HiPropamus. Lepi DoXereias. 


‘In my opinion the whole state is divided into three parts: 
one the “Good ”—that is, those who govern the commonwealth 
by mind; another, those who rule by force; a third part, those 
who supply and furnish necessaries. The first class I call coun- 
cillors; the second, “allies” or warriors; the third, artisans. To 
the two former classes belong those who lead a freeman’s life: 
to the latter those who work for their living. The councillors 
are the best, the artisans the worst, the warriors are in a mean. 
The councillors must rule, the artisans must be ruled, while the 
warriors must rule and be ruled in turn. For the councillors settle 
beforehand what is to be done: the warriors rule over the artisans, 
because they fight for the state, but in so far as they must be 
guided, they have to submit to rule. 

‘Each of these parts again has three divisions: of the coun- 
cillors there are 1) the supreme council; 2) the magistrates; 3) the 
common councillors. The first has the presidency, and deliberates 
about all matters before they are carried to the assembly. The 
second comprises all those who are or have been magistrates. 
The third, the common councillors, are the mass of senators 
who receive the measures which the upper council have pre- 
pared, and vote upon and determine matters which come before 
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them for decision. In a word, the upper council refers matters 
to the common council, and the common council, through the. 
general, to the assembly. In like manner there are three divisions 
of the warrior or military class: the officers, the fighters in the 
front ranks, and lastly the common herd of soldiers, who are 
the larger number. The officers are the class which furnishes 
generals and colonels and captains and the front rank of soldiers, 
and generally all those who have authority. The soldiers of the 
front rank are the whole class of the bravest, most spirited, and 
most courageous men; the common herd of soldiers are the 
remaining multitude. Again, of the class who work for their 
living, some are husbandmen and tillers of the ground; others 
mechanics, who supply tools and instruments for the needs of life ; 
others traders and merchants, who export superfluous productions 
to foreign countries, and import necessaries into their own. The 
framework of the political community then is composed of such 
and so many parts; we will therefore proceed to speak of the 
harmony and unison of them. 

‘ Now every political community exactly resembles a stringed 
instrument, in that it needs arrangement and harmony and 
touch and frequent practice. Of the character and number 
of the elements which form the arrangement of the state I 
have already spoken. The state is harmonized by these three 
things—reason (Aéyos), moral habit, law, and by these three man 
is educated and becomes better. Reason gives instruction and 
implants impulses towards virtue. The law partly deters men 
from crime by the restraint of fear, partly attracts and invites 
them by rewards and gifts. Habits and pursuits form and 
mould the soul, and produce a character by constant action. 
All these three must have regard to the honourable and the 
expedient and the just; and each of the three must aim at 
them all if possible, or, if this is not possible, at one or two. 
So will reason and habit and law all be honourable and just and 
expedient; but the honourable must always be first esteemed ; 
secondly, the just; thirdly, the expedient. And generally our 
aim should be to render the city by these qualities as far as 
possible harmonious, and deliver it from the love of quarrelling 
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and strife, and make it at unity with itself. This will come to 
pass if the passions of the youthful soul are trained by endur- 
ance in pleasures and pains and conformed to moderation ;—if 
the amount of wealth is small, and the revenue derived from the 
cultivation of the soil;—if the virtuous fill the offices in which 
virtue is needed, the skilful those in which skill is needed, the rich 
those in which lavish expenditure and profusion are needed ; and to 
all these, when they have filled in due manner their proper offices, 
due honour be assigned. Now the causes of virtue are three: 
fear, desire, shame. The law creates fear, moral habits, shame 
(for those who have been trained in right habits are ashamed to 
do wrong); reason implants desire. For it is a motive power, at 
once giving the reason and attracting the soul, especially when 
it is combined with exhortation. Wherefore also we must pre- 
pare for the souls of the young guilds and common meals, and 
places of living and meeting together, military as well as civil, 
and the elders must be harmonized with them, since the young 
want prudence and training, the old, cheerfulness and quiet en- 


joyment.’ 


Aristotle’s account of the character and attainments of Hippo- 
damus may be compared with the passage in the Lesser Hippias of 
Plato(?) (368 A foll.), in which Hippias is described as acquainted 
with every conceivable art and science. The personal description 
of Hippodamus also bears an odd resemblance to the statement of 
Diogenes Laertius about Aristotle himself—rpavrds ry por... 
GAAG kat ioxyvooxeAns . . . hy, nai puxpduparos, doOnri re émionuy xpopevos 
xa) Saxrvdios nal xovpG (v. 1. § 2 init.). 

The quantity of the name Hippodamus, though unimportant, 
is a somewhat difficult question. In Aristophanes (Knights 327) 
the a is long, yet if the name be a compound of djpos, it is hard to 
give any meaning to it. It has been thought that Aristophanes 
has altered the quantity for the sake of the joke. 

Mention occurs of the ‘Inmo&dpeos dyopd at the Piraeus in Andoc. 
de Myst. § 45, p. 7, Xen. Hell. ii. 4. § 11, and Dem.(?) adv. Timoth. 
§ 22, p.11go. A tradition is preserved by Strabo (xiv. 653, os 
gaciv), that the architect of the Piraeus was the architect of the 
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magnificent city of Rhodes. The scholiast on Knights 327 who 
supposes the Hippodamus of Aristophanes to be the person here 
mentioned, supposes him also to have designed the Piraeus at the 
time of the Persian War («ard rad Mnéexa); but he had probably no 
special means of information and only ‘combined’ the two facts 
that Hippodamus was the architect of the Piraeus and that The- 
mistocles was the original author of the proposal to improve the 
harbour. Hippodamus is also called ‘the Thurian’ in Hesychius. 
The city of Thurii was founded in 445 B.c. and Rhodes was built 
in 406 B.c. If therefore Hippodamus was a Thurian and also the 
builder of Rhodes he must have designed not the original works 
of the Piraeus, but the improvements made at a later date, such as 
was the middle wall in the age of Pericles, p.c. 444. This latter 
date is more in accordance with the half Sophist, half Pythagorean 
character which is attributed to Hippodamus. It is also more in 
accordance with the words of Aristotle in vii. 11. § 6, 9 3¢ ré» dior 
oixnoewy Sidbeors Hoiov yey vopifera... dy eGropos 7 kal Kard Toy vedrepow 
xal ray ‘Immoddpetov rpdéxov, where it is implied that the Hippodamean 
plan of arranging cities in straight streets was comparatively recent. 
Cp. for the whole subject C. F. Hermann de Hippodamo Milesio. 


nal edopp wodvredei, Ere 86 do Oqros ebredoos wT. 

There is no reason for suspecting corruption. The eccentricity 
of Hippodamus consisted in combining expensiveness and sim- 
plicity : éejros is dependent on some such word as xpyoe to be 
supplied from xdécpe. 


Sajpec 8 els rpia pépy THY xdpas, THY per iepdv, Tiw B¢ Snpocias, rip 8 
diay. 

The division of the land proposed in the Seventh Book (c. 10. 
§ 11) is nearly similar to that of Hippodamus. 


d&xcacrnproy éy rd Kupsov. 

Plato in the Laws also establishes an appeal, vi. 767 C. ‘The 
final judgment shall rest with that court, which has been esta- 
blished for those who are unable to get rid of their suits either 
in the courts of the neighbours or of the tribes.’ 
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ras 8¢ xpioes €v rois dcxagTnpiots K«.T.A. 8. 5. 
See infra note on § 14,15. Though the principle of Hipnodatiiis 

is condemned by Aristotle as unsuited to the Athenian popular 

courts of law, it prevailed in the more advanced jurisprudence of 

the Romans in which the judges were allowed to give a sentence 

of 2. 2. or non liguet, whence the Scotch verdict of ‘not proven.’ 

The ideas of Hippodamus certainly show great legislative ingenuity 

in an age when such a quality was extremely rare. 


ws omw@ rovro wap’ aAdols vevouobernpevoy' gorse 8¢ nai ev 'AOnvae 8. 6. 
otros 6 vdépos wiv nal dv érépas rev médewv. 

Aristotle intends to say that Hippodamus proposed this law as 
a novelty of which he claimed the credit, whereas it already existed 
at Athens and elsewhere. The meaning is clear, though the form 
of the sentence is not perfectly logical: ‘*But this law actually 
exists in Athens at the present day,’ and this is considered as 
sufficient proof that it existed at the time of Hippodamus. Or 2) 
without any opposition but with less point: ‘And this law now 
exists at Athens.’ Cp. Thuc. ii. 46. 


rous 8 alpebevras émypedciobar cower nai Eevixdy xai dppamxav. 8. 7. 
I.e. ‘They were to watch over the public interests and over the 
interests of persons who had no legal status.’ 


Aristotle, after his rather onesided manner of attacking an 8. 10, 11. 
Opponent, raises several dmopias respecting the three classes of 
Hippodamus. ‘ How can the two inferior classes, who have no 
arms, maintain their independence? For many offices they are 
obviously unfitted: and if they have no share in the state how can 
they be loyal citizens? Granting that the artisans have a razson 
d@’étre, what place in the state can be claimed by the husbandmen 
and why should they have land of their own? If the soldiers 
cultivate their own lands, there will .be no distinction between 
them and the husbandmen ; this, however, is not the intention of 
the legislator: if there are separate cultivators of the public lands, 
then there are not three, but four classes. The husbandmen are 
practically slaves who will be at the mercy of the warriors; and if 
so, why should they elect the magistrates? They will have no 
attachment to the state and must be kept down by force.’ 


8. 12. 


8. 13. 


8. 14. 


8. 16. 


gs. 16. 
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To these dmopia he finds no answer. He adds one or two 
more : ‘ How can the husbandmen produce enough for themselves 
and the warriors? And why, if they can, should there be any 
distinction between their lots and those of the soldiers?’ 


yewpyjce: dvo olxias. 

Either olxia is here used like olxos in the sense of ‘property’ or 
‘inheritance’; or yeopynoe: must be taken to mean ‘maintains by 
agriculture.’ (Cp. for a similar use of ofxia Dem. de Fals& Leg. 
Kaprroupén ras rav xpwpévev olxias: and for another singular use of 
yewpyto, i. 8. § 6, Somep yewpyliay (icav yewpyoovres.) If neither of 
these explanations is deemed satisfactory, we must suppose a cor- 
ruption of the text, which may be corrected by reading els dvo olxias 
(Bernays), or dvew olxias. The old Latin translation ‘ ministrabit’ 
has suggested the emendation tmrovpyjoe. This is no better, or 
rather worse, Greek than yeopynoe in the sense given above. 


rouro 8° év pev 77 Stairy Kat mAeloow évdeyerat. 
‘This in an arbitration is possible, even although the judges are 
many.’ 


6 pev yap etxoce pvas, 6 8é dcxaoris Kpivec Bdxa pas, 6 per wrdov, 6 F 
@Aagaoy, Gros de wévre, 5 dé rérrapas. 

é yey yap clearly refers to the litigant, sc. dpeiAeo@a: oferas. But in 
what follows, the words 4 6 péy mAdov 6 8€ €Aaccov may refer either 
1) to the difference between the judges and the litigant or 2*) to 
the differences of the judges among themselves. In the first case 
5 pév wAdov 3 d€ EAaccov is a generalised statement of the words 
which have preceded, 6 pév yap elxoos pris, 6 3¢ Sixacrijs xplver dexa 
peas. But in the second case the words are restricted to é de d:xna- 
ars kpives 8éxa pvas, GAdXos 8é mévre, 6 8€ rérrapas. Anyhow there is 
a colloquial irregularity, the words dAdos 3¢ mévre x.r.A. having crept 
in out of place, as an illustration of the general principle 6 pé» rAéov 
x.7.d, already stated. 


ebd0aApov dxoticar pdvoy. 
A confusion of language: cp, etrpécmmos (c. 5. § 11). 


€xet yap cvcohayrias. 
That Hippodamus was speaking of political discoveries and not 
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of inventions in the arts, is clear from the context. Hippodamus’ 
error was derived from the analogy of the arts, § 18. We can 
easily understand the danger of rewarding discoveries such as 
were made in the conspiracy of the Hermae at Athens or in the 
days of the Popish Plot in England. Aristotle admits that there 
have been and will be changes in government, but he advocates 
caution and insists that law should be based on custom. 


al réyvat maca xal al Suvdpecs. 8. 18. 
Every art and science is also a power to make or become ; 


hence the word divas being the more general term is constantly 
associated with both réywy and émornyn. 


(nrovos 8 Sdws ob rd marptoy GAAd rdyabdy mavres. 8. 21. 
This statement goes beyond the truth. For the traditions of fam- 

ilies or clans are very slow in giving way, as e.g. in the constitution 

of Lycurgus or Solon, to a sense of the common good. It is rarely 

and for a brief space that nations wake up to the feeling of their 

own nationality, or are touched by the enthusiasm of humanity. 


dpolous elvas nal rovs tuxévtag Kal rods dvonrous, Somep xai A€yeras 8. 21. 
Kara TOY ynyevav. 

dpoious has been altered by Bernays into éAéyous but without 
reason. It may be taken 1) as=<dypoious rois yryevéat, or, #)* duoious 
may be joined with «al rovs rvxydvrus=‘no better than simple or 
common persons.’ Cp. Hdt. vil. 50, yrdpyos éypédvro duoinas nad ov. 
Plat. Theaet. 154 A, dAAp dvOparp ap’ Suocoy nal col galverar drioiv. 


Gonep yap ral rep) ras dAdas réxvas, nal thy moirichy rdf aduvaroy 8, 22. 
axpBos wdvTa ypadpivat. 

1)* If we take mdyra as subject, rj» sodcrunjy raf» may be the 
remote object of ypapjva, or the words may be governed by wept 
of which the force is continued from mepi ras dAAas réxvus. Or 2) 


ry wodsrixhy rdégiy may be the subject of ypady»a, in which case 
nayra is to be taken adverbially. 


ov ydp rocovroy wpeAncerat Kiwioas, Scov BraSnoera trois dpxovoww Bg, 
arecOeiy Oca Geis. 

Cp. Thuc. iii. 37, pndé yrwodueda, Sri yelpoor vduots dxumproes 
xpopévn weds xpeicowy doriy h Kadas €xovowy dxuposs. 


23. 


8. 24, 25. 


9. I. 
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xasmoas, SC. 6 roAirns gathered from the previous sentence. 


6 yap vdpuos loyty ovdeulay eyes mpds rd welBerbar wArv mapa rd eos, 
rovro 8 ov yiverat et un bcd ypdvou wAnOos, Sore rd padiws peraBadrrew ex 
ray trapxdvreav vépov els érépous vopous xawois avbeva mroeiy dort rh 
Tov vopou Suvapw .. exer peyadny Sradopdy. 

Cp. Plat. Laws i. 634 D, els ray xadXioray dy etn vdpov pr (nreiv rep 
véow pndéva ¢ay, ota Kade@s avray 4 pi) xad@s gee and Arist. Met. ii. 
3, 995 a. 3, mrdeny de loyxty Exes rd Tubes of wdos dnAovorw, ev ols rad 
pvOmdn xal madapimdn peifov ioyves rou ywaoxew wep) airev dud rd Ses. 

xes peydAnv dsadopdy, lit. ‘makes a great difference.’ 


In this chapter Aristotle tacitly assumes or perhaps acquiesces in 
the popular belief that Lycurgus is the author of all Spartan insti- 
tutions. He was supposed to be the founder of the Spartan 
constitution, as Solon of the Athenian, or as King Alfred of the 
ancient English laws. The Ephoralty is apparently attributed to 
him; yet elsewhere (v. 11. §§ 2, 3) Theopompus, a later king of 
Sparta, is said to have introduced this new power into the state. 


ef re mpds TH indOeow Kat Tov Tpdtrov irevayrins Ths MpoKeydyyns adrois 
moXtrelas. 

ef ri, SC. vevopobernra: xal rév rpérov following mpds rhw trdbecw. 
mpoxepévns avrois, i.e. 1)* ‘which is proposed to the citizens,’ roXiras 
understood from modsre@v supra; or 2) ‘ which legislators set before 
themselves’ referring to vopodera implied in vevopobérnrat : cp. 7 
indOeoss rou vopoberou at the end of this chapter (§ 33). 


Thy Tey dvayKaiav axoAny. 

‘ Leisure or relief from the necessary cares of life.’ The construc- 
tion is singular and rare in prose, yet not really different from é run 
axodg xaxov Of Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1286. So Plat. Rep. ii. 370 C 
Sray els &, cxoAnY Ta” DAdXwy aywv, mpartp. 


q Te yap Oerradey weveoreia rrodAdas ereOero Trois Gerradois, dpotws d¢ 
cal rois Adxwow of Eidkwres' Sonep yap épedpevorres rois drvynpace 
dcareAovow, 

Cp. Laws vi. 776 C, D: ‘I am not surprised, Megillus, for the 
state of Helots among the Lacedaemonians is of all Hellenic forms 
of slavery the most controverted and disputed about, some approving 
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and some condemning it; there is less dispute about the slavery 
which exists among the Heracleots, who have subjugated the 
Mariandynians, and about the Thessalian Penestae.’ Yet in this 
passage of Aristotle the Penestae are spoken of as constantly 
revolting from their masters. 


mepi 8€ rovs Kpyras ovdév mm rotovroy cupBéBnxev’ airuov 8 ows rd 9. 3. 
ras yeirmmoas médets, Kairep moAenovoas GAAnAas, pydeniay elvas cuppa- 
Xov rois aduiorapevors Och Td pr) TUpHéEpey Kal avrais xexrnptvais meproixous* 
rois 8€ Adxwow of yerrma@vres €xOpol mdvres foray, "Apyeioe kat Meconnos 
nat ’Apxades. 

The argument is that in Crete, where all the states had their 
Perioeci or subject class, no attempt was ever made to raise a servile 
insurrection when they went to war, because such a measure would 
have been contrary to the interests of both parties. The Cretans 
were the inhabitants of an island and there were no out-siders to 
encourage revolt among the slaves (cp. c. 10. § 15, dAAd xabdmep eipnras 
odferas 8:4 rév rémov). Probably also a sort of international custom 
prevailed among them, arising from their common necessity, of not 
raising the slaves in their wars with one another. The Argives and 
the other Peloponnesian states, when at war, were always receiving 
the insurgent Helots. But the Argive subject population, like the 
Cretan, were not equally ready to rise, and indeed were at times 
admitted to the governing body (cp. v. 3. § 7, nal év “Apye: ray ey rij 
€886un Grrodopevev td KNeopévous rod Adxwvos nvayxdoOnoay rapadéfac Gat 
Trav mepwoixwv revs), We may also remark that in c. 5. § 19 supra, 
Aristotle incidentally observes that the Cretan slaves were com- 
paratively well treated, although forbidden gymnastics and the 
use of arms. 

The word ‘perioeci’ appears to have been used in Crete to 
denote generally an inferior class, who were not, as at Sparta, 
distinguished from Helots or slaves. This is confirmed by c. 10. 
§ 5, yewpyovai re yap rots pe (SC. Aaxedatpovioss) Eihares, rois 8é Kpgow 
ol sepioxot, But compare also Sosicrates [B.c. 200-128] preserved 
in Athenaeus (vi. c. 84. fin., p. 263), rh» mév xowny Soudeiay of Kpires 
kadovor pvoiay, ryy 8€ idiay adayswras, ros 8é meptolxous tmnxdous. The 
use of the term pyoia in Sosicrates is confirmed by the celebrated 


9. 4. 


9. 5. 


9. 8. 
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Scolium of Hybrias the Cretan (Bergk 27), rovrp (sc. rp fides) 
Seondras proias xéxAnuat. Cp. also Athen. vi. 267, where the term 
peprns is said by Hermon to be applied to ‘ well-born’ serfs: eiyensis 
olxerat. 

kai adraig xexrnpevas mepioixous. ‘Since they too have perioeci.’ 

With these criticisms we may compare Aristotle’s proposal (vii. 
9. § 8 and 10. §§ 13, x4) in the description of his own state, that 
the husbandmen should be either slaves or foreign perioeci. 

domep yap olxias pdpog dnp xai yury. 

The singular pépos is used by attraction with the singular amp. 

For the general subject, cp. Laws vi. 780 E ff.: ‘For in your 
country, Cleinias and Megillus, the common tables of men are 
a heaven-born and admirable institution, but you are mistaken in 
leaving the women unregulated by law. They have no similar 
institution of public tables in the light of day, and just that part of 
the human race which is by nature prone to secrecy and stealth 
on account of their weakness—I mean the female sex—has been 
left without regulation by the legislator, which is a great mistake. 
And, in consequence of this neglect, many things have grown lax 
among you, which might have been far better if they had been 
only regulated by law; for the neglect of regulations about women 
may not only be regarded as a neglect of half the entire matter, 
but in proportion as woman’s nature is inferior to that of men in 
capacity of virtue, in that proportion is she more important than 
the two halves put together. 

Cp. also Rhet. i. 5, 1361 a. 10, das yap ra xara yuvaicas paiha 
Sowep Aaxedaipovins, cyedov xara rd fusou ovx evdaiovoves: and supra 
i. 13. § 16; also Eur. Andr. 596, 

oud’ dy, «i Bovdctre rts, 
cTedper yevaro Zrapriarider xdpn. 

emi ris pxis avrap. 

Translated in the text, as by interpreters generally”, ‘in the days 
of their greatness,’ i.e. in the fourth century s.c. after the taking 
of Athens when Sparta had the hegemony of Hellas. But is not 
the passage rather to be explained ‘many things in their govern- 
ment were ordered by women’? (Schlosser). For why should 
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women be more powerful in the days of their greatness than in 
their degeneracy? To which it may be replied that the very 
greatness of the empire made the evil more conspicuous. Ac- 
cording to the latter of the two explanations dpxjs corresponds to 
dpxew in what follows. 

This use of the genitive is not uncommon: cp. én orpanas 
Arist. Wasps 557; rovs emi réy mpaypdrwy, sc. dvras, Dem. 309. ro. 


For the conduct of the Spartan women in the invasion of 9. ro. 

Epaminondas: compare Xenophon, himself the eulogist of Sparta, 
Hell. vi. 5. § 28, ra&yv 8¢ dx ris wédews al pew yuvaixes ode roy xarvov 
dpooa nvelyovro, dre ovSerore iotca: moAepiouvs, and Plutarch, Ages. 
31, who has preserved a similar tradition, ovy frrov 8é rovrwpy 
€A\vrovy roy’ Aynoidaoy ol card riy wéAwy OdpuBor kal kpavyai xai diadpopat 
roy mpeaBuréper Svoavacyxerotvrey Ta ywwdpeva, Kat Trav yuvaKay od duva- 
pévor novyd(ey, dAAd wavranacw éxppdvwer ovody mpds Te THY Kpavyny 
Kal rd rip rey wodepleey. 


Xphnoyos pev yap ovdey foar, Sonep dv érépas mddeow, OdpuSow dé 9. 10. 
wapetxov TAelwo rev mrodeplor. 

Either 1)* ‘For, unlike the women in other cities, they were 
utterly useless’; or 2) ‘For, like the women of other cities, they 
were utterly useless; and they caused more confusion than the 
enemy.’ 


The employment of the men on military service, which rendered 9. 11. 
it more easy for Lycurgus to bring them under his institutions, 
is supposed to have caused the disorder of the women which made 
it more difficult to control them. Yet we may fairly doubt whether 
this notion is anything more than a speculation of Aristotle or 
some of his predecessors (asi pév), striving to account for a seem- 
ingly contradictory phenomenon. For there could have been no 
trustworthy tradition of the time before Lycurgus. It is observable 
that Aristotle, if his words are construed strictly, supposes Lycurgus 
to have lived after the time of the Messenian and Argive wars. 
Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, vol. i., p. 143 note w, considers the words 
xal Meoonvious in § 11 to be an interpolation. But this assumption 
of interpolation is only due to the exigencies of chronology. The 
testimony of Aristotle may be summed up as follows: on the one 
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hand he favours the traditional date; for he connects the name of 
Charillus an ancient king with that of Lycurgus c.10. § 2: and on 
the other hand it is very possible that he may not have known, or 
may not have remembered the date of the Messenian Wars. 

Grote (p. 2. c. 6, p. 516, n. 3) defends the Spartan women against 
the charges of Aristotle and Plato (the gArcAdkey) Laws vii. p. 806, 
reiterated by Plutarch (Ages. c. 31), and even supposes that ‘their 
demonstration on that trying occasion (i.e. the invasion of Laconia) 
may have arisen quite as much from the agony of wounded honour 
as from fear.’ Yet surely Aristotle writing not forty years after- 
wards, who is to a certain extent supported by the contemporary 
Xenophon (vi. 5, 28 see above), could hardly have been mistaken 
about a matter which was likely to have been notorious in Hellas. 


alrias pay ody elaty abtos rey yevopenwy. 

Sc. the women :* or ‘these are the causes’ (adras by attraction for 
ravra). ‘The first way of taking the words gives more point to the 
clause which follows. 


tin bet ovyyrepny eee. 
‘We have not to consider whether we are to blame Lycurgus, or 
to blame the women ; but whether such a state of things is right.’ 


ob pdvoy axpéreay Twa woe tis roksreias adThy nal abrhy. 

airy xo avr» Must agree with wodcrefay understood in dwpéradp 
Tiva wove THs woXcreias, these words being equivalent to dwpery wow 
1” wodsreiay: OF avrys, which appears to have been the reading of 
the old translator (ipsius), may be adopted instead of airy». 


pera yap ra viv pybevra rois mwepi THY ayepaXiay THs KrnCEes éxcri~ 
phoecer ay ris. 

1)* The mention of avarice, or 2) the mention of women 
naturally leads Aristotle to speak of the inequality of property. 
The connexion is either 1) that avarice tends to inequality or 2) 
that inequality is produced by the great number of heiresses. 


Plutarch (Agis, c. 5) apparently ascribes to the Ephor Epitadeus 
the law which enabled a Spartan to give or bequeath his property 
as he pleased. Either Aristotle has followed a different tradition, 
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or the legislator is only a figure of speech for the institution (cp. 
supra, note at beginning of chapter). 


ray r éxuxAnpev. 9. 15. 
Cp. Nic. Eth. viii. 10. § 5, éviore 8é dpyovow al yuvaixes dwiaAnpos oberat. 


} xal perpias. 9. 15. 
‘Or even a moderate one.’ «a? is here qualifying. ‘ Better have 
no dowries or small ones, or you may even go 80 far as to have 
moderate ones.’ 


pow 86 tears Sovvas ray éwixAnpow Gre dy BovAnras. 9. 15. 

yvy, not ‘now,’ as opposed to some former time, but ‘as the law 
stands.’ See note onc. 5. § 23 supra. Boras, SC. rind. 

‘A man may give his heiress to any one whom he pleases’: i.e. 
heiresses may be married by their relatives to rich men, and the 
evil of accumulating property in a few hands will thus be increased. 
Herodotus, vi. 57, says that the giving away of an heiress whom 
her father had not betrothed was a privilege of the kings of 
Sparta. There may have been a difference in the custom before 
and after the days of Epitadeus (cp. note on § 14), though this is not 
expressed by the particle viv. 


obSe yDusos 15 xAnbos hoary, SC. ext rhs OnSaiew cuSorjs, §§ 10,16. 9g. 16. 


ytyere 84 dea view Ipyew abrise Spdow Sri pathes atrois cixe th wept 9. 16. 
why réfy tasty. 

7a wept rip rage ravray, sc. their arrangements respecting property 
described in the previous sentence. For the use of ravrny with a 
vague antecedent, cp. below ravryy rv ddpbwew: also i. 2. § 2. 


pias wdsym. 9. 16. 
The battle of Leuctra (Bc. 371) at which, according to Xeno- 
phon, Hellen. vi. 4. § 15, one thousand Lacedaemonians and four 
bundred out of seven hundred Spartans perished. The population 
of Sparta was gradually diminishing. In the time of Agis IV. reg. 
240-248 Bc. according to Plutarch (Agis, c. 5), the Spartans were 
but 7oo, and only about 100 retained their lots. 


ext per raw nporéper Bacriéer petedidovay rys wokereias. 9. 17. 
Yet Herodotus (ix. 35) affirms that Tisamenus of Elis, the 
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prophet, and Hegias, were the only foreigners admitted to the 
rights of citizenship at Sparta. According to Plutarch, Dion was 
also made a Spartan citizen (Dio, c. 17). 

nai acw elvai wore Trois Yeapnarass xai puptovs. 

The ancient number of Spartan citizens is variously given: here 
at 10,000; in Herod. vii. 234, at 8,000; according to a tradition 
preserved by Plutarch (Lycurg. c. 8), there were 9,000 lots which 
are said to have been distributed partly by Lycurgus, partly by 
Polydorus, the colleague of the king Theopompus. 


imevarrios 8¢ cai 5 wept ray rexvowoday wépos mpg TasTny Thy 
Bidpbuors. 

At Sparta the accumulation of property in a few hands tended 
to disturb the equality of the lots. The encouragement of large 
families, though acting in an opposite way, had a similar effect. 
According to Aristotle, depopulation and overpopulation alike con- 
spired to defeat the intention of Lycurgus. Yet it does not seem 
that the great inducements to have families were practically suc- 
cessful ; perhaps because the Spartans intermarried too much. 

Like Plato and Phaleas, the Spartan legislator is accused of 
neglecting population. (Cp. supra c. 6. § 12, 13, and c. 7. 
$§ 4-8.) It is clearly implied in the tone of the whole argument 
(against Mr. Grote, vol. ii. c. 6) that there was an original equality 
of property, but that it could not be maintained; cp. rds «rjoes 
lod{ovra, 6. § 10; rhs xepas ovre Senpnpems, 9. § 19; and so Plato, 
Laws 684 D. 


dca rH» aroplay Snoe foray. 

Cp. Thuc. i. 131, etc. where we are told that Pausanias trusted 
to escape by bribery, morever xypnpacw dkadicew ry diaBodny. Also 
Rhet. iii. 18. § 6, 1419 a. 31, Kal as 5 Adxwr evOurdpevos ris épopias, 
¢perdpevos e: Soxovow aire dicains awodwAeras repo, épn. ‘O ¢, 
‘Ovxoty ov rovras raira dou ;’ Kal és én. ‘Ovxovw dicaias dy,’ épy 
‘gal ob dwddow;" ‘OU dqra,’ Sn, ‘ol yey yap ypqpara AaBdvres ravra 
Expagay, dys 3° obx, GAA yropp.’ 

xal viv 3 dv rois "AvSpiots. 

*Apdpin iS a proper name, probably referring to some matter in 
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which the Andrians were concerned. It is unlikely that Aristotle 
would have used the archaic word dy8pa for gidirta or ovocira. 
For this use of the word dvdpea cp.c. 10. § 5, xai rd ye dpxatov éxddour 
of Adxwves ob didirta dAX’ dy8pia, xabdwep of Kpyres, 9 kai SnAov ore 
éxetOey eAnArvbev. 

The event to which Aristotle refers is wholly unknown to us, 
though the strange expression which he uses indicates the great 
importance of it (dco» é’ davrois SAny rip wédw arddecay). 


Gore xat raury cuvemBAdwreaGar ry wodtreiav. 9. 20. 
‘So that in this way, as well as by the venality of the Ephors, 
together with the royal office the whole constitution was injured.’ 


8et yap thy woditelay Thy péAAcveay ca{erOas mévra BovdeoOar Ta 9. 22. 
pépn ris wodews elva: xai diapevery taba. 

The nominatives which occur in the next sentence, of péev ody 
Bawls, oi 8€ xadol xayaboi, x.r.A. show that the corresponding words 
ra peépn tis médews are the subject of Bovdecbas=8ei mdvra rd pépy 
ris méXews BovArecOas ry rodcreiay cam{ecGat xai Siapéve raira. 

ravra is to be taken adverbially with diapévew= card raird. 


Grow yap  dpxy avrn ris aperys éeoriv. 9. 22. 
Nearly the same words occur in Demosthenes, c. Lept. § 119, 

p. 489, where speaking of the yepovoia, he says, exet pév ydp dots rips 

dperns GOAov ris modcreias xuplp yevérbas pera rev dpotoy. 


wadapimdns ydp éort diay. 9. 23. 
It is not known how the Ephors were elected. Possibly in the 
same way as the yépovres (vide note on § 27 infra), which Aristotle 
likewise calls wadapimdns. Plato, Laws iii. 692 A, says that the 
Ephoralty is éyyis ris «Anperjs 8uvdpews, by which he seems to 
mean that the election to the Ephoralty was almost as indiscri- 
minate as if it had been by lot. 


As in the funeral oration of Pericles, the Spartan discipline is 9. 24. 
everywhere described as one of unnatural constraint. There was 
no public opinion about nght and wrong which regulated the lives 
of men. Hence, when the constraint of law was removed and they 
were no longer dpxdpevos but dpxovres, the citizens of Sparta seem 
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pov 8 éwep aai epi ry GAAny wodsrelay 5 vopoberns daivera: raée 9. 28; 
Grdroripows ydip caracxevd{ev rove woXlras rovros Kixypnrds mpds Typ 
Gipeow Tisv yepdvren. 

According to the view of Aristotle and of Plato nobody should 
seek to rule, but everybody if he is wanted should be compelled to 
rule. Yet this is rather a counsel of perfection than a principle of 
practical politics. And it seems hardly fair to condemn the work 
of Lycurgus, because like every other Greek state, Sparta had 
elections and candidatures. 


Sidwep cféreuroy cupmperPeutag rots ¢yOpous. 9. 30. 

oupspecBevras does not refer to the kings, but is an illustration 
of the same jealousy which made the Spartans consider the dis- 
sensions of the kings to be the salvation of their state. d&érep= 
‘by reason of a like suspicion.’ 

It has been argued that Aristotle in this section is criticising the 
kings only. And we might translate (with Bernays and others) 
‘they sent enemies as colleagues of the king,’ e.g. in such cases as 
that of Agis (Thuc. v. 63). But these could hardly be described 
aS ovpmpecBevrai, any more than the Ephors who, according to 
Xenophon (de Rep. Lac. c. 13. § 5), were the companions of the 
king—not his active counsellors, but spectators or controllers of his 
actions. 

Ancient historians dre apt to invent causes for the facts which 
tradition has handed down. Cp. note on c. 9. § 11 supra; also 
v. 11. § 2; Herod. v. 69; Thuc. i. 11, &c. It may be easily 
believed that there were frequent wapanpecSeias among Spartans, 
but that these were the result of a deeply-laid policy is the fancy of 
later writers. Still less can we suppose the double royalty which 
clearly originated in the ancient history of Sparta to be the work of 
the legislator. Compare the Laws (iii. 691 D) of Plato (who pro- 
bably first suggested the notion of a special design), ‘A god who 
watched over Sparta gave you two families of kings instead of 
one and thus brought you within the limits of moderation.’ 


Tv cuvodoy. 9. 31. 
Either 1) the gathering for meals; or 2) the contribution, as in 
Fidt. i. 64. 


9. 32. 


9. 35. 


9. 37. 


10. 1. 
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Bovreras pdy yap Snpoxparixdy eiva rd xaracKevacpa THY TUCCtTio®. 

It may be admitted that the common meals had a sort of level- 
ling or equalizing tendency; but this could hardly have been the 
original intention of them, whether they were first instituted at 
Sparta by Lycurgus or not (cp. vii. 10. § 2 ff.). They are more 
naturally connected with the life of a camp (§ rr) and the brother- 
hood of arms. They may also be the survival of a patriarchal life. 


The remark that the office of admiral was a second royalty 
appears to be justified chiefly by the personal greatness of Ly- 
sander. Teleutias the brother of Agesilaus was also a distinguished 
man. It cannot be supposed that Eurybiades or Cnemus or 
Alcidas or Astyochus were formidable rivals to the king. 


rovrov Od-‘dudornpa odx dAarrov’ voui(oves per yap yiverOas rayaba ra 
wepisaynra Oo dperns waAAoy fh Kaxias’ cal rovro yey xadas, Ors pévros 
ravra xpeirre THs aperns UrodauSavovaww, ov Kaas. 

‘The Spartans were right in thinking that the goods of life 
are to be acquired by virtue, but not nght in thinking that they 
are better than virtue’ (cp. vii. c. 2. and c. 14). The ‘not less 
error’ is that they degrade the end into a means; they not only 
prefer military virtue to every other, but the goods for which they 
are striving to the virtue by which they are obtained. 


Thy ey yap wédw wewoinxer dypnuaros, rous J Weusras giAoyprcrovs. 

It is quite true that many Spartans, Pausanias, Pleistoanax, 
Astyochus, Cleandridas, Gylippus and others were guilty of taking 
bribes. But it is hard to see how their crime is attributable to the 
legislator. Not the institutions of Lycurgus, but the failure of them 
was the real source of the evil. 

The love of money to whatever cause attributable was held to be 
characteristic of Sparta in antiquity. The saying ypqpera xpqper 
amp is placed by Alcaeus (Fr. 50) in the mouth of a Spartan, and 
the oracle ¢ gsAoypayaria Iadpray cAct dAdo de obdey is quoted in the 
Aristotelian Dodcreias fr. Rei. Lac. 1559 b. 28. 


wdpeyyus yey cori raurns. 
Polyb. vi. 45 denies the resemblance between Crete and Lace- 
daemon, "Ewi 3 rie ray Kpyray peraSavres (wolsreiay) dfor emornou 
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rata dvo rpdémous mms of Aoywraros Tey dpxaley ovyypapéwr “Edopos, 
Kevopar, Kadd:cbevns, UWAdrov, mpaeroy pév dpotay eivai act xai my 
aurny 17 Aaxedatpovicr, Sevrepov 8 drawerny trdpyovaeay arodaivovarw. dy 
ovdérepoy GAnbés eivai pos Soxei. He contrasts the two states in several 
particulars; 1) the equal distribution of land in Sparta did not 
exist in Crete; 2) the greed of wealth which existed in Crete 
is said, strangely enough, to have been unknown at Sparta; 3) the 
hereditary monarchy of Sparta is contrasted with the life tenure 
of the yépovres; 4) the harmony which prevailed at Sparta is con- 
trasted with the rebellions and civil wars of Crete. 


7d 8€ melo firrov yadupas. 10. 1. 
Compare what is said of Charondas in c. 12. § 11, 79 dxpiBeig rey 
vopwy dori yadupwrepos xal ray vuv vouoberav. 


According to this view the Spartan institutions are not Dorian 10. 2. 
but Pre-Dorian, having been established originally by Minos; 
received from him by the Lacedaemonian colony of Lyctus in 
Crete, and borrowed from the Lyctians by Lycurgus. 


Bid kal viv of meploixo: rdv abrdv rpérov xpdvrat adrois, os raragKeud- 10, 3. 
gavros Mivw mpwrov ry ragiv ray vdpov. 

The connexion is as follows:—The Lacedaemonian Laws are 
borrowed from the Cretan. Among the Lyctians, a colony of the 
Lacedaemonians who settled in Crete and whom Lycurgus is said 
to have visited, these laws were already in existence, and he adopted 
them. And even at this day, the laws of Minos are still in force 
among the subject population or aborigines of Crete. 2&4 is 
unemphatic ; the logical form outruns the meaning. 

Either the laws of Minos had ceased to be enforced among the 
freemen of Crete or the freemen of Crete had themselves changed 
(Bernays); and therefore any vestiges of the original law were 
only to be found among the ancient population. Thus com- 
munistic usages may be observed among the peasants of India and 
Russia, which have disappeared in the higher classes. Yet Aristotle 
also speaks of the common meals in Crete as still continuing. 
Does he refer only to the survival of them among the Perioeci? 
By Dosiades (s.c.?) the Cretan Syssitia are described as still exist- 


10. 3. 


10. 4. 
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ing (see the passage quotéd in note on § 6). Aristotle supposes 
that Lycurgus went to Crete before he gave laws to Sparta. Ac- 
cording to other accounts his travels, like those of Solon, were 
subsequent to his legislation. 

Ephorus, the contemporary of Aristotle [see fragment quoted in 
Strabo x. 480], argues at length that the Spartan Institutions origi- 
nally existed in Crete but that they were perfected in Sparta, and 
that they deteriorated in Cnossus and other Cretan cities ; both 
writers agree in the general view that the Cretan institutions are 
older than the Spartan and in several other particulars, e.g. that 
the Lyctians were a Lacedaemonian colony, that the common 
meals were called “A»3pa or ’Avdpeia, that the Cretan institutions 
had decayed in their great towns but survived among the Perioeci ; 
and also in the similarity of offices at Lacedaemon and Crete. 
The great resemblance between this account and that of Aristotle 
seems to indicate a common unknown source. 

The existence of the same institutions in Sparta and Crete and 
the greater antiquity of the Cretan Minos may have led to the 
belief in their Cretan origin. Others deemed such an opinion 
unworthy of Sparta and argued plausibly that the greater could 
not have been derived from the less; Strabo l.c. 


Aoxei 8 9 vycos Kal mpds rH dpxny ry “EAAnmny mehuxévat Kai xeioOas 
Kaos. : 

Aristotle, like Herodotus, Thucydides, Aeschylus, is not indis- 
posed to a geographical digression; cp. vii. 10. §§ 3-5. 

It may be observed that the remark is not perfectly consistent 
with §§ 15, 16. The ‘silver streak’ and ‘the empire of the sea’ 
are the symbols of two different policies. 


Ad cal riv tis Gaddoons dpy}y xaréoyer 5 Mivos. 
Cp. Herod. iii. 122, Thuc. i. 4. 


yeapyovai re yap rois pér ciAwres rots dé Kpnoly of mepionxor. 

But if Sosicrates, a writer of the second century B.c., quoted by 
Athenaeus vi. 84 is to be trusted, Aristotle is here at fault in his 
use of terms; rhw per cowry dovdeiay of Kpnres xddovos prolay, ri 36 
idlay dfayidras, rods 3¢ reptoixous inmnxdous: see c. 9. § 3. 
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gy kat Ondo Sre éxeiey édnAvber. 10. 5. 
These words may be compared with the passage in Book vii. 10. 
§ 2, dpyaia 8 foxev elvas cal ray cvocirioy 9 rafts, rd pév rept Kpnrny 
yevdpeva rept ry Mivo Bacieiay, ra 8¢ wepl rip 'Iradiay woAAG srahatd- 
Tepa rovrev. In both passages Aristotle says that the common 
meals came from Crete to Sparta. 


of pev yap Epopor ry airhy Exoves Sivamy rois év Ty Kpyry xadovpevors 10. 6. 
nda pots. 

The office of the Cosmi is identified by Aristotle with that of the 
Ephors. But the resemblance between them is very slight. The 
fact that at Sparta there were kings, while in Crete the kingly 
power, if it ever existed at all, had long been abolished, makes an 
essential difference. The Ephors were democratic, the Cosmi 
were oligarchical officers. And although both the Ephors and the 
Cosmi were an executive body, yet the Ephors, unlike the Cosmi, 
never acquired the military command, which was retained by the 
Spartan kings. Aristotle observes that the Cosmi were chosen 
out of certain families, the Ephors out of all the Spartans, a circum- 
stance to which he ascribes the popularity of the latter institution. 


obs kadovow ol Kpnres BovAny. 10. 6. 
Yet we are told that the term BovAj} was generally used to signify 
‘the council in a democracy.’ Cp. iv. 15. § 411 and vi. 8. § 17, 
also v. I. § 10, [at Epidamnus] deri ray puddpyev Bovdiy éroingey. 
In the Cretan use of the term BovA} there may be a survival of the 
Homeric meaning of the word. 


Baowrela d€ rpdrepov pev fy. 10. 6. 

Probably an inference from the legendary fame of Minos. No 
other king of Crete is mentioned. 

Dosiades, quoted by Ath. iv. c. 22. p. 143, gives the following 
account of the Cretan Syssitia : ‘ The Lyctians collect the materials 
for their common meals in the following manner: Every one 
brings a tenth of the produce of the soil into the guild (érapia) to 
which he belongs, and to this [are added] the revenues of the city, 
which the municipal authorities distribute to the several house- 
holds. Further, each of the slaves contributes a poll-tax of an 
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Aeginetan stater. All the citizens are divided among these guilds 
which they call andreia. A woman takes care of the syssitia with 
three or four of the common people to help in waiting; and each 
of these has two attendants, called xadogdpo:, to carry wood for 
him. Everywhere in Crete there are two buildings for the syssitia, 
one called the andreion, the other, which is used for the reception 
of strangers, the dormitory (xocurnpeov). And first of all they set 
out two tables in the room for the syssitia, called ‘strangers’ tables,” 
at which any strangers who are present take their place. Next to 
these come the tables for the rest. An equal portion is set before 
every man: the children receive a half portion of meat, but touch 
nothing else. On every table a large vessel is set full of diluted 
wine : from this all who sit at that table drink in common; and 
when the meal is finished another cup is put on. The children too 
drink in common from another bowl. The elders may, if they 
like, drink more. The best of the viands are taken by the woman 
who superintends the syssitia in the sight of all, and placed before 
those who have distinguished themselves in war or council. After 
dinner their habit is first of all to consult about state affairs, and 
then to recount their deeds in battle and tell the praise of their 
heroes. Thus they teach the youth to be valiant.’ 


Gor dx xowot rpeperOas rayras, cai yuvaixas cai waidas cal aydpas. 

dx xowov, ‘out of a common stock’; not necessarily at common 
tables. The syssitia or common meals of women are said by 
Aristotle in chap. 12 to be an invention of Plato in the Laws, and 
if so they could hardly have existed at Crete. Nor is there any 
allusion to them in the fragment of Dosiades (supra). The name 
dy8pia Or avdpeia also affords a presumption against the admission of 
women to the public tables. But if the words éx xowow are inter- 
preted as above, there is no reason that with Oncken (Staatslehre 
der Arist. ii. 386) we should suppose the words yvuraixas xai waidas 
on this ground to be spurious; nor is such a mode of textual 
criticism legitimate. 

mpos O¢ rH Gdsyoutriay. 

The connexion appears to be as follows: ‘And as there were 
80 many mouths to feed,’ the legislator had many devices for 
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encouraging moderation in food, which he thought a good thing, 
as well as for keeping down population. 


Ty mpos rovs dppevas woinoas dpsdiay, wepi hs ef havras 7 py pavrws LO. 9g. 
drepos fora: rou diacxeacba xaipds. 

If these words refer to this work, the promise contained in them 
is unfulfilled. Nothing is said on the subject in Book vii. c. 16, 
when the question of population is discussed. The promise, 
however, is somewhat generally expressed; like the end of c. 8. 
§ 25 supra, Aud viv pev abaper rauryy ryy oxey, Drov ydp dort xaipay. 


évravOa 8 ovx é€ dravray alpovyra rovs kéopous GAN’ éx Twa yerov, cat 10,.10-12. 
Tous yépovras ex Tray Kexoopuncéroy, wept Gy rovs avrovs dy ris elree 
Adyous nal mepl rey ey Aaxedaipon ywopevav. rd yap ayvrevOuvoy, cal Td 
Bid Biou petits» dors yépas ris afias avrois. . . rd 8 houvydfew, x.1.X. 

wept Sv. Do these words refer to* the yéporres (Susemihl, Bernays) 
or to the xéopa: (Stahr)? The connexion would lead us to suppose 
the latter; for what precedes and what follows can only be explained 
on this supposition. Yet the Cosmi appear not to have held office 
for life (cp. yépovras ¢x rév xexoopnxérev), perhaps only for a year 
(Polyb. vi. 46), though nothing short of a revolution could get rid 
of them; see infra, § 14. It is better to suppose that Aristotle has 
‘gone off upon a word’ as at c. 9. § 30, and is here speaking of 
the yéporres, but returns to his original subject at rd & novyd{ev. 
nepi dy and ywopxevov have also been taken as neuters: ‘about which 
things,’ i.e. the mode of electing: but this explanation does not 
agree with the next words, which relate, not to the mode of election, 
but to the irresponsibility of the office. 


kal rd pi) kara ypdypara dpyew, GAN’ abroyrmpovas émuoradés. 10. 11. 
Cp. c. 9. § 23 where similar words are applied not, as here, to 
the Cosmi and elders, but to the Ephors. Another more general 
censure is passed on the yépovres, § 25. 


ovve yap Anpuards te Trois Kéopas Sowep ros épdpos, wéppe y' arot- 10. 12. 
Kovow vy mow trav diapbepourrwy. 

Yet to say that the Cosmi could not be bribed because they 
lived in an island appears to be rather far-fetched. Probably 
Aristotle is thinking of the bribery of Hellenes by foreign powers, 
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and for this there was little opportunity becanse the Cretans were 
isolated from the world. 


10. 13. ot yap aodadns 6 raven. 
The expression is not quite accurate, for the caprice of an 
individual cannot be called a ease. He means that to make the 
caprice of man a rule is unsafe. 


10. 14.  wdyrew 34 avAdraroy rd ris daoupiag ras duscrae, jw xatkoracs 
woAAaus Gray py Sixas BovAewras douras. 

The words 4» xaftoracs woAAaas which follow and the preceding 
éxBadAougs ovorayres ruts show that the expression ré ris axoepias 
ray dveacrey Means not the insubordination of the notables, but the 
temporary abrogation of the office of Cosmi by their violence, or, 
possibly, their defiance of its authonity. 


10. 1g.  Zove F dmanivSevos odrws eyouga més ray AovAopiven ewrriderOas cal 

Translated in the English text: ‘A city is in a dangerous con- 

dition, when those who are willing are also able to attack her.’ 

More correctly, ‘A city which may at any time fall into anarchy 

(ovres fyovea) is in a dangerous condition when those who are 
willing are also able to attack her.’ 


10. 16. 440 ai 70 ray wepwixew panei. 

‘And this is also a reason why the condition of the Perioeci 
remains unchanged.’ 

10. 16. odre yap eSerepucas apyne xowresvoucs. 

Either 1*) have no foreign domains; or 2) have no relation to 
any foreign power. The language is not quite clear or accurate ; 
for although a nation may possess foreign dominions it cannot 
‘share’ in them. The Cretang were not members either of the 
Delian or of the Lacedaemonian confederacy. 


10. 16. vewort re wiAdcpos faraxds deaGiPnaer cis rae vEeen 
The date of this event is said to be ac. 343 when Phalaecus, 
the Phocian leader, accomapanied by his mercenaries, crossed into 
Crete and took service with the imbabuanis of Cnossus against 
those of Lyctus over whom he gained a victory, but shortly after 
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wards perished (Diod. xvi. 62, 63). This however is rather a civil 
than a ‘foreign war.’ Others refer the words to the war in the 
time of Agis IT. (B.c. 330), or to the Cretan rising against Alexander. 

peor’ re refers to om{eras 8a row réwap, ‘ Quite lately [her isolation 
did not save her,| foreign mercenaries brought war into the island.’ 


nal wohha wepitres xpds tods GAdeovs. lL. 
‘And in many respects their government is remarkable when 
compared with those of other nations’ or ‘with the others of whom 
I have been speaking.’ For the use of reperrds, cp. c. 6. § 6. 


abras yap ail xoAcretas rpeis GAAnAae Te oUreyyus wes cicd. ll. x. 

Yet the differences are far more striking than the resemblances, 
which seem to be only ‘the common tables,’ the analogous office 
of kings at Sparta and Carthage, and the council of Elders. 
The real similarity to one another of any of these institutions 
may be doubted (see note on § 3 infra): while the entire difference 
in spirit is not noticed by Aristotle. The Semitic trading aristocracy 
has little in common with the Hellenic military aristocracy; the 
prosperity of Carthage with the poverty and backwardness of Crete. 
But in the beginnings of reflection mankind saw resemblances 
more readily than differences. Hence they were led to identify 
religions, philosophies, political institutions which were really unlike 
though they bore the impress of a common human nature. 


onpsion O¢ xodsreias ouvreraypérns. LL. 2. 
‘ And the proof that they were an organized state’ or ‘ that they 

had a regular constitution.’ The insertion of « before cvvreray- 

pémms (Schneider) is unnecessary. Cp. supra ii. 9. § 22. 


rév Snow Zyovoay agrees with some word such as xdAw understood LL. 2. 
from xoAsrelay=‘ the city with its democracy. There is no need 
to change €xovcay into éxévra (Bernays) or éxovoos (Spengel). 

pire oviow yeyerio bn 1. 2. 

For the inconsistency of these words with another statement of 
Aristotle (v. 12. § 12) that ‘the Carthaginians changed from a 
tyranny into an aristocracy,’ which is also irreconcileable with the 
further statement in v. 12. § 14, that they never had a revolution, 
see note in loco. 
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dyec 8€ mapanAnowa rh Aaxorxy modireia Td pev cucoinia Toy érapey 
rois Hedéerlois, ryv 8é tov éxardv nat Terrdpwv apy ros épdpas . . rovs 
8¢ Baciels xai rv yepouciay dydAcyov rois éxet BaciAevar Kal yepovor. 

Yet there could hardly have been much resemblance between 
the common tables of guilds or societies in the great commercial 
city of Carthage, and the ‘camp life’ of the Spartan syssitia; or 
between the five ephors of Sparta and the hundred and four coun- 
cillors of Carthage: or between kings who were generals and 
elected for life at Sparta and the so called kings or suffetes who 
seem to have been elected annually and were not military officers 
at Carthage, but are distinguished from them, infra § 9. 


ov xeipor, 
Is to be taken as an adverb agreeing with the sentence, ‘ and this 
ig an improvement.’ 


- wat B&Artov 8€ rovs Bacwdeis pyre cata rd ard elvat yévos, pndé rovro 
7d ruxdv, ef re 8cahépow ex rovrwy alperovs paddoy f cab’ HAciay. 

The true meaning of this rather perplexed passage is probably 
that given in the English text which may be gathered from the 
words as they stand. With dadepov supply rd yévos dori. The cor- 
rection of Bernays, ruydv, els 8€ yepovoiay ex movciwy aiperovs iS too 
great a departure from the MSS. Lesser corrections, el 8¢, ddd’ ef 
rt, etrs have some foundation in the Latin Version, but are unneces- 
Sary. «f re is to be read as two words and answers to pire, as 
dadépor does to pndé rotvro rd ruxdy. ‘It is a great advantage that 
the kings are not all of the same family and that their family 
is no ordinary one, and if there be an extraordinary family, that the 
kings are elected out of it and not appointed by seniority.’ 


peyddey yap Kup xabeorares, dy edredeig dot, peydAa BXdwrovor cai 
EPraWay Fdn rhy wédw thy trav Aaxedatpovioy. 

He elsewhere speaks of the Spartan monarchy in a somewhat 
different spirit (iii. 14. § 3, 15. § 1 ff.). The praise here given to 
the elective Monarchy or Consulate of the Carthaginians at the 
expense of the Spartan kingship is considerably modified by the 
fact mentioned in § 10, that they not unfrequently sold the highest 
offices for money. 
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row 8€ wpds rv imdbeow ris dproroxparias Kal ris rodrelas, ll. 5. 

SC. émeriunOévroy &y «rd, Lit. ‘ But of the things which would be 
censured when compared with the ideal of aristocracy and constitu- 
tional government, etc.’ 


The constitution of Carthage was an aristocracy in the lower LL 5. 
sense, and like Aristotle’s own modcrefa, a combination of oligarchy 
and democracy (iv. 8. § 9, v. 7. §§ 5-7). While acknowledging that 
wealth should be an element in the constitution, because it is the 
condition of leisure, Aristotle objects to the sale of places and the 
other abuses which arose out of it at Carthage. The Carthaginian 
constitution is expressly called an ‘aristocracy’ in iv. 7. § 4, because 
it has regard to virtue as well as to wealth and numbers; and 
once more (in v. 12. § 14) a democracy in which, as in other 
democracies, trade was not prohibited. According to Aristotle the 
people had the power 1) of debating questions laid before them; 
2) of deciding between the kings and nobles when they disagreed 
about the introduction of measures, but 3) they had not the power 
of initiation. 
€y Tals érépas sroAcreias. 11. 6. 
Sc. Crete and Sparta. Cp. supra § 5, rais elpnuévats srodcreiats. 


rd 3¢ rds mwevrapyxias x1). 11. 7. 

Of these pentarchies, or of the manner in which they held office 
before and after the regular term of their magistracy had expired, 
nothing is known. We may conjecture that they were divisions or 
committees of the yepovaia. Their position may be illustrated by 
that of the Cretan Cosmi, who became members of the yepovaia 
when their term of office had expired (cp. c. 10. § 10). 


Thy trav éxardy. IL. 7. 

Possibly the same which he had previously (§ 3) called the 
magistracy of 104. The magistracy here spoken of is termed 
peyiorn dpxn, the other is said to consist of great officers who 
are compared with the Ephors. If the two institutions are 
assumed to be the same, we might adduce for an example of a 
like inaccuracy in number, a passage, c. 6. § 5, where the 
citizens in Plato’s Laws who number 5040 are called the 5000. 
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But it is not certain that they can be identified. According to 
Livy and Justin the ordo judicum consisted of roo. ‘Centum 
ex numero senatorum judices deliguntur.’ Justin xix. 2. (Cp. Livy 
xxxiii. 46.) They were appointed about the year B.c. 450, to 
counteract the house of Mago, and are spoken of as a new in- 
stitution. These facts rather lead to the inference that the 100 
are not the same with the magistracy of 104, which was probably 
more ancient. But in our almost entire ignorance of early 
Carthaginian history the question becomes unimportant. 


kai rd ras Sicas td rév apxeiov dixdlerOa macas [dpioroxparixdy], xai 
py Das tr’ Drv, xabdrep dv Aaxedaipon. 

Either 1)* xafdmep év Aaxe8aipon refers to the immediately pre- 
ceding clause, pi) dAAas tn’ DAwv:—or 2), to the words dixas ord 
rav dpxelov dixaferOar mdoas, in which case cal . . . dAAwy must be 
taken as an explanatory parenthesis. 

According to the first view, Aristotle is opposing Carthage and 
Lacedaemon. In Carthage all cases are tried by the same board 
or college of magistrates (or by the magistrates collectively), 


‘* whereas in Lacedaemon some magistrates try one case and some 


another. The former is the more aristocratical, the second the 


_ more oligarchical mode of proceeding: the regular skilled tribunal 


at Carthage is contrasted with the casual judgments of individuals 
at Lacedaemon. The difficulty in this way of taking the passage 
is that we should expect id rav airay dpyeiwv, unless the words xai 
pi} DAas in’ DAowv be regarded as suggesting a’raéy by antithesis. 
According to the second view, Aristotle, as in iii. 1. § ro, is 
comparing the general points of resemblance in Carthage and 
Lacedaemon. ‘Both at Carthage and Lacedaemon cases are tried 
by regular boards of magistrates, and not by different persons, 
some by one and some by another.’ The difference between the 
professional judges of the Carthaginians and the casual magistrates 
of the Spartans is noted in ili. 1. § 10, but here passed over in 
silence. The Carthaginian and Lacedaemonian arrangements 
may thus be considered as both aristocratic and oligarchic,— 
aristocratic because limiting judicial functions to regular magis- 
trates; oligarchic, because confining them to a few. They are 
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both contrasted with the judicial institutions of a democracy. The 
difficulty in this way of construing the passage is not the paren- 
thesis, which is common in Aristotle, but the use of @Ao» vaguely 
for ‘different persons,’ and not, as the preceding words id ror 
dpxeiwr would lead us to expect, for ‘different magistracies,’ or 
‘boards of magistrates.’ 

In neither way of taking the passage is there any real contra- 
diction to the statement of iii. 1.§ 10. ‘The words of the latter 
are as follows: ‘For in some states the people are not acknow- 
ledged, nor have they any regular assembly; but only extra- 
ordinary ones; suits are distributed in turn among the magistrates ; 
at Lacedaemon, for instance, suits about contracts are decided, 
some by one Ephor and some by another; while the elders are 
judges of homicide, and other causes probably fall to some other 
. Inagistracy. A similar principle prevails at Carthage; there certain 
magistrates decide all causes.’ | 


For the sale of great offices at Carthage, see Polyb. vi. 56. § 4, 11. 9. 
rapa pev Kapyndovins 8apa pavepas diddvres AapBdvover ras dpyds* mapa 
8 ‘Papalas Odvards ore mepi rovro > mpdaripov. 


dct 3€ vopife dudprnpa ules Thy ee «iva THs dptoroxpa- 11, 10, 
vias ravrny x.T.X, 

The error consists in making wealth a qualification for office ; 
the legislator should from the first have given a competency to the 
governing class, and then there would have been no need to 
appoint men magistrates who were qualified by wealth only. Even 
if the better classes generally are not to be protected against 
poverty, such a provision must be made for the rulers as will 
ensure them leisure. See infra § 12, BéAriov 3 ef nal mpociro ry 


3 s ”~ tJ o o 
drropiay Tay emexav 6 vopoberns x.7.X. 


el d¢ Set Bdérecy xal pds evrropiay ydpiy oxorAjs, haiAoy rd Tas peyioras 11. 10, 
Gvytas elvas rev dpyav, ryy re Baoielay xa) ri}y orpatnyiay. 
Of this, as of many other passages in the Politics, the meaning 
can only be inferred from the context. In the Carthaginian con- 
stitution the element of wealth superseded merit. But whether 
there was a regular traffic in offices, as the words ras peyicras 
H 2 


LL. 12. 


11. 14. 
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denras elvas rév dpxyéy would seem to imply, or merely a common 
practice of corruption, as in England in the last century, Aristotle 
does not clearly inform us. Cp. Plat. Rep. viii. 544 D, § roa 
GAny exes iéav worsreias, Fris nal ev elder Bcathavet ri xeitas; Svvacreias 
yap xal @ynrai Bacieias xal roavrai ries wodsreia: peraty rs rouTey ov 
ciow, evpos & dy rie airas otk éharrovs wept rovs BapBapous i, rovs “EAAnvas. 


BéArioy 8 ci Kai mpociro ri» dwoplay ray éxucey 5 vopobsrns. 

The MSS. vary between dropiay and evropiay without much dif- 
ference of meaning: ‘Even if the legislator were to give up the 
question of the poverty’ [or ‘ wealth] of the better class.’ A similar 
confusion of dropos and efropos occurs elsewhere : iii. 17. § 4, awcpoce 
and ebxépos: v. 1. § 14, dwopos and efmopa: v. 3. § 8, awdper and 
cixépev: vi. 2.§ 9, amdpos and ebmdposs. 


nowdrepdy re yap, cabaxep cimoper, xai xaddoy exacroy aworeXeirat THY 
abréy Kai Oarroy. 

xowdrepoy, ‘more popular,’ because more persons hold office. 

xabawxep ciropev, Cp. § 13. 

éxaoroy tay avr&y, i.e. because each thing remains the same, 
The insertion of ixé before ray, suggested by the Old Transla- 
tion ad esdem, is unnecessary. réy atrey, ‘where the duties are 
the same.’ 

xaddsoy dwore\cira, i.e. if many share in the government each 
individual can be confined to the same duties, a division of labour 
to which frequent reference is made in Aristotle. (Cp. ii. 2. §§ 5, 6; 
iv. 15. § 7, 8; vi. 2. § 8, and Plat. Rep. ii. 374 A, iii. 397 E.) 
And there is more political intelligence where everybody is both 
ruler and subject. 


expevyoves re wAoureiy. See note on text. 

So England has been often said to have escaped a revolution 
during this century by the help of colonization: nor is there ‘any 
more profitable affair of business in which an old country can be 
engaged’ (Mill). That Aristotle was not averse to assisting the 
poor out of the revenues of the state when any political advantage 
could be gained, or any permanent good effected for them, we infer 
from vi. 5. §§ 8, 9. 
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GAA rouri core TUYNS Epyos, 1L. rs, 
- Though the government of the Carthaginians is in good repute 
(§ 1), Aristotle regards this reputation as not wholly deserved, 
their stability being due to the power of sending out colonies 
which their wealth gave them; but this is only a happy accident. 
In a similar spirit he has remarked that the permanency of the 
Cretan government is due to their insular position (c. 10. § 18). 


dy aruyla yernrai ris. 11. 16. 
The later reflection on the accidental character of the stability 
which he attributes to Carthage is not quite in harmony with the 
statement of § 2, in which he cites the lastingness of the government 
as a proof of the goodness of the constitution. 


Grote in his eleventh chapter (vol. iii. p. 167, ed. 1847) says 12. 2-6, 
that, according to Aristotle, Solon only gave the people the power 
to elect their magistrates and hold them to accountability. What 
is said in §§ 2 and 3 he considers not to be the opinion of Aristotle 
himself, but of those upon whom he is commenting. This is true 
of § 2: but not of § 3, which contains Aristotle’s criticism on the 
opinion expressed in § 2. Thus we have the authority of Aristotle 
(at least of the writer of this chapter) for attributing the institution 
of the duKacrjpa to Solon (cp. Schémann’s Athenian Constitution, 
transl. by Bosanquet, pp. 36 ff.). The popular juries are said to 
be a democratic institution (rév 8€ djpov xaraotrica, ra dxaornpia 
nouoas «x wdvrev); but it is obvious that, so long as the jurors were 
unpaid, the mass of the people could make no great use of their 
privileges. The character of the democracy was therefore far from 
being of an extreme kind; cp. iv. 6. § 5, 6 and 13. § 5, 6, vi. 2. 
§§ 6, 7. 

The sum of Aristotle’s (?) judgment upon Solon (§ 3) is that he 
did create the democracy by founding the dicasteries, but that he 
was not responsible for the extreme form of it which was after- 
wards established by Ephialtes, Pericles, and their followers. 

éxactos Tey Snpayeyer. 12, 4. 

The writer of this passage clearly intended to class Pericles 
among the demagogues. He judges him in the same depreciatory 
spirit as Plato in the Gorgias, pp. 515, 516. 
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12.5. wel Dhow ye dome ry avryratoraryy aodwWera re Snap Svvaps. 

Cp. Solon, Fragm. 4 in Bergk Poet. Lyr. Graeci, Anpp per yap 

ena révoy xparos, Gowov exapxei, | Tiyqs ovr’ abedcy abr’ eropeéauevos. 

12.6. ras 3 apyas ex Trav yrepipey cal ray evmoper KaTéaoTnoE wacas, €K Téy 
mevraxoctopedipvey kai Cevysréy cai Tpitow téhous 17s xadouperns imnados” 
To 8¢ réraproy Orrixdy, ois ovdepuas apyns perry. 

The arrangement of the classes here is somewhat disorderly, the 
second class or Knights being placed third in the series. That 
Aristotle should have supposed the Hippeis to have formed the 
third class is incredible ; but it is difficult to say what amount of 
error is possible in a later writer. See an absurd mistake in 
Suidas and Photius about frweis and iswas (Boeckh, P. E. ii. 260) 
under iswds, which in Photius s.z. is called a fifth class; while in 
the next entry four Athenian classes are cited in the usual order 
with a reference to Aristotle (?) de Rep. Atheniensium, and an 
addition ‘ that imrddes belong to imreis’ (?). 


12.6.  vopoberas 3 dyevovro Za\euxds re Aoxpois trois emi{edupiots, xai Xapesy- 
Sac 5 Karuvaios rois avrov woXirats. 

Strabo (vi. 260), quoting Ephorus, says that Zaleucus made one 
great innovation, in taking away from the dicasts, and inserting 
in the law, the power of fixing the penalty after sentence was given. 

Aristotle attributes greater precision to Charondas than to modern 
legislators. But early laws have a greater appearance of precision 
because society is simpler, and there are fewer of them. 


12.7.  GdAnra. 

Thales, called also Thaletas, probably the Cretan poet who is 
said by Ephorus apud Strabonem, x. p. 481, to have been the 
friend of Lycurgus; and also to have introduced the Cretan rhythm 
into vocal music. Mentioned in Plut. de Musica, pp. 1135, 1146. 
Clinton supposes him to have flourished from 6go to 660 B.c. But 
chronology cannot be framed out of disjointed statements of 
Plutarch and Pausanias. 


12.7.  Avnotpyov ani Zddeveos. 
A greater anachronism respecting Lycurgus is found in the 
fragments of Ephorus (Strabo x. 482, errvxdsra 0’, ds asi rues, xai 
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“Opnpy ccarplSorr: ev Xig, quoted by Oncken, Staatslehre des Aristo- 
teles, ii. p. 346). 


€yevero $e nak SrdAaos 5 Kopivbos. 12. 8. 
The 2 is not opposed to pe» at the end of the last sentence, ada 

Taura peév A¢yovew «.7.r., but is a resumption of the 3 at the begin- 

ning of the previous sentence, retperra 8. The story, if any reason 

is required for the introduction of it, may be intended to explain 

how Philolaus a Corinthian gave laws for Thebes, 


Of Onomacritus, Philolaus, Androdamas, nothing more is known: 12. 11. 
of Zaleucus not much more. A good saying attributed to him has 
been preserved in Stobaeus xlv. p. 304, ZdAevxos, 6 rev Aoxpey 
vopobérns, Tous wépous epnoe Trois dpayvicis duotous elva’ Sowep ydp eis 
dxeiva dap pdy dumton pia fh} rove, xaréxyera, edy 38¢ oye if} pedcrra, 
Scappntaca ddiwrara, ovre ca) eis rovs »dépous cay per duxery werns, 
auvéxera® day 3¢ mdovows H Suvaris Adyew, Scappngas aworpexes, an 
apophthegm which in Aristotle’s phraseology (i. 11. § 10) may be 
truly said ‘to be of general application.’ Stobaeus has also pre- 
served (xliv. p. 289) numerous laws which are attributed to 
Charondas and Zaleucus. They are full of excellent religious 
sentiments, but are evidently of a late Neo-Pythagorean origin. 
The same remark applies still more strongly to the citations in 
Diodorus xii. c. 12 ff. 


IDdrevos 8 7 re ray yuvaixey Kal raider cai ris ovcias Kowerns ai 12. 12. 
ra ovocinia rey yuvaKar, ere 3 5 wep ri» peOnv vdpos, rd Tous ynovras 
cupmomapxeiy, kat Thy dv ToLg WodepiKots doxynow Gros dugudefror yivwrras 
kata THY pederny, as Soy py THY wey XpHoT ON elvas TOL xepow THY O¢ 
dypnoroy. 

The reference to Plato’s communism in contrast with Phaleas’ 
proposal of equality is not unnatural; but the allusion to three 
unconnected, two of them very trivial, points in the ‘Laws,’ is 
strange, and looks like the addition of a later hand. This whole 
chapter has been often suspected. It consists of miscellaneous 
jottings not worked up, some of them on matters already discussed. 
But mere irregularity and feebleness are no sufficient ground for 
doubting the genuineness of any passage in the sense in which 
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genuineness may be ascribed to the greater part of the Politics. The 
chapter may be regarded either as an imperfect recapitulation or a3 
notes for the continuation of the subject. The story of Philolaus, 
and the discussion respecting Solon, are characteristic of Aristotle. 

nai Thy é Trois wodemuxois doxnow. The change of construction 
arises from the insertion of the clause 4 wepi ryv psOny wipos. The 
accusative may be explained as the accusative of the remote object 
after duqudefws yivexras, or may be taken with epi. 

It may be remarked that Aristotle looks on the dududéfror as an 
exception to nature (cp. Nic. Eth, v. 7. § 4, Grows: yap 7 delta apsirras 
naira <pddxerai ruvas aydudciovs yeréoOas), whereas in Plato (Laws 
794 D, E) the ordinary use of the right hand only is regarded as 
a limitation of nature. 


12.13.  Apdxosros Be ropos. 
Cp. Plut. Solon 17. Another reference to Draco occurs in 
Rhet. ii. 23, 1400 b. 21, nai Apaxovra ray vowollérny, Gre ovx arb pierov 
of poyos GAAa Spaxovros’ xaderot yap. 


BOOK IIL. 


Tp wepl wodcreias emioKxorourTs. Lt. 
The particle 8¢ after r@ was probably omitted when the treatise 
was divided into books. 
rou 84 woXtrixov Kal rou vopoberov Lr. 
are a resumption of the opening words r@ wepi woNcreias émt- 
oxorourrs, ‘The legislator or statesman is wholly engaged in- 
enquiries about the state. But the state is made up of citizens, 
and therefore he must begin by asking who is a citizen.’ The 
clause rov &8€ wodcrixou . . . wept wddw is a repetition and 
confirmation of the previous sentence, r@ wept wodsreias . . . 7 wddis, 
the enquirer being more definitely described as the legislator or 
statesman. 


ov8 of Tew Sixaiwy peréxovres otras Gore nat Sixny imdxew cai ducd- 1 4. 
(eoOat. 

rai is closely connected with of rav Scxaiwy perdyovres, ‘Nor 
those who share in legal rights, so that as a part of their legal 
rights they are sued and sue, as plaintiffs and defendants.’ 


nal yap ravra rovras Umdpxet. L 4. 

These words are omitted in the old translation and in several 
Greek MSS. and are bracketed by Susemihl (1sted.). If retained, they 
either 1) refer to the remote antecedent péroixos above, ‘for the metics 
have these rights, and yet are not citizens,’ whereupon follows the 
correction, ‘although in many places metics do not possess even 
these rights in a perfect form.’ Or 2*) they are only a formal 
restatement of the words immediately preceding (for a similar 
restatement, which is bracketed by Bekker, see iv. 6. § 3), and 
are therefore omitted in the translation. Other instances of such 
pleonastic repetitions occur elsewhere, e.g. infra c. 6. § 4, where 
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vou (ny évexey avrov iS repeated in xara rd (qv avrd povor: also iv. 1. § 1, 
kal ydp rovro Tis yupvaorixns eoriy, and Vv. 1. § 1. 

Aristotle argues that the right of suing and being sued does not 
make a citizen, for a) such a right is conferred by treaty on citizens 
of other states: (cp. Thuc. i. 77, nal &Aaccovpercs yap é» rais fop- 
Boratass wpds rovs fuppdyous Sixass nal wap yyiy avros é» recs dyoias 
wépos woincavres ras «pices pedodieiy Sonovper). 5) The metics have 
this right, which, as he proceeds to remark, in many places is only 
granted them at second-hand through the medium of a patron. 


1.5.  ovy awdrds 8¢ Niay. 
Aiay qualifies and at the same time emphasises dwdes: ‘ But not 
quite absolutely.’ 


1.5.  ¢wel nal wep rey driver x.1.X. 
_ Te. doubts may be raised about the rights to citizenship of exiles 
and deprived citizens, but they may also be solved by the ex- 
pedient of adding some qualifying epithet. 


1.7.  dvdvupov yap rd xowdy dwt dxacrow nai dxxAnoworor. 

‘This is a merely verbal dispute arising out of the want of a 
word; for had there been a common name comprehending both 
dicast and ecclesiast it would have implied an office.’ Cp. Laws, 
vi. 767 A: ‘Now the establishment of courts of justice may be 
regarded as a choice of magistrates; for every magistrate must 
also be a judge of something, and the judge, though he be not a 
magistrate, is a very important magistrate when he is determining 
@ suit.’ 


L.8. dei 3d ps) AavOdvew rs rSy mpayycrey dy ols ra Gwoncipeva dtaheper Tp 
eda, nal vd dy airay cov mparow rd 34 Seurepow vd F exdpeven, } TO 
waparay ovder dori», 7 rowura, Td Kouds,  yAicxpes. 

ra twoxelueva, 1*) ‘the underlying notions’ or ‘the notions to 
which the things in question are referred,’ ie. in this passage, as. 
the connexion shows, ‘the forms of the constitution on which the 
idea of the citizen depends’ (see Bonitz 3. v.). 2) doxeipera is taken 
by Bernays to mean the individuals contained under a class, and 
he translates ‘where things which fall under one conception are 
different in kind.’ But it is hard to see how things which are 
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different in kind can fall under one class or conception, and the 
meaning, even if possible, is at variance with the immediate 
context which treats not of citizens but of constitutions. 


ris 38¢ wodireiar paper eer hahepovoas dAAjAes, cai ras pay Sorepas 1. g. 
ras d¢ xporépas ofcuc. 

The logical distinction of prior and posterior is applied by 
Aristotle to states, and so leads to the erroneous inference that 
the perfect form of the state has little or nothing in common with 
the imperfect. So in Nic. Eth. i. 6. § 2, ‘there are no common 
ideas of things prior and posterior.’ The logical conceptions of 
prior and posterior have almost ceased to exist in modern meta- 
physics; they are faintly represented to us by the expressions 
‘a priori’ and ‘a posteriori,’ or ‘prior in the order of thought,’ 
which are a feeble echo of them; from being differences in kind, 
they are becoming differences of degree, owing to the increasing 
sense of the continuity or development of all things. 


dudwep 5 heyGeis ew pew Snpoxparia pad earl wohirns. L ro. 
Yet not so truly as in Aristotle’s own polity hereafter to be 
described, in which all the citizens are equal (cp. infra, c. 13. § 12). 
Democracy is elsewhere called a perversion (infra, c. 7.§ 3), but he 
here uses the term carelessly, and in a better sense, for that sort of 
democracy which is akin to the péoy wodcreia. 


Rara peépos, 1 ro. 
Generally ‘in turn,’ but the examples show that the phrase must 
here mean ‘by sections’ or ‘ by different bodies or magistracies.’ 


Tay adrév 36 rpéwor cai xepi Kapynicea’ wacac yap dpyai res xpivover L II. 
ras disas. 

rus avrés, 1.e. because in both these cases the administration of 
justice is taken out of the hands of the people and entrusted to the 
magistrates, either the same or different magistrates. 

The oligarchies or aristocracies of Carthage and Sparta are here 
contrasted, not with each other, but with democracy. A minor 
difference between them is also hinted at: at Carthage there were 
regular magistrates to whom all causes were referred; at Lacedae- 
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mon causes were distributed among different magistrates. See 
note on ii. 11. § 7. 


loxrz. GAD’ eye ydp 8dpbacw 6 rod wodirov dicopopds. 

The particle yép implies an objection which is not expressed. 
‘But how, if our definition is correct, can the Lacedaemonians, 
Carthaginians, and others like them be citizens; for they have no 
judicial or deliberative assemblies.’ To which Aristotle answers, 
‘But I will correct the definition so as to include them.’ Finding 
dépicros apy) to be a definition of citizenship inapplicable to any 
state but a democracy, he substitutes a new one, ‘ admissibility to 
office, either deliberative or judicial.’ 


1.12. tadtrys ris mdédcas. 
Namely, of that state in which the assembly or law-court 
exists. 


3.1, modcrixas, : 
‘Popularly’ or ‘enough for the purposes of politics.’ Cp. Plat. 
Rep. 430 C. So vopixds (viii. 7. § 3), ‘enough for the purposes 
of law.’ 
For rayéws Camerarius and Bernays needlessly read raxéws. 


2.2.  Topyias pév ody 5 Acovrivos, rh pév lows dwopdv ra 2 elpwreudpevos, 
pn, xabdrep Srdpous elvat rovs ind ray sAporudy merompevous, ovre Kal 
Aapocalous rovs iwd réov Snproupyav merompévous' elvar ydp rivas 
Aapracotroious. 

aropéy. ‘In doubt about the question who is a citizen?’ 

dnpcoupy». Properly the name of a magistrate in some Dorian 
states. The word is used here with a double pun, as meaning not 
only ‘magistrates,’ but 1) ‘makers of the people,’ 2) ‘artisans.’ 
The magistrates, like artisans, are said to make or manufacture the 
citizens because they admit them to the rights of citizenship. 

There is also a further pun upon the word Aapiwaaiovs, which 
probably meant kettles, or was used as a characteristic epithet 
of kettles derived from their place of manufacture :— 

‘ Artisans make kettles. 
Magistrates make citizens.’ 
The sentence may be translated as follows :—‘ Gorgias, very 
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likely because he was in a difficulty, but partly out of irony, said 
that, as mortars are made by the mortar-makers, so are the Laris- 
seans manufactured by their ‘ artisan-magistrates ; for some of them 
were makers of kettles’ (Adpeooa: Or Aapiocaio:). 

For the term elpavevéuevos, applied to Gorgias, compare Rhet. iii. 
7, 1408 b. 20, § pera eipeveias, Grep Topyias éwoies: and for Adpuroa 
compare Tdsaypa Tasaypis, a kettle, (Hesych., Pollux); also an epi- 
gram of Leonides of Tarentum (Anth. vi. 305) :— 

AaBporing vibe Bispa, pderdsixe re Aapuyup 
Gimaro Bacd{ov* Awpiées eepadd, 

Tes Aapurcaiss Bovyarropas éynrijpas, 
eal yurpes cal ray evpuvyady Kvdcea, 

wal réy elyd\cwrov evyrapsrdy re Kpedypap, 
nal xypoTw, cai ray ervoddvow ropuray, 

AaBpootva, od 8% ravra raxod cask Supyripos 
SeLapéva, vevoas py woxa cedppocuras. 

*deocd{ov= stinking ; cp. Suidas, s. v. 3ecadéos :—Becoaddos, ronpedns. 
Seica yap 7 Kémpos. 


évous nai Sovdous peroixous. (See note on text.) 2. 3. 

Mr. Grote, c. 31. vol. iv. 170. n., would keep the words as they 
stand, taking peroixous with both f¢vovs and dovAous. He quotes 
Aristoph. Knights 347 (ef wou dsxidioy elas ed xara févou perolxov), and 
infers from the juxtaposition of the words 8ovAous peroixous, that they 
mean, ‘slaves who, like metics, were allowed to live by themselves, 
though belonging to a master.’ That is to say pérouxos are spoken 
of in a general as well as in a technical sense. According to 
Xen. de Vect. 2. § 3, all kinds of barbarians were metics. 
Cp. for the general subject, Polit. vi. 4. § 18, where measures, 
like those which Cleisthenes the Athenian passed when he 
wanted to extend the power of the democracy, are said to have 
been adopted at Cyrene. Such a reconstruction of classes also 
took place at Sicyon under Cleisthenes the tyrant, who gave in- 
sulting names to the old Dorian tribes (Herod. v. 68). 


vd 8 dudioBarnpa mpés rovrovs doriy ov ris wodirns, GAAd mérepor 2. 4. 
adixes 9 Scales. Kairos xal rouré mis és spocamopnoaey x.T.A, . 
Aristotle means to say that what is true in fact may be false in 
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principle. These two senses of the words ‘true’ and ‘false’ were 
confused by sophistical thinkers. See Plat. Euthyd. 284, ff. 


tis todode dpyis refers to rivi, 8c. dopior, supra 1. § 7, ‘an office 
such as we spoke of.’ 


8pAoy Gre woXiras pév elvac haréov Kat TovTous, rept 8¢ rou dxaiws }} Pe 
Sixaiws ovvarres tpds Thy elpnuérny mpdrepov dudroPirnow. , 

A doubt is raised: whether the ddicws wod:revor is truly a soXirns. 
The answer is that the ddixws dpywy is truly an dpye». But the 
modims is by definition an dpyev, and therefore the ddc«os modirns 
may be rightly called a soAirns. 

al rovrous, SC. tous dudsoByroupévous (§ 4), ‘these as well as the 
legitimate citizens.’ 

mpos tiv elynudvny mpdrepov dudroBnrnow is the question touched 
upon in c. 1. § 1, and resumed in the words which follow. The con- 
troversy concerning the de jure citizen runs up into the controversy 
respecting the de jure state, which is now. to be discussed. 


Grav €& édtyapylas h rupavvidos yévqras 8nyoxparia, rére yap ore ra 
ovpBdraa éxor Bovdovrat dcadvew. | 

A question which has often arisen both i in ancient and modern 
times, and in many forms. Shall the new government accept the 
debts and other liabilities of its predecessor, e.g. after the expulsion 
of the thirty tyrants, or the English or French Revolution or Re- 
storation ? Shall the Northern States of America honour the paper 
of the Southern? Shall the offerings of the Cypselids at Delphi 
bear the name of Cypselus or of the Corinthian state? Or a street 
in Paris be called after Louis ees Napoleon III, or the French 
nation ? 


eirep ody Kai 8nyoxparovvrai tues Kard Tov Tpdrov rovroy, Suoiws rij 
wddews haréov elvar ravrns ras THs modtrelas ravrns mpates Kai rds éx Tis 
GAcyapyias Kal Tis Tupavvidos. 
_ The mere fact that a government is based on violence does not 
necessarily rerider invalid the obligations contracted by it; at any 


rate the argument would apply to democracy as well as to any other 


form of government. Cp. Demosth. spés Aerrivqy, p. 460, where it. is 
mentioned that the thirty tyrants borrowed money of the Lacedae- 
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monians, which, after a discussion, was repaid by the democracy 
out of the public funds, and not by confiscation of the property of 
the oligarchs. Cp. also Isocr. Areopag. vii. 153, where the same 
story is repeated. 


évBexeras yap dkalevy Oya rd réwow cal rovs avOperrovus. 3. 3. 
E.g. the case of the Athenian «Anpovxo, who, while possessing 
land in other places, remained citizens of Athens; or of migrations 
in which a whole state was transferred; or possibly a dispersion 
like that of the Arcadian cities which were afterwards reunited by 
Epaminondas. Yet, ii. 1. § 2, 6 réwos els 5 ris pds wéAews. 


wodaxis yap THs wdAews Neyouswys dori rus ebpdpera ris roairys 8. 4. 
(yrnceas. 

‘When difficulties are raised about the identity of the state, you 
may solve many of them quite easily by saying that the word 
“state ” is used in different senses.’ 


dpoies 3¢ nal ray riv airéy rémoy xaroixourrey, 3. 4. 
SC. 9 dwopia éariy, supplied from ris awopias ravrys. 
soaastn 8 ices dari nal BaSvidp. 3. 5. 


‘Such as Peloponnesus would be, if included within a wall,’— 
further illustrated by fs y’ dadwxvias «.r.2. 


fs ye haow éadwxvias rpirny npépay ovx alcberOa: rt pépos THs wWorews. 3. 5. 
Cp. Herod. i. 191: ‘The Babylonians say that, when the further 
parts of the city had been taken by Cyrus, those in the centre 
knew nothing of the capture, but were holding a festival.’ Also 
Jeremiah li. 31: ‘One post shall run to meet another, and one 
messenger to meet another to show the king of Babylon that his 
city is taken at one end.’ | 


GANG sep pew ravrns ris dwopias elg GAdov naipdy xpnoipos 7 ones’ B. 6. 
wept yap peyeOous rijs wéAdews, ré Te wécoy cai wérepoy EOvos ty 4 mele 
oupéeper, Sei p23) NavOdvew Tov wohsTixdy. 

The subject is resumed in Book vii. 4. § 4, @or: 8€ modsrexis 
xoprylas mparoy ré re wAnOos tay arOpaxer, écous Te Kai roious Tivds. 
imdpyay dt hives, kad card Ti» xepay é&cairws, Cony re elvat cai woiay 
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viva traurny, and §11. In the words rdv woAcrixdy Aristotle identifies 
himself with the statesman or politician of whom he is speaking. 
mérepoy Ovos dy meio, cp. vii. 9. § 8 and 10. § 13. 


8.6, 7. dAAd Tay abray KaroiKovvrey ray abrdv rérov, mérepov Ews Sv 9 rd yevos 
rabrd r&y Karotcourroy, Thy auThy elvar dardov wédw, xaimep del ray pev 
Pbetpopevoy trav Be ytvopevor, Somep cal rrorapots eloOapev Aéyew rors 
atrovs xal xpnvas ras atrds, xalrep det rot pev értytvopevov vaparos, rou 8 
imeEidvros, § rovs pév dvOperous paréov elva rovs abrovs 8a Thy TroadmHy 
altiav, riy 8 dd érépay; elrep ydp don, xowuvia rg f wédis «.7.A. 

From the digression into which he has fallen respecting the size 
of the state, Aristotle returns to the original question, What makes 
the identity of the state? He answers in an alternative: Shall we 
say that the identity of the state depends upon the race, although 
the individuals of the race die and are born—like a river which 
remains the same although the waters come and go? Or is 
not the truer view that the form or idea of the state makes the 
state the same or different, whether the race remain or not? 
This latter alternative he accepts, illustrating his meaning by 
the simile of a chorus (§ 7), which may be Tragic or Comic, 
although the members of it are the same; and of musical 
harmony (§ 8) in which the same notes are combined in different 
modes. 

This is the conclusion which Aristotle intends to draw from the 
words ¢imep ydp dort xowwvla ris 7 wddis wrA., and is clearly the 
general drift of the passage. But the alternatives dAAd ray... 
érépay create an obscurity, because Aristotle begins by opposing 
the continuance of the race to the transitoriness of the individuals 
who are always going and coming, when he is really intending to 
oppose the idea of the state to both of them, § 7, 9. 

da niv rowavrny alriayx, ‘For the same reason as the rivers;’ 
ie. because there is an unbroken succession of citizens as of 
waters. 

The argument is neither clearly expressed nor altogether satisfac- 
tory. For 1) the identity of a state consists in many things, such 
as race, religion, language, as well as government, and therefore 
cannot be precisely defined; 2) it is always changing for better or 
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for worse ; 3) whether the identity is preserved or not is a question 
of degree; a state may be more or less the same, like the English 
constitution, and yet be continuous in the course of ages. Aris- 
totle would have done better to have solved this question by 
having recourse once more to the different senses of the word 
mons (§ 4). Cp. iv. 5.§ 3; v.1.§ 8. 


eimep yap dort Kowovia ris 7 wos, €ore S€ rowwvia rodtray rodireias, 3. 7. 
ywonens érépas rp cides nal Siahepovons rys woXtreias dyayxatoy elyat 
Sdfecev dy xal rv woAdw elvar pt) ry aiTny. 

‘For a state being a community, and a community of citizens 
being a community in a constitution, €ore 3¢ xowavia rokirav xowovia 
sodreias, when the form of this community changes, the state also 
changes’: or, if this construction is deemed harsh modireias, may be 
thought to have crept in from the next line, and may be omitted as 
in the English text. 

The particle yap implies assent to the second alternative (supra). 


‘The sailor besides his special duties has a general duty, which 4. 1, 2. 
is the safety of the ship; the citizen has also a general duty, 
which is the salvation of the state—the nature of this duty will 
vary according to the character of the state. And besides the 
general duty citizens, like sailors, will have special duties and 
functions in the state, as in the ship.’ 


ob pi dda xal car’ Gov tpdiov gor: carropotvras érehOeiv rdv aitdv 4, 4. 
Adyor wept tis dpiotys woAcTelas. 

The last words are an explanation of car’ dAXov rporov. 

Two conceptions of the state are continually recurring in the 
Politics of Aristotle, first the ideal state, in which the best has a 
right to rule and all the citizens are good men: secondly, the 
constitutional state, which approaches more nearly to actual fact 
(ii, 2.§ 6; vii. 14. §§ 2-5). In the first, the good man and the 
good citizen, or rather the good ruler, are said to coincide; in the 
second, they have a good deal im common, but still the virtue of 
the citizen is relative to the government under which he lives, and 
the occupation in which he is engaged. 

These two points of view are apt to cross (émaAAdrrey in Aris- 
totle’s own language), and they appear to be here confused. 

VOL. Il. I 


4. 5. 


4. 6. 


4.7. 


4. 7, 8. 
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ef yap dduvaroyv é€£ andyrwy orovdaimy dvrwy eivar oA, Bei 8 éxacroy 
rd xa atréy epyov eb mroveiv, rovro 8 an’ dperns’ éret 8 adivarov dpuoious 
eivas Tavras roUs moXiras, ovx dy €in pia dpery moAlrov Kal avdpds ayabod. 
THY pev yap Tov orovealou moXirou Bet waow bmdpyay (ovTw ydp dpiorny 
dvayxaiov elvat thy wéduv), thy Be Tov avdpds rot ayabov aduvaroy, e py 
mayras dvaykaiov ayabovs elva rovs év rH orrovdaig méXe roAlras. 

The argument is that the perfect state is not composed only of 
perfectly good men; for such absolute goodness is incompatible 
with the different occupations or natural qualities of different 
citizens, or their duties toward the government under which they 
live. All the citizens are not the same, and therefore the one 
perfect virtue of the good man cannot be attained equally by all of 
them. But they may all have a common interest in the salvation of 
society, which is the virtue of a good citizen. The Pythagorean 
doctrine of the unity of virtue still lingers in the philosophy of 
Aristotle. (Compare Ethics ii. 5. § 14, ésOAoi pév yap drdGs, ravro- 
damas 8é xaxoi.) 

kat oixia €£ dvdpds cai yuvarnds kal xTHos éx Seomdrov Kai 8ovdov. 

arjois is here omitted by Bernays, because the slave is a part of 
the oixia: but it may be observed that in i. 4. § 1, erjous is a sub- 
division of the olxia under which the slave is included. 


gapev 83) rdv dpyovra rdv omovdaiov dyabdy elvas nai ppdopor, rdv 
dé rodsrexdy dvayxaioy eivas ppdrtpoy. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. vi. 5. § 5, where Pericles is spoken of as a type of 
the dpdvpos: and vi. 8. § 1, where sodirixy is described as a species 
of dpdrnats. 

GAN’ dpa garas reds 4 avri dpery wodirov re owovbaiov xal avdpds 
orovoaiou; hayev O17) Thy Gpxovra roy orrovdaioy dyabdy civas cal hpdvipoy, 
roy 8¢ rroAsrixdy avayxaioy elvar ppdmpor. Kal ry wasdeiay 8 edOds érépay 
elvas Aéyouci res Tod dpxovros, Somep al haivovras of rd» Bacwréwy vieis 
isrwrixty Kai rodepixiy madevdpevor. 

Aristotle having determined that the good citizen is not always a 
good man, now proceeds to ask the question whether some good 
citizens are not good men? Yes, the ruler must be a good and 
wise man; and the difference between him and other citizens is 
partly proved by the fact that he has a different education. 
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kat rv matdelay & ebfis x.r.A. ‘Some persons say that, if we 
go no further than education, even this should be different.’ So 
in § 6 above, etOis ex yuyis nal owmparos. Cp. i. 5. § 2; Met. iii. 2, 
1004 a. 5, tmapxet yap evOds yewn Zxovra 1d ey Kai rd Sy. 

py por ra xdpy. 4. 8. 

The whole fragment, which appears to contain a piece of advice 
addressed to young princes, is given by Nauck, Eurip. Aeol. 
Fr. 16 :— 

Aapmpot 3 dv alypais “Apeos dv re ovAAdyats, 


pn por rd Kopya woixidot yevoiaro, 
GAN’ Spy dre Bei, peydra Bovdevowr’ del. 


Two points strike us about quotations from the poets which 
occur in Aristotle: 1) The familiarity with the words which they 
imply in the reader; for they are often cited in half lines only, 
which would be unintelligible unless the context was present to the 
mind. We are reminded that the Greek like some of our English 
youth were in the habit of committing to memory entire poets 
(Plat. Laws vii. 810 E). 2) The remoteness and ingenuity of the 
application. For a similar far fetched quotation, cp. infra c. 5. § 9. 


ei 8€ 9 avrn apern dpxovrds re ayabod cat dvdpis ayabov, woXirns 8 cori 4. 9. 
Kai 6 dpydpevos, ox 7 arn drdas dv ein mrodirov Kai dvdpds, Twos pévror 
qwoXitou. 

‘If the good man and the good ruler are to be identified, and 
the subject is also a citizen, then the virtue of the good man is not 
coextensive with the virtue of all good citizens, but only with that of 
a certain citizen,’ i.e. the citizen of a perfect state who is also a 
ruler, and therefore has a sphere for the employment of his energies, 
cp. Nic. Eth. vi. 8. § 4. 


ov yap 9 avri) dpxovros xai moXirov, nal 8d Tour’ tows "Idowy epy wavay, 4. 9. 
dre yr) rupavyol, ws obx émordpevos lSdrns elvat. 

Another illustration of the difference in the nature of the ruler 
and of the citizen is contained in the saying of Jason, 1) ‘that he 
had no choice between starvation and tyranny, for he had never 
learned how to live in a private station’; or 2)* ‘that he felt a 
sensation like hunger when not a tyrant; for he was too proud to 
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live in a private station.’ The two interpretations differ according 
to the shade of meaning given to mrewqy and émtorapevos. 

The Jason here referred to is Jason of Pherae, the Tagus of 
Thessaly. 

Another saying of Jason is quoted in Rhet. i. 12, 1373 a. 26, 


© Seiv aduxeiy Ena, Orws Bvvnrat Kat Bixata woANa Trovely.’ 


el ody rhv pév tov ayabou avdpds ridepev apxexny, ray 8¢ rou woXirov 
Gudw, ovx dy etn dudw eravera dpoiws, 

1) Aristotle here lights upon a paradox, which he cannot resist 
mentioning, but does not pursue further. ‘If the virtue of the good 
man is of a ruling character, but the virtue of the citizen includes 
ruling and being ruled, their virtues cannot [from this point of 
view] be equally praiseworthy, [for the good man has one virtue 
only, the citizen two].’ 

2) Or the meaning may be, ‘that the virtue of the good man 
being the virtue of ruling is higher than that of the citizen who 
only rules at times, or who obeys as well as rules.’ 

The words ox a» ely dupw énawerd dpoiws according to the first 
way = ‘the citizen is more to be praised than the good man’: 
according to the second, ‘the virtue of the two, i.e. of ruler and 
citizen, are not equally praiseworthy’; in other words, the virtue of 
the good man is the higher of the two. 

The whole passage is perplexed, not from any corruption of 
the text, but from the love of casuistry and a want of clearness 
in distinguishing the two sides of the argument. 


éret ovy moré Soxet Guddtrepa, kai o) tadra deiv rév dpyovra pavbdvew 
nal roy dpxdpevov, rov 8€ roXirny auddrep éricracbat kai peréxery ducpory, 
TobvreiOev Oy nariSor ris. 

Aristotle seems to mean that the citizen acquires a knowledge 
of the duties of both ruler and ruled, which are different. Since 
the ruler and the ruled must learn both, and the two things are 
distinct, and the citizen must know both and have a part in both, 
the inference is obvious. But what is this obvious inference we 
are uncertain :—either, 1)* that some kind of previous subjection is an 
advantage to the ruler; or 2) that the citizen who knows both at 
once is to be preferred to the dpyw» and doxcpueros, taken separately. 
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The sentence is awkwardly expressed and is perhaps corrupt. 
The change of dudérepa into dude érepa (Bernays) would give much 
the same meaning with rather less difficulty, (‘since the two must 
learn different things, and the ruler and the ruled are not required 
to learn the same things’), because rév dpyovra cai rév dpyduevor have 
not then to be taken in two senses, collective and distributive. 
It might be argued in favour of Bernays’ emendation that duddrepa 
may have crept in from the au¢érepa in the next line; and against 
it that the two words dude érepa, the one having a collective, the 
other a distributive sense, are not happily combined. 

§ 11 seems to be intended as a.summing up of § 8-10. The 
thread of the argument is resumed at the words ratrny yap Aéyoper 
in § 14. 


€ore yap dpxy Seoworixt «.7.A. 4.11. 
is a digression introduced for the sake of distinguishing the dpxy 
Seororixy to which the preceding remarks do not apply, from the 
apx7 modirixy to which they do. 
€ors yap refers back to rév dpxovra, ‘ We are speaking of the ruler 
who is also a subject; for we must remember that there is a rule of 
the master over his slave with which we are not here concerned.’ 


31d map’ evioss ov pereixov of Snpovpyo! rd madatdy dpxay, piv djpow 4. 12. 
yevtoOa roy éoxaror. | 

&d, referring to dv8paro08m8es and the various kinds of menial 
duties in which the artisan class were employed, ‘ Because of their 
servile and degraded character.’ 


TOY Gpxoudvay ovTas. 4, 13. 
I.e. those who (like household servants) are subject to the rule 
of a master. 


ei py wore xpetas xdpw aire mpos airdy, ob yap ért x.7.A. 4. 13. 
*<For if men practise menial duties, not only for the supply 
of their own occasional wants, but habitually ’ (indicated by oré), 
‘there is no longer any difference between master and slave,’ i.e. 
the natural distinction of classes is effaced. It has been proposed 
to read rére pev, rére d¢, instead of rédv per, roy de, ‘for then the case 
no longer occurs of a man being at one time master and at 
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4 db ye revrer tiv Meyow oidiv phooper oupBaiveas Groxoy, old< yap 5. 2. 
oi bothos tin elonpdre obddy, ob8" of drcheibepos. 

‘But if the artisan is not included in the number of citizens 
where is he to he placed? He is not a metic, nor a stranger. 
Yet no real difficulty is involved in his exclusion any more than in 
that of slaves or freedmen.’ 

bud ye tovrow rhv A6yow= 80 far as this objection goes, viz. the 
implied objection that he has no place in the state. 

riov elpnpiver refers to obdd pdrowmos obdi Eévos. 


€f brobicees. 8. 2. 
‘On the supposition that they grow up to be men.’ 
riov ¥ dveynuley, 5. 4. 


‘But in respect to servile occupations’; cither an anacoluthon 
resumed in 74 rowora, or governed by the idea of Zpyov contained in 
Aewroupyouvres, 

The point is how to determine the position of the artisan or mean 
person, There is no difficulty in seeing that some who live in 
staler are not citizens, but how is the mechanic to be distinguished 
from the slave? The answer is that the slave ministers to a 
single master, artisans and serfs belong to the state. 


Gravepov & dvrebibev psapov drone apivos moos Fes mepl adrav’ atrd ydp 5. 4. 
gavdv rh AexOev moses BAdow, dred ydp «7A. 

‘What has been said at once (gpavév) makes the matter clear.’ 
Jt has been safd that the best form of state will not admit the 
artisan class to citizenship (§ 3), and that the citizen will vary with 
the atate (supra c. 1.§ 9), aremark which he repeats in what follows. 
‘For thete are tnany forins of staten; virtue is the characteristic of 
atistocracy, wealth of oligarchy. Now although the mechanic 
of skilled artisan cannot have virtue, he may have wealth, and 
therefore he tnay be a clizen of some states, but not of others.’ 

nel ndeay, ae. about the lower class, 


dv Su Od vduow fv edv Odea drOy ph drecynudvov ris dyopde py 6. 7. 
perder dnyAe. 

Cp. infra vi 7. § 4, where the fact respecting Thebes is repeated, 

It in clearly for the common interest and for the security of the 
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h.&. vhs he phoww sais Lb dpjuio abrir. 

| hee USS. read abvéw: Schneider, following Perizonius, has changed 
shri Wats havin, ait the emendation is adopted by Bekker in both 
aditica.s : bat 1, thie word doris is of very rare occurrence in Aristotie; 
2, at weald be in awkward proximity to wodiqs: and 3) the change 
is tititcteeeary, Lit. ‘ they make only those of them (atrae) citizens, 
wi, ase children of citizens both on the father’s and mother’s side.’ 
alti, theaigh not exactly needed, is idiomatic. 


B.y. bes cf si’ drlunrov peravdarnpy. 

(jucted aleo in Rhet. ii. 2, 1378 b. 33. Compare for a similar 
application of Homer bk. i. 2.§ 9. Aristode has given a new tum 
to the meaning of drizqros==riyéw py peréyer. But there is nothing 
singular in this; for quotations are constantly cited in new senses. 
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GAN’ Grov 1d roovToy ewxexpupydvoy doriv, dmarns xdpw Trav cuvo- 5. 9. 
nouvrew éoriy. 

7d rowvroy==Td py perexey Tay Tipey, i.e. the exclusion from office 
of certain classes is concealed in order to deceive the excluded 
persons. The reference is not to such cases as that of the sooo 
at Athens, whose names were concealed for a political purpose 
(Thuc. viii. 92); but more probably to such deceptions as those of 
which Aristotle speaks in iv. 12. § 6 and c. 13 whereby the poor, 
though nominally citizens, were really deprived of their privileges 
because they had no leisure to exercise them. The intention was 
to trick them, but they were not dissatisfied ; for they did not find 
out the trick. The English translation is defective, and should 
have run, ‘the object is that the privileged class may deceive their 
fellow-citizens.’ 

Another way of explaining the passage is to place an emphasis 
ON Tey cuvaxovwrer, which is taken in the sense of ‘ fellow-colonists ’: 
‘the intention is to attract settlers by deceiving them into the belief 
that they will become citizens, when the rights of citizenship are 
really withheld from them.’ (For examples of fraud practised by 
colonists on strangers or fellow settlers, see v. 3. §§ 11-13.) But 
the words refer to states generally and not merely to colonies. 


xdxeiwos. 6. 10. 
Sc. 6 dxyp dyabos cal wodirns owovdaios oy. In his later edition 

Bekker reads xdxeiyns, a correction of one MS. All the rest, and 

the old translator, read xdxeisos. With either reading the meaning 

of the passage is much the same. ‘Even where the virtues of the 

good man and the good citizen coincide (i. e. in the perfect state), it 

is not the virtue of every citizen which is the same as that of the 

good man, but only that of the statesman and ruler.’ xaxewos=«al 

6 amp ayabds «.r.r.: xixeivns—ev 7 5 avnp ayabds a.r.). 
éore 8€ woksteia . . wodsreiay érépay civat rovrey. 6. 1, 2. 
Lit. ‘ The state [xodsrcia} is the ordering of the posers of a state, 

and especially of the supreme power. The government [sodérevpa] 

is this supreme power, and the state or constitution (4 woXsreia subj.) 

is what the government is. In democracies, for example, the 

people are the ruling power, in oligarchies the few. Accordingly 
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we say that they differ in their constitutions.’ The three words 
moXirevpa, modireia, wédts have three primary gradations of meaning : 
I) roAirevya=the government, i.e. the persons through whom the 
government acts; modireia==the government administering and 
being administered, i.e. the state or constitution ; wéAts=the whole 
state including the government. But these senses pass into one’ 
another. 


6.3. xa dcov émPdddcr pépos éxaorm Tob Liv nahds. 
pépos is to be taken with xaé’ Goov, the genitive rov (nv xadés is 
partitive. émBddXe, Sc. éxdorp rd (yy adds or impersonally. For 
the meaning of this word cp. note on ii. 3. § 4. 


6.4. avvépxovrar 8€é Kai rou (yy évexey avrov (icws yap fveori t+ Tov Kadov 
pépiov), kai ovvéxoves THY modtriKHY Kovwriay Kal Kara Td (hy abrd pdvor, 
dy pn Tots yaderois card rév Biov tmepBddAn Xlav. 

Cp. Plat. Polit. 301 E, 302 A: ‘And when the foundation of 
politics is in the letter only and in custom, and knowledge is 
divorced from action, can we wonder, Socrates, at the miseries that 
there are, and always will be, in States? Any other art, built on 
such a foundation, would be utterly undermined,—there can be no 
doubt of that. Ought we not rather to wonder at the strength of 
the political bond? For States have endured all this, time out of 
mind, and yet some of them still remain and are not overthrown, 
though many of them, like ships foundering at sea, are perishing 
and have perished and will hereafter perish, through the incapacity 
of their pilots and crews, who have the worst sort of ignorance of 
the highest truths,—I mean to say, that they are wholly un- 
acquainted with politics, of which, above all other sciences, they 
believe themselves to have acquired the most perfect knowledge.’ 


6.5.  &s evoverns ruvis ebqpepias ev aire cal yAuKuryros Guouys : cp. Nic. Eth. 
ix. 9. § 7, 1d 8 hv rar nal aird dyabay Kai ddov x.7d. 


6.8. Grav dé rovrey eis yewnrat xa) adtds. 
adrds refers inaccurately either to the trainer or to the pilot. 


6.9. 1d airod dyabdy. 


The reflexive refers to the principal subject dg:otvres: but is 


NOTES, BOOK Il. 7. 123 


changed into the singular by the introduction of rwd. Translated 
into the first person the sentence would run, ‘Some one should 
now look after my interest as I looked after his when in office.’ 
For the ‘ disinterestedness ’ of traders cp. Plat. Rep. i. pp. 345, 346. 


vov 8é. 6. 10. 
Answering to mpérepov pév above. ‘ The natural principle that 

men should rule and be ruled in turn was once the practice ; but 

now from corrupt motives, they insist on ruling perpetually.’ 


n yap pv woAlras haréor elvat rovs peréxovras, f Sei Kowoveiy rou cup- 7, 2, 
d<povros. 

The meaning of yap is as follows: ‘Since there are perverted, 
as well as true states, there are states of which the members are 
not to be called citizens; or, if they were, they would partake of 
the common good.’ For, as has been said at the beginning of the 
treatise, macay médw dpaper Kowoviay rivd ovcayv Kai wacay Kowwrlay 
dyabov rivds Evexey cuveotnxviav. And the true forms of government 
are those which regard the good of the governed. 


dptotoxpariay, # da 1d Tous dpicrous dpxew, 7 dia rd mpds TO dptorov. 7, 3, 

Of course in reality the first of the two etymologies is the true 
one, but Aristotle, like Plato in the Cratylus, regards the relation 
which the component parts of words bear to one another as 
variable. He is fond of etymological meanings and sometimes 
forces the etymology to suit the meaning, e.g. cappocwn, ws ca{ovca 
ry ppdynow, Nic. Eth. vi. 5. § 5 ; 767 from #os, Nic. Eth. ii. 1.§ 1 ; 
Sixasoy Sre diya ioriv, Nic. Eth. v. 4. § 9; paxdptov awd rod xaipew, Nic. 

. Eth. vii. 11. § 2; rioxparia . . 9) dd rysnpdrov moderela, Nic. Eth. viii. 
10. § x. 

The first of the two explanations of dpioroxparia is more in 
accordance not only with the principles of etymology but with the 
facts of history, if we take dporo in the sense in which the word 
would have been understood by Alcaeus or Theognis : the second 
answers best to Aristotle’s ideal state. 

wontreia, 7. 3. 

In Ethics viii. 10.§ 1 this is identified with repoxparia= 1 ano tTipy- 
pdrov mokreia, a government based upon a property qualification (f» 


o oe @ tad 
Tiuoxparixny Acyew olxeiov Gaiverat, ToXtreiav 8 airyr eiwOaow oi mrAeirror 
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cade), No cxample of the word riyoxparia occurs in the Politics. It is 
used by Plato in another sense=the government of honour (4 @a- 
tipos mokiteia, Rep, vill. 645 B). 

moditeia Originally meaning, as in Thucydides, any form of 
yoverbmMcul, a sense which is continued in Aristotle, has also like 
our own Word * constitution ’ a second and specific sense, apparently 
coming imto use in the age of Aristotle, though not invented by 
hin. Cp. iv. 7. § 1, wéparn 8 early } mpocayopeveras 7d xowdy Svopa 
mauga@v (TodtTelay yap Kadotaw), dda bid Td pa) wodAdKes yiver Oar AavOdves 
ToUs Tetpupevurs dpiOpety Ta TeV TUAITEL@y el8n, Kal ypavras Tais Térrapat 


povey, GuTep UAdtwv ev tats moXsteias : also ii. 6. § 16. 


The subject of this chapter is again referred to in iv. c. 4. The 
discussion Which follows affords a curious example of the manner 
in which Aristotle after passing through a maze of casuistry at 
length arrives at the conclusions of common sense. 


&d cal od uUpSaives tas pydeicas aitiag yiver Oa Scapopas. spuere Be 

The M55. have dcagopas (‘That the already mentioned, differ- 
ences ate the tue. causes, a reading which gives a somewhat 
unusual scuse to airias), ‘The old translator has ° differentiae‘ “in 
the genitive. Better to take diadopas as a genitive, making arias 
the predicate, and repeating the word with py@eicas. ‘And thus 
the so-called causes of difference are not real causes.” Bernays 
inserts woNreias after pnOeious without authority, and appears to 
translate the passage rather freely: ‘And they cannot therefore 
create any form of constitution which can be specifically named.’ 

The argument is intended to show that the essenual differ- 
ences between oligarchy and democracy are not made by the 
governing body being few or many (rds pn@eioas airias), but by 
poverty and wealth, It is an accident that the rich are few, and 
the poor many. 

Kal €oTiv, GAA’ ou mugw, GAAG Tus (OKs. 

‘And so it is; not however for all, but only for the equal. Cp. 
Cic. de Rep. i. c. 34, ‘Cum par habetur honos summis et infimis. . 
ipsa acquitas iniquissima est.” Burke, French Revol. (vol. v. p. 106, 
ed. 1815), ‘ Everything ought to be open, but not indifferently to 
every man. 
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vd 8 airy Sri wepi avrév 7 xpiors. 9. 2. 
Men think themselves to be as good or better than others, and 
therefore claim equal or greater political rights; e.g. they claim to 
exercise the franchise without considering whether they are fit or 
not. They can never see that they are inferior, and that therefore 
it may be just for them to have less than others: cp. below § 3. 


érei.. . Suypyntas rév atrdv rpdrov éni re ray mpaypdrey kal ols. 9. 3. 
Lit. ‘ Since justice is distributed in the same manner (i.e. equally) 
over things and over persons.’ dv airdy rpdmoy is to be taken not 
with d&iyjpyras, but with the words which follow=dyotws. 


ray d€ olg audio Brrovas, 9. 3. 
ry &€, sc. lodrnra is accusative after dudioBrrove. 
ols as above ré ols, the technical word for persons, lit. ‘in relation 

to the whom.’ Cp. Nic. Eth. v. 3. §§ 6, 7. 


ov yap elvat Sixawy icov peréyew Tey éxatdv pray Tov elaevéyxayra play 9B. 5. 
pray rp Sdvre rd Aowrdy nav, obre rev &€ dpyis ore ray emywoudvov. 

Either 1)* rév €€ dpyns is in apposition with ray éxardy prov or 
with some more general word, such as ypnpdrev, understood; or 2) 
the words may=rév é€ dpyins eloeveyxavrov rid i.e. either any of 
those who originally contributed, or any subsequent generation of 
contributors. Cp. Burke, Ref. on F. R. (vol. v. p. 121, ed. 1815), 
‘In these partnerships all men have equal rights, but not to equal 
things. He that has but five shillings in the partnership has as 
good a right to it as he that has five hundred pounds has to his 
larger proportion. But he has not a right to an equal dividend in 
the product of the joint stock.’ 


ol 8d pryre rou Cav pdvow ivexey x.7., 9. 6. 
el dé introduces the opposite side of the question. ‘If a good 
life in the object, then the oligarch is wrong’ (cp. above, § 5, éc6 
b riav dduyupyxixdv Adyus Bdaev dy loxiav), but the apodosis is lost in 
what follows, For a similar anacoluthon cp. infra c. 12. § 1. 


wud yép Av Buvdeov wut riov rev (pov hy mddes. 9. 6. 
Nic, Eth. x. 6. § 8, eb8aspovlus 8° ob8ele dvdpardde peradidwow ef uy Kat 
Mlov, 


ale due) bphoda mpie dddAAove. 8. 6. 


9. 8. 


9. 8. 


9.8. 


9. 8. 
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Cp. above, e218 gq. rete dad cup 8dNor eomeroton, 

ph Adyou yur 

in either t)* takety wlth nepl deste rpedee efeor, or +) faa 
explanation of de dagdée, which It pleotinalealle ettpliisizes 


ylveras yyy fy enevmedes, 
‘For otherwise the state hecomes' of Owotld be. 


cuppeyia row Drow thy Madtpnved pdvavy tiv Aobey muppuiyer, 

The construction is onsymmetrical, passing, as elsewhere, from 
the abstract te the concrete, ‘A city isan aliianes iffering: freon 
any other alles [= allianers |, who are ata distance, in place nh 
Or rev drrov may be taken with aoppayeine, re Anodlen a pyetyen 
heing epexegetic= other alliances of which the members live apart 


Avedppew 6 onfrorne. 

An obscure rhetorician who is censured in the Rhetoric (iit, ¢. 3. 
§§ 1-3) for frigidity of style [tis ales said that chen set te make 
an encomium on the lyre he stacked votne other Ved. (Sennits 
Flench. c. 15 174 b. 32) or, recording to Vlevonder Aplin 
siensis. he hegan with che earthly lyre, and went on te speck of 
the constellation Lyra.  Lycoohron seems to ine teld the 
doctrine that * the state i¢ only a machine cor che protection of nf 
and pronerty” (Cn, Rhet 15. 1376 fy 19. atahg 4 wives gerhing 
tig eortly, 

The onpostte view .s inaintained in urke. Proneh Recoliten 
(vol. voed. Rng. pA gs The vate onght oor in be consider I 
nothing letter than « partnership agreement ono irade Of uti 
and coffee calien ar tohaero. ne came other sich ia conection 
be taken up for a little temnorary interest. ind in ie diseade die 
the fanev of the partners, [tis to he inckest unan wth ober 
reverence, ceranse ioe not i parnershic. in chines ahoer lent 
only to the zrass snimab ecistence fc cemunerey urif priest thle 


} 
eee CSD 


ecto wat ruperAnery MI KOLOYONVTES Ce lere ce yseuton Xpers ™ Rin 
oluie Gewep mSher onl ofinew alecic ae friunyine offense BonBodvres eo: 
tobe deroterne pdeny. ob nirac Av civ Bikers wAhes rote des Aran” 
cw, ewep énotey Suahoter cure Oivres cal yesdc. 
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‘As a confederacy is not a city, so a number of individuals 
uniting in the same manner in which cities form a confederacy, 
would not be a city, unless they changed their manner of life after 
the union.’ The main distinction which Aristotle draws between 
the confederacy, in which many cities are united by a treaty, and 
the single city is that the object of the one is negative, of the other 
positive,—the one regards the citizens in some particular aspect, 
e.g. with a view to the prevention of piracy or the encouragement 
of commerce; the other takes in their whole life and education. 

xpgro rq Wig okkig Somep wre. I.e. ‘If every man were lord in 
his own house or castle, and only made a treaty with his neigh- 
bours like the cities in a federation;’ in other words, if the in- 
habitants of the common city had no social relations. 

Bonfowvres is parallel with xowwvoivres, and in apposition with the 
nominative to cvveAGorev. 


cat Scayoryal rov oufny. 9. 13. 

Nearly=rpdému rov ov{nv, ‘pleasant modes of common life,’ or 
more freely ‘enjoyments of society,’ not ‘relaxations for the sake of 
society,’ a construction not admissible in prose. 


éxes 8 asopiav x.t.X. 10. 1. 
The argument of this chapter consists of a series of dropias which 
may be raised against the claims of any one person or class to 
have the supreme power. The azopia: are restated somewhat less 
sharply in the next chapter. They are indirectly, but not distinctly 
or completely, answered in the latter part of c. 13. 
Goke yap vi) Mia rp xupig dixaiws. 10,1. 
It is difficult to account for this sudden outburst of vivacity. 
Compare infra c. 11. § 5, trws 3¢ ») Ala dndov Srs rep) evicoy advivaroy : 
cp. Xen. Mem. v. 1. 4, dAAd val par Ala rd8e détdy pos Boxet etvac: Dem. de 
Chersones. §§ 9, 17; Polyb. vi. 3. § 6, wérepow ws pdvas ravras f Kal 
vi) A? os dpicras nuiy elonyourras moMrea@y; and the use of Hercule 
in Tacit. Ann. i. 3. 
The whole passage is a kind of suppressed dialogue in which two 
opposite opinions are abruptly brought face to face. No conclusion 
is drawn; the only inference being really the impossible one that all 
forms of government are equally baseless, because they are not 


10. 2. 


10. 2. 


10. 5. 
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based on justice, and therefore in all of them abuse of power is 
possible. 


madwy re mavrov AnpOevray x.7.Ar. 

AnbOevrwy has been explained, either 1) as neut. or 2) masc. Either 
1)* ‘ when everything, i.e. when all the property of the rich has been 
exhausted ;’ for this meaning of the word cp. iv. 4. § 8; or 2) ‘when 
all the citizens are taken together,’ but this is a doubtful use of Ang- 
6évrav and does not give a good sense. 

The passage is a reductio ad absurdum of the previous argu- 
ment: ‘When the many poor have taken all the property of 
the few rich, and the majority go on subdividing among them- 
selves, the property of the minority will become smaller and 
smaller, and the state will be ruined.’ 

Or, expressing the same idea in numbers, let us suppose a state 
of rooo citizens. If a mere numerical majority constitutes rightful 
sovereignty, 600 citizens may resolve,—and rightly, according to 
the hypothesis,—to confiscate the goods of the remaining 400, 
and divide them among themselves. Thus 400 will cease to be 
citizens. Of the remaining 600, 400 may go on to divide the 
property of the others, and thus the state becomes reduced to 
400 and so on, till it disappears altogether. 

It may be remarked that in all schemes for the division of 
property, the wealth which has been created under a system of 
accumulation is supposed to continue when the motives for ac- 
cumulation have ceased. The poor are not fitted to govern the 
rich. But neither are the rich fitted to govern the poor. The 
truth is that no class in the state can be trusted with the interests 
of any other. 


GAAG phy oby Fy doer} POeiper rd Zyov airy. 
For the virtue of anything is that quality by which it fulfils its 
own proper épyov. Cp. Plat. Rep. x. 608 E. 


dy ovv 7} vopos pev cAryapyixds 8¢ 4 Snpoxparends, ri Stoives wept Tar 
Topnpavey ; 

‘Even if we assume the law to rule and not the few or many, 
where is the difference? For the law may only represent the pre- 
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judices or interests of oligarchy or democracy.’ Compare infra 
c. 11. § 20, 21. - 


ddfecey Av NUeoOar Kai rw’ Exew droplay, raya 3é xAy dd jbeay, ll. r. 
This passage has been thought corrupt. Two conjectures have 
been proposed, 1) edmopiay for dropiay (but the sense which would 
be given to etopia is not natural or idiomatic), and 2) the omission 
of AvecOa or AveoSar wai, the latter words being thought to be sug- 
gested by the mention of dmopiay, or to be a corruption of dvnbeay, 
There is a want of order in the thought, but the same disorder 
occurs in a parallel expression (c. 12. § 2), éxes yap rour’ dmopiay xal 
grooopiay modirixyv. The text may therefore be accepted. 


&omep xal ray pi) Kaddy rovs cadovs (dtahepeyv) pact cai ra yeypappéva 11, 4. 
da réxyyns rev dAnOwav, ro ovvnyOar rd Steowappdva yopls els ey, de 
Kexwpiopevow ye xdddNov eye Tov yeypappévou rovdt pew rov dpOadrpdp, 
érépou 8€ rivos Erepow pdprov. 

The combination of qualities in the multitude is compared to 
the combination of qualities in the individual: e.g. in a statue or 
picture of which the features taken separately may be far excelled by 
others, but when combined make a better portrait, because they are 
adapted to one another. (Cp. Plat. Rep. iv. 420 C, D, ff.) Thus 
the multitude may be supposed to have a generalized excellence, | 
and to be superior as a whole. This rather doubtful principle is 
not of universal application [§ 5]. We must presuppose the many 
to be good citizens and good men (infra c. 15. § 9). 

Contrast the opposite view of Plato (Rep. vi. 493 A, B), in which 
he describes the multitude under the figure of a great beast, a view 
which is modified by his apology for them in Rep. vi. 498-500. 

Compare the saying of Goethe: ‘Nothing can be more certain 
than that this great Public, which is so honoured and so despised, 
is almost always in a state of self-delusion about details, but never 
or hardly ever about the broad truth (das Ganze).’ 

Yet we may also make the opposite reflection, that a few wise men 
when they meet and act together are apt to fall short of the average 
intelligence of mankind: a Ministry of All the Talents may have 
less sense than any man in it—a coalition may never coalesce— 

VOL. II. K 
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individuality may be too much for unity; or unity may only 
be enforced by the strong will of a single person. 


IL 5. tous 8¢ vy Aia dnAov ore wepi eviwy dduvatroy. 4 yup avros kay éni Tap 
Gnpicy appdaese Adyos. xairos ri Svadépovorw eros rey Enpicor ; 

‘ Assuredly,’ retorts the opponent, or Aristotle himself, struck by 
an objection which had not previously occurred to him, ‘this prin- 
ciple cannot be true of all men. For it would be a reducto ad 
absurdum to say that it was true of beasts, and some men are no 
better than beasts.’ 

Admitting the objection Aristotle still maintains that his doctrine 
of ‘collective wisdom’ is true of some men, though not of all. 
He proceeds to argue that deliberative and judicial functions may 
be safely granted to the many, and cannot be safely denied to 
them; but that it would be dangerous to ehtrust them with high 
office. 


LL 7. dd re yap ddcxiay nai d:° appoovyny ra pey adixeiv dy ra 8 dyapravew 
avrous. 
The sentence is an anacoluthon; it has been forgotten that no 
words such as elxés dorw or dxtyen have preceded, and that they 
cannot be easily gathered from the context. 


ll. 9.  Fxover curehOdvres ixavj alabnow. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. vi. 10. § 2, where the distinction is drawn between 
aires (= alcOnois in this passage), which is xperex} pdvov, and 
dpéonors, which is émraxren. And with both places, cp. Thuc. 
ii. 40, where Pericles, speaking in the name of the Athenian 
democracy, says, fro: xpivopey ye 4 drOvpotpeba opbas ra xpaypara. 


ll. 10,11. Aristotle is now stating the other side of the argument :—‘ The 
physician is a better judge than he who is not a physician. And 
it must be remarked that under the term “physician” is included 
1) the higher sort of physician, 2) the apothecary, and 3) the intel- 
ligent amateur whether he practises medicine or not. In all of these 
.there exists a knowledge which is not to be found in the many. 
Apply this principle to the art of politics. Even in the choice of 
magistrates the well-informed man, whether he be a statesman.or 


- 
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not, is better able to judge than the multitude.’ This argument is 
then refuted in what follows, § 14. 

The context is rendered difficult by the correction of the word 
‘artist,’ for which Aristotle substitutes ‘one who has knowledge’ 
(§§ 11, 12). For the distinction between the &npoupyos and the 
dpxtrexrumxds larpds cp. Plat. Laws iv. 720, where the doctor, who 
attends the slaves, is humorously distinguished from the doctor 
who attends freemen. And for the notion of the l&drys larpds 
(6 weradeupdvos wept Thy réxvyv) cp. Politicus 259 A, ‘ei rg ms ray 
8npoctevdvrwy larpay ixavis EvpBovrevew lcorevov airés, dp’ ove dvay- 
xaiov air@ mpocayopever Oat rotvoua ris Téxyns ravrdv Gmep G cupBovdrever 5’ 


Aristotle proceeds to argue that there is a judgment of common 11.1 4-17. 
sense equal, if not superior to that of the artist himself, which is 
possessed by the many. 

Without pretending that the voice of the people is the voice of 
God, it may be truly said of them, 1) that they are free from the 
hypercriticism which besets the individual; 2) that they form con- 
clusions on simple grounds; 3) that their moral principles are 
generally sound; 4) that they are often animated by noble im- 
pulses, and are capable of great sacrifices ; 5) that they retain their 
human and national feeling. The intelligent populace at Athens, 
though changeable as the wind (Thuc. ii 65; Demosth. 383, 6 pév 
Onpos...... &onep dv Gaddrry mvetpa dxatdotaroy’) and subject to 
fits of panic and fanatical fury (Thuc. vi. 27), were also capable of 
entertaining generous thoughts (Id. iii. 49), and of showing a wise 
moderation (Id. viii. 97), and in nearly every respect were superior 
to their oligarchical contemporaries, far less cunning and cruel 
(Id. iv. 80), and far more willing to make sacrifices (Id. i. 74) for 
the public interest. 

The more general question which is here suggested by Aristotle, 
§ 11, ‘whether the amateur or the artist is the better judge of a 
work of art or literature’ is also worthy of attention. It is probable 
that either is a better judge than the other, but of different merits 
or excellences. The artist e.g. may be expected to be the best 
judge of points in which a minute knowledge of detail is required ; 
the amateur has the truer sense of proportion because he compares 

K 2 
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many works of art and is not under the dominion of a single style. 
He judges by a wider range and is therefore less likely to fall into 
eccentricity or exclusiveness. 

See infra at the beginning of c. 12. 


nal rd riunua 8€ wAcioy Td mdvray ToUTe@y i) TO Tov KaG eva Kal Kar’ 
ddiyous peydAas apxds dpxdvroy. 

Aristotle seems here to have fallen into the error of confounding 
the collective wealth .of the state with the wealth of individuals. 
The former is the wealth of a great number of persons which may 
be unequally distributed and in infinitesimally small portions among 
the masses, thus affording no presumption of respectability or 


.education; whereas the wealth of the individual is the guarantee of 


11. 19. 


12. 


some at least of the qualities which are required in the good 
citizen. Cp. infra c. 13. §§ 4, 10. 


9 8€ mpwity AexGeioa aropia x.T.d. 

That is to say the certainty that any single individual or class, if 
dominant, will infringe upon the rights of others renders it in- 
dispensable that the law should be above them all. Cp. c. 10. § r. 


According to Bernays (Transl. of Pol. I-III. p. 172) c. 12 and 
13 are a second sketch of the same discussion which has been 
commenced in c. 9-11 and is continued in c. 16 and 17. But 
though in what follows there is some repetition of what has pre- 
ceded, e.g. c. 12. §§ 1, 2 and c. 13. § 2 compared with c. 9. § 1, 2, 
c. 13. § 1 and c. 9. § 14, 15, and c. 13. § 10 with c. 11. § 2 ff, the 
resemblances are not sufficient to justify this statement. In c. 13 
new elements are introduced, e.g. the discussion on ostracism ; 
and the end of c. 11 in which the supremacy of law is asserted 
(§ 20) has no immediate connexion with c. 14 in which the forms 
of monarchy are considered ; while the transition from the end of 
c. 13, in which the claim of the one best man to be a monarch is 
discussed, is not unnatural, 


dxei 8 ev wacass «1.2. 

Again, as in c. 9. § 6, the apodosis appears to be lost in the 
length of the sentence. It is also possible to gather it from the 
words sotep 8 lodrys «7.4. (§ 2). The process of reasoning will then 
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be as follows: ‘ Seeing that the end of the state is “justice ” which 
is the common good, etc., and is also equality between equals, of 
whom or what is this equality or inequality ?’ 


Soxet 8¢ racw . . Trois card @tNogopiay Adyoss. 12. 1. 
Compare Topics i. 14, ros b. 30, mpds pe» ov» didocodiay xar’ 
GAnGecay rept avray mpayparevréoy, dvadextixas 8¢ wpds ddfav. 


ef yap paddov rd ti pdyebos, cat SAwe dy rd péyeOos dvapiAroy ely xai 12. 6. 
mpos tovTov Kai mpos eAevbepiay. Sor’ el mreiov 681 eadepe: cara peyebus 
4 68 car’ dperny, cal dei brepéxes GAws dperns péeyeOos, ety dv cupRAnra 
sravra’ roodvde yap ptyeOos el xpeirroy rocovde, roodvde dnXoy as tor, 

That is to say, If different qualities can be compared in the con- 
crete, they can be compared in the abstract, and degrees of difference 
can be compared even when two things differ in kind. If a tall 
man can be compared with a virtuous, then virtue can be compared 
with height, and all degrees of height and virtue can be compared. 
But this is impossible, for they have no common measure. Quali- 
ties can only be compared when they have a common relation, 
such as virtue and wealth have to the state. 

et yap paddoy, ‘for if we begin by saying that size in the concrete 
can be compared with wealth and freedom then we cannot avoid 
saying the same of size in the abstract: which is absurd.’ 

The bearing of this argument on the general discussion is as 
follows: Aristotle is explaining the nature of political equality 
which can only exist between similar or commensurable qualities 
and therefore between persons who possess such qualities: in the 
case of the state for example only between qualities or persons 
which are essential to the state, not between such as are indifferent, 
not between flute-playing and virtue, but between virtue and wealth. 


dvev Tov mporépey . . dveu d¢ rovray. 12. 9. 
1) freedom and wealth . . 2) justice and valour. 


dvdyxn wdoas elvas ras Tovavras wodsTelas wapexPdcers. 13. 1. 
In a certain sense even the government of virtue is a perversion, 

if we could suppose the virtuous to govern for their own interests 

and to disregard those of others (cp. infra §§ 10, 20). At any rate 

virtue is not the only element required in a state. 
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13.2. 9 8 xspe acu. 

‘The common or inclusive element of the state, ‘an element 
in which all are concerned’; or, if the phrase be modern-zed, * the 
land is a great public interest” 

The word is bere used nearly a8 in 7d coode = ‘pebhc” oF 
‘common’: elsewhere in the sense of ‘ comprebensive, ‘ general,” 
(Nic. Eth. n. 2.§ 2); applicable to the larger or more inclusive class, 
the more popular constitution (supra ii 6. § 4), the more generally 
useful branch of knowledge (Rhet. i 1. 1354 b. 29). 


13. 5. wf icéoray piv oly sadercicn Taw ciptpevew areptucSuryres § apices 
rives Spxew 2i: veils yap apie Cuatpipovow Aidew, eee § pir rp dat 
shoveies & te 1 tee tae oxcvicion arlpaw cimu, mai Taw Dew écacry 
vow ctrév rposer. GX’ Spus cxosciper, raw aege tiv esti tau” 
bwhpxy xpbrer, sis Ssopseréar. 

* There is no difficulty in determining who are to be the govern- 
ing body in an oligarchy or aristocracy or democracy; for the 
nature of these is really implied in the name. The difficulty arises 
only when the few and the many and the virtuous are living 
together in the same city: bow are their respective claims to be 
determined? For any of them, carried out consistently, involves 
an absurdity.’ 


13. 6, «184 réw dpbpow elev Dizyor sdpway of ry dperiy Fxovres, roa bei 
Scedeivy rév rpdzrop ; 
* How are we to decide between them; or how are we to arrange 
the state having regard both to virtues and number?’ For &eAciw 
see ij. 2.§ 1: also riva rpdéwow verépnvra, iv. 1. § 10. 


18, 6. 4 75 ddiyo wpds 1b Epyor Bei oxomeiv, el Svvarot Scomeiw tHy ww § 
vovoura, 73 wrbos dor’ elva: wdduy df aizar; 

‘Must we consider their fewness relatively to their duties, and 
whether they are able to govern a state, or numerous enough to 
form a state of themselves ?’ 

7d drlyor=‘ the idea of the few,’ like rd ofs supra c. 9. § 2. 

apos rd ipyow may be taken cither with dei oxomei», or with ré dAtyor. 

rocovres is dependent on ei, understood from ef Suvcroi=a dei 
ononciy el rocovros 73 wAnbos clot. 
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8d nal mpds tyv dropiay, qv (yrovos xal mpoBdAXovai reves, evdexerat 13.11, 12. 
ToUToy Tév TpOmOY arrayray, amopovas yap Tives TéTepoy TH vouobery vopo~ 
Oernréov, BovAopervp riderOat rovs GpGordrous vdpous, mpos 7d rev BeAridvery 
ouphépoy 4} mpds Td r&v tAEsdver, Gray cupPalyyn Td exOdv. 1d 8° dpOdv 
Aynréov tows’ 1d 8 tows cpOdy mpos rd THs mdéAews CAns ouphépoy xal 
mpos TO Kowdv Td TOY TOALTOY. 

Aristotle here raises the question whether the laws shall be 
enacted for the good of all or of a privileged class when several 
classes exist together in a state. He answers that the laws must 
be equal, and this equal right, or law, means the principle which 
conduces to the good of the whole state. 

1)* Grav ovpBaivg rd Aexbey refers immediately to § 10, which sug- 
gests the co-existence of classes in a state, and to § 4, which 
contains a more formal statement to the same effect. 

2) Bernays alters the punctuation by enclosing dwopotc: .. . 
wAedvor in a parenthesis explanatory of rj» dmropiay, This gives 
a sufficient sense; but a short clause at the end of a sentence 
following a long parenthesis is not in the manner of Aristotle. 
He also refers Gray cupSaivy rd A\exGev to the words rd wAROos elvas 
BeArioy x.r.A., not ‘when all the elements co-exist,’ but ‘when the 
whole people is better and richer than the few.’ 


Gore py cupBArntny elvar ny ray Dov dperiy ndvrov pnde ry dvvayy 13, 13. 
aura THY TodiTEKHY pos THY Exeiveor, 

The virtue here spoken of seems to be the virtue of the kind 
attributed by Thucydides viii. 68 to Antiphon, viz. political ability, 
and the characters who are ‘out of all proportion to other men’ 
are the master spirits of the world, who make events rather than 
are made by them, and win, whether with many or with few, such 
as Themistocles, Pericles, Alexander the great, Caesar, and in 
modern times a Marlborough, Mirabeau, Napoleon I, Bismarck. 


ov yap d6dX\ew atrdy yew rye "Apye. 18. 16. 
The legend is preserved by Apollodorus (i. 9. § 19). According 

to him the ship Argo, speaking with a human voice, refused to 

take on board Hercules, péey£apévn pi) Bivacbar pépew 1rd rovrov 

Bapos. This agrees with the text of the Politics if the word dyes 

is taken to mean ‘convey,’ ‘take on board,’ as in Soph. Phil. gor, 
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éore pn p dyew vavrny érx. ,Stahr translates wrongly: ‘ Hercules 
would not row with his comrades, because he was so far superior 
to them in strength.’ 


18. 16. THv Tepiavdpou OpacvBovry cupBovdiay «.1.d. 
Cp. Herod. v. 92, who reverses the characters, the advice being 
given not by Periander to Thrasybulus, but by Thrasybulus to 
Periander ; and Livy i. 54: also Shakes. Rich. II. act iti. sc. 4:— 


‘Go thou, and, like an executioner, 
Cut off the heads of too fast-growing sprays 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth.’ 


18. 16, &6 xai rovs Weyovras ray rupawida nai thy Tepiavpov OpaavBovlp 
cupBovriay ovx amas oinréoy cpOas émiripay, 
Because all governments rest on the principle of self-preserva- 
— tion, and at times extreme measures must be allowed. 


18.18. 4 corpaxtopes ray avrny fxee Suvapw . . rp Kodovery. 

In this passage there is a doubt about the reading, and also 
about the construction. Several MSS. read rd cwAveew=‘ have the 
same effect in respect of putting down the chief citizens.’ 

If we retain the reading of Bekker’s text, it is doubtful whether 
T@ Kodovew 1) is to be taken after rjv avr» (Bernays), or 2)* is the 
dative of the instrument. To the first way of explaining the 
words it may be objected that r@ «oAovew must then be referred to 
the particular instance of the counsel of Periander, whereas ostra- 
cism has been just asserted to be general, and to represent the 
policy of oligarchy and democracy as well as of tyranny. ‘It has 
the same effect with the “lopping off” the chief citizens.’ 


18.18-23. It can hardly be supposed that the legislator who instituted 
ostracism had any definite idea of banishing the one ‘ best man’ 
who was too much for the state. The practice seems to have 
arisen out of the necessities of party warfare, and may be regarded 
as an attempt to give stability to the ever-changing politics of 
a Greek state. It certainly existed as early as the time of Cleis- 
thenes, and is said to have been employed against the adherents of 
Peisistratus. Every year on a fixed day the people were asked if 
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they would have recourse to it or not. If they approved, a day 
was appointed on which the vote was taken. To ostracise any 
citizen not less than 6000 citizens must vote against him. We may 
readily believe, as Aristotle tells us (§ 23), that ‘instead of looking 
to the public good, they used ostracism for factious purposes.’ 
Aristides, according to the well-known legend, was banished be- 
cause the people were tired of his virtues. Themistocles, the 
saviour of Hellas, was also ostracised (Thuc. i. 137). The last 
occasion on which the power was exercised at Athens was against 
Hyperbolus, who was ostracised by the combined influence of 
Nicias and Alcibiades. Other states in which the practice pre- 
vailed were Argos (v. 3. § 3), Megara, Syracuse, Miletus, Ephesus. 


otoyv ’A@nvaios pév mepi Tapiovs nai Xiovs xat AeoBious. 18. 19. 
For the Samians, cp. Thuc. i. 116; for the Chians, Thuc. iv. 51; 
for the Lesbians, Thuc. iii. 10. 


Sore dca rovro pév ovdev cwAves rovs povdpxous cup hwveiv taig wédeow, 13. 22. 
ei ris olxeias apxns GpeXipov rais méAeow ovans rovro dpacw. 

1)*, ‘as far as the application of this principle of compulsion 
is concerned, there is nothing to prevent agreement between kings 
and their subjects, for all governments must have recourse to a 
similar policy’ (cp. note on §16). otro 8paow refers to the whole 
passage: sc. if they use compulsion for the benefit of the whole 
State. 

Or 2), ‘there is nothing to make the policy of kings differ from 
that of free states.’ It is an objection, though not a fata] one, to 
this way of taking the passage that rais wéAeow then occurs in two 
successive lines in different senses. 


xara tas duodoyouptvas bwepoyde. 18. 22. 
The meaning is that where the superiority of a king or govern- 

ment is acknowledged, there is a political justification for getting a 

rival out of the way. 


GdAd pay ob3 Gpyew ye rov rovovrov' sapanAnowoy yap xiv at Tod Aids 18. 25." 
Epxew afwier, pepiLovres ras apyds. 
See note on text. ‘Nay, more; a man superior to others is like 


14. 4. 
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a god, and to claim rule over him would be like claiming to rule 
over Zeus.’ The words pepifovres ras dpxas may refer either 1)* to 
the Gods or 2) to men; either r)* ‘as if in making a division of 
the empire of the Gods’ according to the old legend, they, i.e. the 
gods, should claim to rule over Zeus; or 2) more generally, ‘as if 
when persons were distributing offices they should give Zeus an 
inferior place.’ Cp. Plat. Rep. x. 607 C, 6 rav Ata copay dydos 
xparav, Nic. Eth. vi. 13. § 8, dpotow xdyv ef res ray sroAcrexhy ain 
dpxew rav Gey, and Herod. v. 49, rq Adi wAovrouv méps épifere: also 
Plat. Polit. 301 D, 303 B. 

Bernays translates pepi{orres ‘upon the principle of rotation of 
Offices,’ but no such use of pepi{e» occurs. 


krewat yap ob xupuos, ef wy év tiv Bacideig, xabdmep éxi ray dpxaiwy 
ev rais modeucais éfddars ev xerpds vonw. | 

ov xupios, SC. 6 Baowevs, supplied from 4 Saowela. We have a 
choice of difficulties in the interpretation of the words which 
follow. Either 1) é re Baowrecg must be explained ‘in a certain 
exercise of the royal office,’ i.e. when the king is in command of the 
army. This way of taking the passage gives a good sense and the 
fact is correct; but such a meaning cannot be extracted from the 
Greek. Or 2), ‘for a king has no power to inflict death, unless 
under a certain form of monarchy’; Aristotle, writing in a frag- 
mentary manner, has reverted from the kings of Sparta to 
monarchy in general. Or 3)*, possibly the words & rus Baovreig, 
bracketed by Bekker, are a clumsy gloss which has crept into the 
text, intended to show that the remark did not apply to every 
monarchy, but only to the Spartan. The conjecture of Mr. 
Bywater, who substitutes évexa Secdias for é» run Bacdeig, though 
supported by the citation from Homer, is too far removed from the 
letters of the MSS; and there is no proof that the Spartan kings 
had the power of putting a soldier to death for cowardice. 

év xepds vopp is often translated ‘by martial law.’ But the 
comparison of passages in Herodotus (e.g. ix. 48) and Poly- 
bius (iv. 58. § 9, etc.) shows that the word vdpos is only pleonastic, 
and that ¢» xerpds wspp= ey xepoiv, ‘hand to hand,’ or ‘ by a sudden 
blow.’ 
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by 8¢ x’ éydy adravevbe pdyns K.1.d. ) 14. 5. 
Il. ii. 391-393. These lines which are rightly assigned here to 
Agamemnon are put into the mouth of Hector in Nic. Eth. iii. 8. § 4. 


map yap épot Oavaros. 14. 5. 
These words are not found either in this or any other passage of 
our Homer, though there is something like them in Iliad, xv. 348 :— 
by & dy éyav draveve vedy érépwlt vonow, 
avurov ol Odvaroy pyricopas «.1.d. 
The error is probably due, as in Nic. Eth. ii. 9. § 3 and iii. 8.§ 4, 
to a confused recollection of two or more verses. For a similar 
confusion of two lines of Homer cp. Plat. Rep. 389 E. 


xovet 8 abras thy duvapyw macat wapandAnciav Tupawviny’ ict 3 Suws 14. 6. 
Kata vopoy Kai marpixai. 

The MSS. vary greatly: The Milan MS. reads rupavvior cai xard, 
instead of rupavm«y’ cici 3 pws. So Paris 1, 2, but omitting «cai: 
other MSS. preserve traces of the same reading. Others read mapa- 
mAngiws rupavxny, Out of these Bekker has extracted the Text, in 
which however dpws seems to be unnecessary and to rest on insuf- 
ficient authority. Susemihl reads rupayyiow’ ciot 8¢ nai «.r.X. 


For the distinguishing characteristics of nations, see Book vii. 14. 6. 
7. §§ 1-4. 
kat 9 pvdaky dé Bade) Kat ob rvpavnx) Bad thy abrhy alriay’ of 14. 7. 


yep moNira puAdrrovew Erdos rovs Baccdels, rovs 8é rupavvous fevixdy. 
3a thy air alriay, ‘ Because the form of government is legal.’ 
The omission of the article before £ex«xd» emphasizes the oppo- 
sition between of soNrac and fenxdy—‘ their own citizens’ are con- 
trasted with ‘any mercenary body.’ 


roy xaxomarptoa. 14, 10. 
Either on analogy of etsrarpts,* ‘the base born,’ or possibly ‘the 
. injurer of his country,’ like xaxc8ovAos, ‘the maltreater of his slaves.’ 


dia yap rd rovs mpwrous yeveoOas Tov mAnOous evepyéras Kara réxvas #14, 12. 
nodepov, ) dia td ouvayayety f ropicas xwpay, éyivovro Bacieis éxovropy 
nal Tois mapadapSavovet marpios. 


-- Cp. v. 10. §§ 7-9, where royalty is said to be based on merit; 


15. 7. 


15. 8. 


18. 10. 


18.12. 
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GAN’ cory 7 méds éx woAAGY, Gowep écriacts cuuopnrds KadXiow pias 
xat drdjjs. Sid rodro nal xpives duewor SyAos TOAAG f eis SoTurovy. 

Compare the saying ‘that the House of Commons has more 
good sense or good taste than any one man in it;’ and again, 
Burke, ‘ Besides the characters of the individuals that compose it, 
this house has a collective character of its own.’ 


exet 8 epyor dua wdvrag opyoOnvat Kat dpuaprety. 

It is true no doubt that the passions of the multitude may 
sometimes balance one another. But it is also true that a whole 
multitude may be inflamed by sympathy with each other, and 
carried away by a groundless suspicion, as in the panic after the 
mutilation of the Hermae, or the trial of the generals after the 
battle of Arginusae, or the English Popish Plot, or the witch hunt- 
ing mania at Salem in Massachusetts, or the French reign of 
Terror; and commonly in religious persecutions. 


aiperwrepoy dy ein rais wddeow apioroxparia Baordeias, wai pera Suvd- 
pews kal xwpis Suvduews ovens Tis dpxiis, dy» 7 AcBeiv rious dpotous. 

That is to say aristocracy, or the rule of several good men, is 
better than the rule of one—we may leave out the question of power, 
if only it be possible to find the many equals who will constitute 
this ‘aristocracy of virtue.’ In other words, the superiority of the 
aristocracy, who are many, to the king, who is one, does not simply 
consist in greater strength. 

dpoious, ‘equal in virtue to one another,’ an idea which is to be 
gathered from the mention of dp:oroxparia in the preceding clause, 
and explained in the words which follow, rodAovs dpolous xpds dperny, 
§ 11. 


évrevOev rrobev efoyov yeveoOa ras ddcyapyias. 

Yet in v. 12. § 14 he repudiates the notion of Plato that the 
state changes into oligarchy, because the ruling class are lovers of 
money. Royalty, aristocracy, oligarchy, tyranny, democracy—the 
order of succession in this passage—may be compared with that of 
Plato (Rep. viii. and ix)—the perfect state, timocracy, oligarchy, 
democracy, tyranny. The order in which constitutions succeed to 
one another is discussed in Nic. Eth. viii. ro. 
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drei 8é cat petCous eivat cuuBeSnxe ras médes, lows ovde pgdiov ere 18. 13. 
yiyver Oat rodcreiay érépay mapa 8npoxpariay. 
Here as elsewhere iv. 6. § 5, he accepts democracy not as a 
good but as a necessity, which arises as soon as wealth begins to 
flow and tradesmen ‘circulate’ in the agora, vi. 4. § 13; and 
the numbers of the people become disproportioned to the numbers 
of the governing class. 


Spws avayxaiov trdpxey aire Suvapuv, 7} pudrdgec rods vopovus. 18. 15. 
Compare what was said above c. 13. § 22, Sore da rotro «.r.X. 
that ‘there need be no disagreement between a king and his 
subjects, because he is sometimes obliged to use force to them.’ 
Or, according to the other mode of interpreting the passage, ‘ there 
is no difference between a king and a free state because’ &c. 


8:8d6vaz tocoUvTous. 18. 16. 
Either 1)* with emphasis ‘so many and no more’; or better 2) 
with reference to the previous words eiva: 8¢ rocaurny rv icxiv aore 
éxdorou pév cat évos xai ouprAedvev xpeirrw, rod 8 mANnOous Frre, ‘SO 


many as would not make him dangerous.’ 


Nearly the whole of this chapter is a series of dwopia; as in c. 16. 
15, Aristotle states, without clearly distinguishing, them. 


Yet the orparnyis didos, who in time of peace is deprived of 16. 1. 
functions, and on the battle-field has arbitrary power, is not really 
the same with 6 card vépov Bacededs. 


mept Onovvra 8¢ Katd te pépos (SC. ris dioccnoews) EXarrov (sc. rHs 16. I. 
"Em ddpvov). 
‘With a somewhat more limited power than at Epidamnus.’ 


Bonet SE riow. 16. 2. 
Fither the construction may be an anacoluthon, or 8¢ after done 
may mark the apodosis. 


Sidmep ovdey pardov apyew i) dpyerbas Sixatoy, Kai rd ava pépos roivuy 16. 3. 
ecavres.- rovro 8 7dn vdpos. 

kal rd dvd pépos=xal rd dva pépos dpxew acavres Sixacoy, 

Aristotle, taking the view of an opponent of the mapBacoueia, 


16 4, oo 


16. 5. 


16. 8. 
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asserts that equals are entitled to an equai -nare in ae government ; 
there is justice in their mauling and justice in cher semg ruied: and 
therefore in their ail equally ruling “iw curns. -..nd here :aw steps 
in; for the order of their rule in Getermined by ‘aw. 


aNAd uhy bara ve un ome Auavem finniles 6 youoe, wd dsipewor dy 
Sevaern -waniler. add’ erimnbes sahevoae 5 vsuos ediornot ra Acre rH 
durmnrdry yvaun colvew cai Cunmeiw vous ioyorras. ért 3° ewavogdoumGas 
Aidan. 6 rt aw Aden crecpeperns usin eival TOY Keueres. 

ada yy «ed. ‘But surely if there are -ases which the law 
cannot determine, then neither can an individual ‘udge of them.’ 

7a hoewa, what remains over and above law. 

The connexion of the whole passage ‘s as ‘oliows: Instead of 
ene man mling with absolute power, :he !aw should mle. and 
there -hould be ministers and interpreters of the law. To this ic 
it anawered that the interpreter of the .aw ‘s no more able to 
decide canses than the law itself. To this again the retort is 
made, that the law trains up persons who supply what is wandng 
in the law itself, to the best of their judgment. 


6 pev oty tiv vbgow xeXevew apyew Somat cedevew dpyew Tow Beay cai 
ray voow pdvous, 6 3 avbpawov xeheves rpoorifnos rai Unpior. 

This is a reflection on the wopBamAevs. The rule of law is 
the rule of God and Reason: in the rule of the absolute king an 
clement of the beast is included. 

The reading of rap your (instead of roy duos), which has the greater 
MS. authority, gives no satisfactory sense because it transposes the 
natural order of ideas. It has been therefore rejected. Schneider 
and Bekker, 2nd Edit., who are followed in the text, retain roe 
yéuov in the beginning of the clause and read rop Gedv kai rdy your 
pdvous, a very ingenious and probable emendation, partly derived 
from a correction »oo» which is found in the margin of two or 
three MSS. instead of Ged». 

Gore djAow ort ro Sixasoy (yrovuvres TO secoy (yrovcww’ GO yap vGuos To 
peop, 

‘And so, because men cannot judge in their own case, but are 
impelled this way and that, they have recourse to the mean, which 


is the law.’ 
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ert Kupt@repot Kaui wept Kuptorépwy Tay Kata ypdappara vépor of xara 1a 16, 9. 
26n eloiv, Sore ray xatd ypdappara ayOpwros apywov aodadéorepos, adr’ 
od roy xara TO Bos, 

The defects of written law are supplied not only by the judg- 
ments of individuals but by tradition and precedent. In any com- 
parison of the judgments of law and of individuals, these have to be 
reckoned to the credit of law. And in early times this unwritten 
law is more sacred and important than written. Hence arises an 
additional argument against the superiority of the individual to the 
law. For the importance of unwritten law cp. Thuc. ii. 37, ray re aet 
é€v dpya Svrwy dxpodoet kai Toy vopov Kat pddtora a’ray daa re én’ wpedia 
Toy ddixoupevoy xelvrat Kat daoe dypada dures aigxyvwny cpodroyoupemy — 
déepovory, and Rhet. i. 10, 1368 b. 7, Adya 8¢ iiov pev xa dv yeypap- 


pévoy modsrevovrat, xowwoyv 8€ doa dypapha mapa raow Gporoyeiabat Soxei. 


rouroy roy Tpdrov. 16. 9. 
Referring to the words which have preceded—xara rd mAciovas elvat 


A) e 9 Ly a ld wy 
tous tm’ atrov xaftorapévous dpyxovras. 


In the whole of this passage Aristotle is pleading the cause of 16. 9-13. 

the law against absolute monarchy. He shows that the law is not 
liable to corruption, that its deficiencies are supplied by individuals, 
that it trains up judges who decide not arbitrarily but according to 
a rule, that many good men are better than one. But the monarch 
too must have his ministers; he will surround himself by his 
friends, and they will have ideas like his own. Thus the two 
approximate to a certain extent. In either case the rulers must be 
many and not one. But if so it is better to have the trained 
subordinates of the law than the favorites of a despot. 


e rovrous oteras Sety dpyew rovs toous Kai dpoluus dpxeew oleras deity duows. 16. 13. 
Even in the mapSaoeia there is an element of equality. dpotes 

either 1) ‘equally with himself’; or 2) with a slight play of words 

‘after the manner of equals.’ 


el pn tpdmov tid, 17. 2. 

Ta be taken after dpetvwy ‘better in a certain manner, i.e. the 
imaginary and rather absurd case, to which he returns in § §, of the. 
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16. 4, 5. 


16. 5. 


16. 8. 
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asserts that equals are entitled to an equal share in the government ; 
there is justice in their ruling and justice in their being ruled: and 
therefore in their all equally ruling by turns. ‘And here law steps 
in; for the order of their rule is determined by law.’ 


GAG pyy doa ye py Boxet Svvacbar dcopifew 6 vdpos, ov8 dvOpwrros Ay 
Bivacro yvwpifew. aA’ érirndes wadevoas 6 vopos éeplornar ra Aowra TH 
Bixatordry yvopuy xpivew cat Siomxeiy rovs dpxovras. re 8 éravopbovabas 
8i8wcr, 6 re dv 8d6£n rretpapevors dpecvoy eivat ray Ketpevoy, 

GAAd poy xr.dA. ‘But surely if there are cases which the law 
cannot determine, then neither can an individual judge of them.’ 

ra Nowra, what remains over and above law. 

The connexion of the whole passage is as follows: Instead of 
one man ruling with absolute power, the law should rule, and 
there should be ministers and interpreters of the law. To this it 
is answered that the interpreter of the law is no more able to 
decide causes than the law itself. To this again the retort is 
made, that the law trains up persons who supply what is wanting 
in the law itself, to the best of their judgment. 


5 pey ovv roy vopov KeAcvov dpyew Bonet xedevew dpyew tov Gedy xal 
roy vouv pdvous, 6 8 dvbpwrov xeAevav spooribna: Kal Onpiov. 

This is a reflection on the mapBacirevs, The rule of law is 
the rule of God and Reason: in the rule of the absolute king an 
element of the beast is included. 

The reading of rév vot» (instead of rdv »duov), which has the greater 
MS. authority, gives no satisfactory sense because it transposes thé 
natural order of ideas. It has been therefore rejected. Schneider 
and Bekker, 2nd Edit., who are followed in the text, retain rdy 
yduorv in the beginning of the clause and read rdép Gedy cal rdv vovr 
pévous, a very ingenious and probable emendation, partly derived 
from a correction vot» which is found in the margin of two or 
three MSS. instead of 6edy. 


Gore dndov ors ro Bixatov (nrovvres Td pecow (yrovow’ 6 yap vdpos rd 
pecov. 

‘And so, because men cannot judge in their own case, but are 
impelled this way and that, they have recourse to the mean, which 
is the law.’ 
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€rt Kupt@repot Kat mwepl Kuptorépwv Toy Kata ypaypara vépow of xara 1a 16. 9. 
26n ciciv, Sore ray xutd ypdappara avOpwros dpywy acdadéorepos, adr’ 
ot ray card Td bos, 

The defects of written law are supplied not only by the judg- 
ments of individuals but by tradition and precedent. In any com- 
parison of the judgments of law and of individuals, these have to be 
reckoned to the credit of law. And in early times this unwritten 
law is more sacred and important than written. Hence arises an 
additional argument against the superiority of the individual to the 
law. For the importance of unwritten law cp. Thuc. ii. 37, rev re det 
dv dpxij Ovroy dxpodoet cai ray vépwv Kai padtora aitay Goa re én’ wpedig 
ray adixouptvwy Keivrat Kut Goo. dypada dvres aiaxyuvny dpodoyoupeyny 
déepovowy, and Rhet. i. 10, 1368 b. 7, Adya 8€ Tov per xa dv yeypap- 


pévov moAtrevovrat, xowvoy 8€ Soa Gypada mapa raow dporoyeioOat Soxei. 


rouroy Toy TpdTov. 16. 9. 
Referring to the words which have preceded—xara 13 rAeiovas elvat 


rous tm’ avrov xaftorapévous dpxovras. 


In the whole of this passage Aristotle is pleading the cause of 16. 9-13. 

the law against absolute monarchy. He shows that the law is not 
liable to corruption, that its deficiencies are supplied by individuals, 
that it trains up judges who decide not arbitrarily but according to 
a rule, that many good men are better than one. But the monarch 
too must have his ministers; he will surround himself by his 
friends, and they will have ideas like his own. Thus the two 
approximate to a certain extent. In either case the rulers must be 
many and not one. But if so it is better to have the trained 
subordinates of the law than the favorites of a despot. 


ef rovrous olerat Seiv dpyew rovs tcous Kat époluus dpxeww oteras deity duotws. 16. 13. 
Even in the mapSaoeia there is an element of equality. dpoias 

either 1) ‘equally with himself’; or 2) with a slight play of words 

‘after the manner of equals.’ 


et pn Tpdmoy tid. 17. 2. 

To be taken after dpeivay ‘better in a certain manner, i.e. the 
imaginary and rather absurd case, to which he returns in § 5, of the. 
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17. 4. 


17. 4. 


17. 6. 


17. 7. 


18. 3. 


18. r. 
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virtue of the individual being more than equal to the collective 
virtue of the community. 


dv @ mépuxe [nai ev] dyyiverbar wrnbos wodepsxdy. 

The reading of Bekker, xat &, which is wanting in the best 
MSS. and is omitted by Bernays, may have arisen out of the 
termination of wéguxev. If they are retained the meaning will be 
‘in which there is likewise a single’ or ‘compact body, defined by 
their all carrying arms’ (ii. 6. § 16, etc.) as other forms of govern- 
ment by virtue, wealth, etc. 


xara yopov row xat agiav diavépovra Tots ebwdpots ras dpxas. 

The citizens of a polity are here called efsopo:, ‘ respectable’ or 
‘upper class,’ though a comparatively low qualification is required 
of them (iv. 3. §.1; 9. § 3). They are ‘the hoplites’ (ii. 6. § 16) 
who are also elsewhere called edmopo: (vi. 7. § 1). rots ebadpors is 
found in the better MSS. : a/. dwéposs.. 


ov pdvov ... GAAa xara Td mpdrepw hex Ber. 

‘He has a right to rule not only on the general ground which is 
put forward by all governments, but also upon the principle which 
we maintain, that he is superior in virtue.’ 


dpxecOar xara pépos* ov yap wéguce rd pépos Uwepéxery rou marrés, Te 
8¢ rydcxavrny bwepBodny Eyovre rovro cupBEeBnxer, 

‘This miraculous being cannot be asked to be a subject in turn or 
in part, for he is a whole, and the whole cannot be ruled by the part.’ 
The double meaning of pépos is lost in English. The idealization 
of the whole or the identification of the perfect man with a whole of 
virtue is strange. Cp. Nic. Eth. viii. 10. § 2. rovro=ré elas sav. 


dpxecOar Surapyévor, 

Bekker’s insertion of xai dpyew after dpyeoOa: (ed. sec.) is un- 
necessary. The idea is already implied in the previous words. 
Under any of the three forms of government, the virtue of obedi- 
ence is required in some, of command in others. 


dy 84 rots wpéras édely6n Adyoss Gre Thy abrhy deayxaioy dvdpis dperiy 
elem ani xodirou ris wédews rhe dpiorns. 
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The views of Aristotle respecting the relation of the good 
citizen to the good man may be drawn out as follows :— 

1) The good citizen is not the same with the good man in an 
ordinary state, because his virtue is relative to the constitution 
(c. 4. § 3). 

2) But in the perfect state he is the same: and this appears to 
be upon the whole the principal conclusion (c. 18. § 1, and iv. 
7. § 2). 

3) Yet even in the perfect state the citizens cannot all conform 
to a single type of perfection; for they have special duties to per- 
form and special virtues by which they perform them (c. 4. §§ 5, 6). 

4) It is therefore the good ruler who is really to be identified 
with the good man (§ 7; also i. 13. § 8, where the subject is intro- 
duced for the first time). 

_ §) And still a ‘grain of a scruple may be made "+ for if the good 
ruler be merely a ruler, the private citizen who knows both how to 
rule and how to obey will have more complete virtue. 

6) And therefore in the perfect state the citizens should rule 
and be ruled by turns (§ 11), cp. vii. c. 9. 

This seems to be the result of many scattered and rather indis- 
tinct observations made from different points of view and not 
arranged in a clear logical order. 


dvayxn 87 rdov peddovra wept avrns roncarba THY mpoonxovcay oKéYy, 

These words are removed from the end of this book by Bekker, 
who in his Second Edition adopts the altéred arrangement of the 
books. See Essay on the Structure of Aristotle’s Writings. 


i. 


2h 


1. 4. 


BOOK IV. 


The otetesman hag four problema to consider, 

1) Whatas the best or ideal state ? 

4) What state is best suited to a particular people ? 

4) How any viven tite, even though inferior to what it might 
be, nay be created or preserved ? 

y) Whatis the het state for average men? 

1) ig the best possible: a) the best relatively to circumstances ; 
4) neither the best possible nor the best under the circumstances, 
but any constitution in which men are willing to acquiesce, even 
though ill provided and ill acdministered-- such are to be found in 
the world and) must therefore enter into the consideration of the 
statedman , 4) the best for mankind in general. 


ravrny dovi tiv bvvaputy. 

"Phe MSS. vary between & and dori: @ has rather the greater 
MSS. authority, but dori is required for the construction, and the 
recurrence of és which was the first word of the sentence at the 
end of it is unpleasing. 


dyopipyyrrov te elvus cad rdv dvayavor. 

Fxplaincd in the text, with Susemihl, *‘ not possessing the out- 
ward means necessary for the best state, but the words ‘for the 
best state, are not found in the Greck. Better ‘ not possessing the 
common necessaries or simple requisites of life,’ a hard but not 
Impossible condition, e.g. in a remote colony. Cp. c. 11. § 21, 
wodAdas obone DAAgs wodirelue alperertpas dviens cil» nedioe cuphipes 
dedpuy pddAdov elvas xodarelay, which is similar but not the same with 
this passage. For dyopiyrros, cp. xexopryqudoe in § 1, and dsepdrqy 
wudAfe yopirylae in § 6. 
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vas twapyovcas araipovrres woXereias THY Acxemany...exawovcw. 1 6. 

Although the language is inaccurate (for the Lacedaemonian is an 
‘existing ’ constitution), the meaning is plain. ‘They put aside 
their own constitution and praise the Lacedaemonian or some other.’ 


xp) 8¢ rowaurnv elonytioba raf fv podies dx tev Swapyouvir cai 1 7. 
newOnorovras xat Suvncovras nowwvety, Og dotw obx dharroy épyor 1d 
¢navopbecas nodtreiay 4} xaracxevd{aw d£ dpyns, Gowep nai rd perapay- 
Odveww rou parbdvay d£ dpyns. 

‘The legislator should introduce an order of government into 
which the citizens will readily fall, and in which they will be able to 
co-operate ; for the reformation of a state is as difficult as the 
original establishment of one and cannot be effected by the legis- 
lator alone, or without the assistance of the people.’ 

dx risv txapyovody (sc. odtrecav) may be taken either with rdf or 
with xowwereiv, either we ought to introduce 1) ‘from among existing 
constitutions’; or 2) ‘in passing out of existing constitutions that 
form,’ &c.; cp. in next sentence rais twapxovoats rodereias Bonbeiy. 

coweveiwy ig the reading of the majority of MSS. Some have 
xweiv. The emendation «sxe (Susemihl], taken from ‘ consequi’ 
in the old Latin translation, is an unnecessary conjecture ; nor 
does the word occur commonly, if at all, in Aristotle ; xa:vov» is 
open to the objection of introducing a special when a general word 
is required. But no change is really needed. 

és forw obx ddarrov ipyov «.7.A. The connexion of these words 
is difficult: Aristotle seems to mean that the legislator should 
select a constitution suited to the wants of the people: for however 
good in itself, if unsuited to them, they will not work it, and he will 
have as great or greater difficulty in adapting it than he would 
originally have had in making one for which they were fitted. 


Awd mpos rois elpnudvos xai rais twapxovoas wodsreias det SvvacOu 1 7. 
BonGeiv. 

We may paraphrase as follows: Therefore, i.e. because it is dif- 
ficult to introduce anything new in addition to what has been 
said [about the highest and other forms of government by the un- 
satisfactory political writers mentioned in § 5], we ought also to 


L 3. 


L 8. 


1. 10. 


l. ro. 
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Ge sine .G “aintain cxisling constitutions, [which they would get 
nd atl, 

cabasep éh<xOn cas tpsrepov, 

There is nothing in what has preceded, which precisely answers 
-o this ‘ormal reference. § 4 may perhaps be meant. 


vow Ge tev Sqpoxpariay ovovrai Tiveg eivas Kai jay dAsyapyiay. 

This :s true of Plato, whois probably intended under this general 
form. For the anonymous reference to him cp. i. 1. § 2, deroe pay 
oeoras x.7.A., and c. 2. § 3 infra. 


cuvridevras trocayas. 

That is to say, either 1) the different ways in which the judicial 
and other elements of states are combined ; or 2) the different ways 
in which the spirit of one constitution may be tempered by that of 
another: for the latter cp. infra c. 5. §§ 3, 4; c. 9. $§ 4-9. 


kai Ti TO Tedos éxdomns THs Kowwriag eoriv. 

‘And what is the end of each individual form of society?’ ie, 
whether or not the good of the governed (cp. iii. c. 6). 

éxdorns, With the article following, is emphatic. 

xowevia is the state under a more general aspect. 


wipos 3é xeyoptopevos Tax SnAouvray THY ToALTeLay. 

Either 1)* the words ra» 3nAourrey are governed by xeyapurperos, 
‘are separated from those things which show the nature of the 
constitution’; i.e. they are rules of administration and may be the 
same under different constitutions ; but see infra§ 11. Or 2), the 
genitive is partitive: ‘Laws are distinct and belong to that class of 
things which show the nature of the constitution.’ 


Tas Seaopds avayuaion xai row dpOpdw Zyew THs TodsTeiag dndoras cai 
Hpos Tas Tay vopew Geoas. 

Either 1), ‘we must know the differences of states (sc. rod:resmy) 
and the number of differences in each state, with a view to legis- 
lation; or 2)*, referring rjs moAsreias éxaorps Only to deagopas, 
and supplying rodcraae with dpdyude, ‘the difference of each state 
and the number of states ;’ or 3), rév dps@pc» means ‘the order of 
classification ’ (Susemihl ; cp. iii 1. § 9, where the defective (corrupt) 
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states are said to be ‘posterior’ to the good states). This gives a 
good sense, but is with difficulty elicited from the words. 


év ry mparn peOddq. 2.1. 
Cp. infra c. 8. § 1, where the words ev rots car’ dpyqy refer to iil. 
c. 7. See Essay on the Structure of Aristotle’s Writings. 


mept pev dpioroxparias xal Baowelas elpyrat (rd yap wept rhs apiorns 2. I. 
wodireias Oewoproa ratrd Kal rept rovrer doriv eirreiv ray Cvoparer). | 

He seems to mean that in discussing the ideal state he has 
already discussed Aristocracy and Royalty. But the discussion 
on the ideal state has either been lost, or was never written, unless, 
as some think, it is the account of the state preserved in Book vii. 

Other allusions to the same discussion occur in what follows: 
c. 3. § 4, ere mpds rats xara mAovrov daopais dorly 7 pev Kard yévos 7 
d€ nar’ dperny, nay ef re 39 rowvroyv Erepoy etpnrat médews elvas pépos év 
Trois wept ry apioroxpariay, a passage which is supposed to refer to 
vii, i. e. iv. c. 8 and 9, by those who change the order of the books 
(Susemihl, &c.). But in this latter passage the allusion to the 
perfect state is very slight, and the point of view appears to be 
different ; for no hint is given that it is to be identified with royalty 
or aristocracy. Whether the words of the text have a reference, as 
Schlosser supposes, to the end of Book iii. c. 14-18, where Aris- 
totle discusses the relation of the one best man to the many good, is 
equally doubtful. A reference to the discussion of aristocracy in 
some former part of the work also occurs infra c. 7. § 2, dptoroxpariay 
pay ovv xadas exec adeiy wept fis dujAOopev ev rois mporocs Adyots. 


Bovdera yap éxatdpa nar’ dperiy cuvectdvas Kexoprrynuémy. 2.1. 
‘For royalty and aristocracy, like the best state, rest on a prin- 
ciple of virtue, provided with external means.’ 


more Set BaciXelay vopifew. 2.1. 
Not ‘when we are to consider a constitution to be a royalty,’ for 
there is no question about this, but vopd{ew is taken in the other 
sense of ‘having,’ ‘using,’ ‘ having as an institution,’ like utor in 
Latin. For this use of the word cp. vopifew éxeAnoiay, iii. 1. § 10; 
and for the matter cp. iii. 17. §§ 4-8. 


2. 3. 


2. 4-6. 
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ry» 8¢ Bacdeiay avayxaioy 4 robvopa pdvoy éxew ovx ovcay, h da 
wodAHy iepoyny elvat rv rou Bacievovros, Sore riw Tuparvida Xepiomy 
ovcay mAeiorow anéxew moditelas, Sevrepoy Se riy dAcyapyiay (7) yap 
dpirroxparia 8idarncew and ravrns mov ris srodcrelas). 

Royalty and tyranny both depend upon the individual will of 
the king or tyrant: hence it is argued that if royalty is the best, 
tyranny must be the worst of governments, because one is the pre- 
eminence of good, the other of evil. Aristotle, who is over- 
mastered by the idea of opposites, naturally infers that the very 
worst must be the opposite of the very best. 

modcreitas. We might expect adrijs, or ris dpiorns to be added; 
but Aristotle substitutes the more general mod:reia here, as else- 
where, used in a good sense. Compare infra c. 8. § 2, reAevraioy 
d¢ wep! rupavidos efroydy dors rrowjcacGa prelay dd 1rd wachv yRoTa 
raurny elvac modcreiav, nuiv 8€ rnv pebodoy elvar mept mroXtreias: also for 
the general meaning, Plat. Polit. 301 D, Rep. ix. 576 D, etc. 

In the phrase ravrns rjs modereias the word refers to ddcyapxiay. 


43n pév ovv tis anepnvato Kai Tav Mpdtepov oUTws. 

The difference between Plato (Polit. 303) and Aristotle, which 
is dwelt upon so emphatically, is only verbal: the latter objecting 
to call that good in any sense, which may also be evil, a some- 
what pedantic use of language, which is not uniformly maintained by 
Aristotle himself. Cp. vi. 4. § 1, 8npoxpariéy ovcay rerripov Bedtiory 
9 mpern Tages. 

xal ray mpdrepowy is a strange form of citation from Plato which 
would seem more appropriate to a later generation than to Aristotle. 
See Essay on the Criticism of Plato in Aristotle. 


The programme corresponds fairly, but not very accurately, 
with the subjects which follow. At chap. 14, before discussing 
the causes of ruin and preservation in states, having analysed in 
general outline the various types of oligarchy, democracy, polity, 
tyranny, Aristotle introduces a discussion respecting the powers 
and offices which exist in a single state: but of this new beginning 
which interrupts the sequence of his plan he says nothing here. 


The diversity of governments has been already discussed, but 
not in detail, in bk. ili. c. 6-8. 
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rt mpos rais xara mdovrov dtaopais dorly pty xara yévos 7 8¢ Kar’ 3. 4. 
dperny, nay ef re 81) rowovroy érepov elpyras médews elvar pepos dy rois wept 
THY dptoroxpariay, 

The parts of the state are spoken of in vii. 8. § 7. The opening 
sentence of book vii. itself also professes to speak of aristocracy. 
But the writer goes on to treat rather of the émo@écess or material 
conditions of the best state, than of the best state itself. These 
references are vague ; if they were really the passages here cited, we 
should have to suppose that the seventh book preceded the fourth. 
But they are not precise enough to be adduced as an argument in 
favour of the changed order. 


Kat yap Tavr ides dkadeper ra pépn odav abrav. 3. 5. 

‘As the parts of states differ from one another (opay airéy), so 
must states differ from one another.’ Compare the curious com- 
parison infra c. 4. §§ 8, 9. 


moXtreia pev yap 7 TOY apxay rafts éori, raurnv 8¢ diavepovra: mayres fj 3. 5. 
cata Thy Sovayww rdv perexdvroyv § ard Tw abtav loétyta Kowny, A¢yo 
3 olov trav dwépuv h Tav etrdépev, h Kowhy tw’ dudoiv. 

The last words, xowwny rw’ duo, which are obscure and do not 
cohere very well with 8vuvayw, are bracketed by Bekker in his 2nd 
edition: But there is no reason for doubting their genuineness. 
Aristotle means to say that governments subsist according to the 
powers of those who share in them; or according to equality, 
whether that equality be an equality of the rich among themselves, 
or of the poor among themselves, or an equality of proportion 
which embraces both rich and poor: cp. infra c. 4.§ 2. The words 
olov ray andépeoy } trav ebépov may be an explanation of card ryv 
Suvapey Tay perexdvrayv, which comes in out of place, and 4 xowny rev’ 
duo, as in the English text, may be an explanation of lodryra 
Kowny. 

xara tw’ aitay icdrnra kowny, ‘More power may be given to the 
poor as being the more numerous class, or to the rich as being 
the more wealthy; or power may be given upon some principle of 
compensation which includes both;’ as e.g. in a constitutional 
government. In this way of explaining the passage the difficulty 


3.7. 


3. 8. 


4. 5. 
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in the words 4 xowny rw’ dudow, which has led Bekker to bracket 
them, is avoided. 


For the winds compare Meteorologica ii. 4, 361 a. 4 ff., a pas- 
sage in which Aristotle argues that north and south are the chief 
winds because wind is produced by evaporation and the evarora- 
tion is caused by the movement of the sun to the north or south. 
Also for the two principal forms of government cp. Plato’s Laws iii. 
693 C: according to Plato they are democracy and monarchy. 


dAnbearepov 84 xai BeAriov ws Hpeis dveiAopev, Suoiv H pedis ovens ris 
Kahs cuvertyxvias ras dAdas elvas mapexSdoets, ras pev THS €D Kexpapdyngs 
dppovias, ras d¢ tis dpiots woltTeias. 

Aristotle having compared the different forms of states with the 
different sorts of harmonies, now blends the two in one sentence, 
and corrects the opinion previously expressed by him: ‘ There are 
not two opposite kinds of harmonies and states, but one or at the 
most two, dvoiy } yuas (the two states are royalty and aristocracy), 
which are not opposed but of which all the rest are perversions.’ 
From this transcendental point of view polity or constitutional 
government itself becomes a perversion; but in c. 8. § 1 it is said 
not to be a perversion, though sometimes reckoned in that class. 


donep ev Alitonig paci rues. 

According to Herod. iii. 20, the Ethiopians are the tallest and 
most beautiful of mankind: and they elect the tallest and strongest 
of themselves to be their kings. 


GAN’ eel rAciova pda cat rou Snpou cai ris GAsyapxias city x.7.A. 

It is argued that neither freedom alone, nor numbers alone are 
a sufficient note of democracy, nor fewness of rulers, nor wealth of 
oligarchy : neither a few freemen, as at Apollonia, nor many rich 
men, as at Colophon, constitute a democracy. But there must be 
many poor in a democracy and few rich in an oligarchy. A slight 
obscurity in the passage arises from the illustrations referring only 
to democracy and not to oligarchy. Cp. iii.cc. 7, 8; infra c. 8.§ 7. 

Aristotle would not approve a classification of states such as that 
of Sir G. C. Lewis and the school of Austin, who define the 
sovereign power according to the number of persons who exercise 
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it (cp. G. C. Lewis’ ‘ Political Terms,’ Edit. 1877, p. 50). An oppo- 
site view is held by Maine, who argues truly ‘that there is more in 
actual sovereignty than force’ (Early Institutions, p. 358 ff.). Aris- 
totle insists that the character of a government depends more on the 
qualify than on the guantify of the sovereign power. 


roy médepov roy pds Avdovs. 4. 5. 

Possibly the war with Gyges mentioned in Herod. i. 14. The 
Colophonians like the other Ionians (Herod. i. 142) appear to have 
been the subjects of Croesus at the time of his overthrow. <A 
testimony to their wealth and luxury is furnished by Xenophanes 
apud Athenaeum xii. c. 31. 526 C, who says that a thousand citizens 
arrayed in purple robes would meet in the agora of Colophon. 


“Ore pév ovy wodcreiat wAclous, ral 8 Fy airiay, elpyras’ didre b€¢ WHeloug 4. 7. 
rev elpnpdvwy, xal rives xa dca ri, A¢yoper dpxyy AaBdvres Thy elpnuerny 
mpérepov’ duodoyouper ydp oly év pépos GAAd mAelw wacay exe wou, 

It is remarkable that Aristotle should revert to the parts of states 
which he professes to have already determined when speaking of 
aristocracy (cp. c. 3. § 4). His reason for returning to them is 
that he is going to make a new sub-division of states based upon 
the differences of their parts or members. 

wicious ray elpnuévov. As he says, infra § 20, “Ore pew oby eto) rodt- 
reiat mAcious xat Oia rivas airias eipnras mpdrepow’ Ore 8 eari nat Snpoxpa- 
rias etdn Aci nal cAsyapxias A¢ywpev. Compare Book vii. 8. § 9. 


The illustration from animals may be worked out as follows. 4. 8. 
Suppose the different kinds of teeth were a@, a’, a’, a’”, etc., the 
different kinds of claws, feet, etc. were 4, 8’, 5”, 0°, ¢, ¢, ¢, &”, 
and so on with the other organs which are important in determining 
the character of an animal. Then, according to Aristotle, the 
different combinations of these will give the different species. 


Thus :— 
a’, 5, c’’, will be one species, 


a, 5’, c’’, another and so on. 
So with constitutions :— 
If we combine yewpyoi, having some political power and coming 
occasionally to the assembly, with disfranchised Bayavoo, and a 
politically active wealthy class, the result will be an oligarchy or 


4. 9-17. 


& 11-14. 
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very moderate democracy: or if we combine politically active 
yewpyui, Bavavou, Ores with a feeble or declining oligarchy, the 
result will be an extreme democracy: and so on. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the illustration taken from 
the animals is the reverse of the fact. The differences in animais 
are not made by the combination of different types, but by the 
adapiation of one type to different circumstances. Nor is there in 
the constitution of states any such infinite variety of combinations 
as the illustration from the animals would lead us to suppose; 
(one kind of husbandmen with another of serfs and so on). Nor 
does Aristotle attempt to follow out in detail the idea which thts 


image suggests. 


The eight or more classes cannot be clearly discriminated. The 
sixth class is wanting, but seems to be represented by the judicial 
and deliberative classes in § 14, yet both reappear as a ninth class 
in § 17. Aristotle is arguing that Plato’s enumeration of the 
elements of a state is imperfect—there must be soldiers to protect 
the citizens, there must be judges to decide their disputes, there 
must be statesmen to guide them (although it is possible that the 
same persons may belong to more than one class). ‘* Then at any 
rate there must be soldiers’ (§ 15). This rather lame cunclusion 
seems to be only a repetition of a part of the premisses. Ar this 
point the writer looses the thread of his discourse and, omitung the 
sixth, passes on from the fifth class rd mpomoAeugooy in § 19 to a 
seventh class of rich men (§ 13), and to an eighth class of magis- 
trates (§. 16). A somewhat different enumeration of the classes, 
consisting in all of six, is made in vii, 8. & 7-9. 


Scunep ev ty Uodcreg «.7.X. 

The eriticism of Aristude on Plato (Rep. ii. 369) in this passage, 
lu Use an caApression of his own, is madepwwdqs Atay, Plato, whe 
Was a poet as well as a philosopher, in a fanciful manner builds 
up the state: Aristotle, taking the pleasant fiction literally and 
detaching a few words from their context, accuses Plato of making 
necessity, and not the good, the first principle of the state, as if 
the entire aim of the work were not the search alter justce. 
There is also an ambiguity in the word avayaaia of which Aristotle 


af 19, 
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here takes advantage. Plato means by the avayxaordry mods, ‘ the 
barest idea of a state’ or ‘the state in its lowest terms.’ But 
when Aristotle says judges are ‘more necessary’ than the pro- 
viders of the means of life, he means ‘contribute more to the 
end or highest realization of the state.’ The remarks on Plato 
are worthless, yet they afford a curious example of the weakness 
of ancient criticism, arising, as in many other places, from want of 
imagination, But apart from the criticism the distinction here 
drawn between the higher and lower parts, the ‘ soul’ and ‘ body’ 
of the state, is important. Cp. vii. 9. § 10, where Aristotle intro- 
duces a similar distinction between the pépy of the wdédcs and the 
mere conditions (&» ovx dvev) of it. ‘Husbandmen, craftsmen, and 
labourers of all kinds are necessary to the existence of states, but 
the parts of the state are the warriors and counsellors.’ 


€y ry TWoXcreia. 
Here evidently the title of the book. 


toov re deouevny oxuréwy re Kal yewpyor. 
Equally with ré xaddp, 


Strep earl ouvréecews mohirexns Epyov. 

Srep grammatically refers to 1rd BovreveoOa, suggested by ro 
BovAevdpevoy. 

dor’ eimep cai tabta cai éxeiva. 

ravra=rTa rept ry Wuxn», gathered from ra rosatra in § 14. 

dxewaa=Ta eis THY avayxaiay xpiow ouvreivovra. If the higher and 
the lower elements of a state are both necessary parts of it, then 
the warriors (who may in some cases also be husbandmen) are 
necessary parts: Aristotle is agswering Plato, § 13, who in the first 
enumeration of the citizens had omitted the warriors. 

TauThy riy Aecroupyias, 

SC. TO mepi Tas apxds. 

woAXois. 

1)‘To many’ or ‘in many cases’ opposed to savres in what 
follows; or 2*) woAdois may be taken with done, the meaning being 
‘many (differing from Plato) think, etc.’; the appeal is to the 
common sense which Plato is supposed to contradict. 


4.18. 


4. 20. 


4. 20. 
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avrirocovvras 8¢ Kal rhs aperns wWavTes. 

The connexion is as follows :—‘ Different qualifications often 
coexist or are thought to coexist in the same persons ; and indeed 
virtue is a qualification for office to which all men lay claim. But 
no man can be rich and poor at the same time.’ 


rt péy ovv eiot sroXtreiat melovs, nal dia Tivas alrias, elpyrat mpdrepov 
is a repetition with a slight verbal alteration (8 rivas alrias for 
&:' hv alriav) of the first words of § 7.” 


éx ray cipnevo, 
I.e. from what has been said respecting differences in the parts 


_ of states (supra §§ 7, 8). Yet the curious argument from the parts 


4. 21. 


4. 22. 


of animals is an illustration only; the actual differences of states 
have not been worked out in detail. 


xéy ef rt rotovroy érépov mAnOous eidos. 

Susemihl (note 1199) objects that there are no others and so the 
freedmen must be meant. But surely in this phrase Aristotle is 
merely adding a saving clause=‘and the like.’ Cp. Nic. Eth. 
i. 7. § 21, rav dpyav al pév éraywyy Ocwpoivra ai 8 aicbnoe al 8 
éOcops ri xal ddAa 3° dArws, where the last words only generalize 
the preceding. 


riov 8¢ yrwpipwy, 
Sc. 8», here used inaccurately for differences or different kinds 
of «dn. 


ra TOUTOLS Acydpera Kara THY a’riy Scahopdy, 

rovros, dative after rj» airy, and refers to mAotros, ebyévera, x7. 
Lit. ‘the things which are spoken of according to the same principle 
of difference with these,’ or ‘ similar differences having a relation to 
these,’ e. g. the habits and occupations of the notables. 


7d pndev paddoy bwdpxew rovs andpous f rovs ebrdpovs. 

If the reading tmdpyew is retained, the emphasis is on the words 
pndéy paddrov which must be taken closely with it, ‘that the poor shall 
be no more ’—which is a feeble way of saying, shall have no more 
power—‘ than the rich’; or ‘shall have no priority, which gives 
a rather curious sense to imdpyew. A doubt about the propriety of 
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the expression has led to two changes in the text, 1) twepéyew 
(Susemihl) for which there is slight MS. authority, P’, P*; and 
Aretino’s transl. 2) dpyesv an emendation of Victorius adopted by 
Coraes, Schneider, Stahr, and supposed to be confirmed by a 
parallel] passage in vi. 2. § 9; see note on English Text. 3) The 
Old Translation ‘nihil magis existere egenis vel divitibus’ seems 
to favour imdpyew rois amdpots h rois. ebrdpors. 


Snpoxpuriay elvas TauTHy. 
ravrny is slightly inaccurate=‘the state in which this occurs.’ 


dv pév ody ei8os x.T A. 

Five forms of democracy are reckoned: but the first of these is 
really a description of democracy in general, not of any particular 
form. The words in § 24 ddo 8é seem to have been introduced by 
mistake. The five forms are thus reduced to four, as in c. 6 the 
five forms of oligarchy given in c. 5 appear as four. 


grepov el80g Snpoxparias rd peréyety Gnavras rots soAiras Sco dy- 
unevOuvat, dpxew O¢ rdv vopov. Eraepov Sé eldos Snpoxparias rd waar 
pereivat Tav dpxdy, dav povoy 7 moXirns, dpyew o€ roy vopov. 

The words Goose dvvrevOuvos agree with rois dvumevOvvas xard rd 
yevos, as the édv 7 rrodirns does with the daor dy dAevOepos Sox in the 
recapitulation of the passage which follows (c. 6. § 4). In both 
cases all citizens are eligible and the law is supreme: but in the first 
of the two the rights of citizenship have been scrutinized; in the 
second, all reputed freemen are admitted to them without enquiry. 
The latter case may be illustrated by the state of Athenian citizen- 
ship before the investigation made by Pericles; the former by the 
stricter citizenship required after the change. The meaning of the 
word dvyvmevduve: is shown by the parallel passage (c. 6. § 3, dvumrev- 
Oivors xara rd yévos) to be, ‘not proved to be disqualified by birth.’ 


4. 23. 


4. 24. 


4. 24. 


“Opnpos 8€ rroiav A€yes bx ayabdy elvar moAvKospavinv, mérepow ravTny h 4, 27. 


Grav melovs dow of Gpyovres ws exacros, donor. 

It would be a poetical or historical anachronism to suppose that 
Homer in the words cited intended one of the senses which 
Aristotle seems to think possible. The collective action of states 
as distinguished from that of individuals is the conception, not of a 


4. 31. 


5. 4. 


6. 3. 
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poet, but of a philosopher. No modern reader would imagine that 
Homer is seeking to enforce any other lesson than the necessity cf 
having one and not many leaders, especially on the field of battle. 
This anti-popular text is adapted to the argument. 


tay 82 xa€’ gxagta ras dpyds cat rny woAtTelay Kxpivery. 

For use of gen. after xpivew cp. Plat. Rep. 576 D, Laws i. 646 D, 
ryy modtreluy (wodsreta here=woXirevpa) is contrasted as ‘the collec- 
tive government’ with al dpyai, ‘the individual magistrates.’ Yet in 
the context, both preceding and following, the word has the more 
general meaning of a ‘form of government’ or ‘ constitution.’ 


dy pv ody éx mdvrov ToUTay. 

rourey, ‘out of all the qualified persons,’ all those referred to in 
the two previous sentences rév é¢ydvrey reunpata tn\uxaira Sore «.7 A. 
OF ray ¢ydvrav paxpa Tiunpara. 

In what follows the dynaséa is the exclusive hereditary oligarchy, 
ruling without law. 


For the forms of these hereditary oligarchies and the dangers 
to which they are exposed, cp. v. 6. § 3. We may remark that, 
though the most common, they are not included in Aristotle’s 
definition of oligarchy (iii. c. 8). 


Ta mpOra pikpd wAeovextouvres wap’ GAnrw», 

Not accurate, for the meaning is, not that the two encroach on 
one another, but that the dominant party encroaches on the other. 

The form of a constitution is here supposed to be at variance 
with its spirit and practice. Thus England might be said to be a 
monarchy once aristocratically, now democratically administered ; 
France a republic in which some of the methods of imperialism 
survive (cp. note on c. 1. § 8); while in Prussia the spirit of abso- 
lute monarchy carries on a not unequal contest with representative 
government. 


3b wacs Trois Kropdvas dfeors perexew. 

Omitted by 0? (i.e. the MSS. of the second family except P*) and 
Aretino’s translation, bracketed by Bekker in both editions, is a 
repetition or pleonasm of the previous thought, though not on that 
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account necessarily to be reckoned spurious. Cp. iii. 1. § 4 and 
note. 


dad rip dxopdyny aipecu. 6. 3. 

‘The principle of election which follows next in order’ (cp. c. 4. 
§ 24, drepor el8os), This use of the word ¢youém is supported by 
iii, 11. § 15, ddAn 8 dori» (dropla) éxouévn ravrns, and vi. 8. § 4, 
érépa 8¢ dwyséAaca ravrns éxopudyn xal ovveyyus, and several other 
passages. The other interpretation of éyouém, given in a note to 
the English text, ‘proper to it’ is scarcely defensible by examples 
and is probably wrong. The first form of democracy required a 
small property qualification, the second admitted all citizens who 
could prove their birth. The third admitted reputed citizens 
without proof of birth; though in both the latter cases the exercise 
of the right was limited by the opportunities of leisure. For the 
laxity of states in this matter, cp. iii. 5. §§ 7, 8. 


dd rd ps) elvas wpdcodov. 6. 4. 
The public revenues could not be distributed, for there were none 


to distribute, cp. infra § 8. The want of pay prevented the people 
from attending the assembly. 


&d ray trepoxny TOU whGous. 6. 5. 
Either 1*) ‘on account of the preponderance of their numbers,’ 
or 2) more definitely ‘on account of the preponderance of the 
multitude’; (cp. c. 12. § 1 and iii. 15. § 13). The numbers of the 
people give the power and the revenues of the state provide pay. 


wal 81 rd wAnOos elvas ray perexdvreoy Tou woXtrevparos dydyKn pi) rots 6. 8. 
dvOpaérous dAXG rév vdpov elvat xupiov. 

The more numerous the members of the oligarchy, and the 
greater the difficulty of finding the means of living, the less 
possibility is there of the government of a few and therefore the 
greater need of law; cp. infra § 9. 


py? ovres chiyny Sore tpdhecOar aro ris wédews, dvcynn rév vduor 6. 8. 
afi abtots dpyew, 

‘When numerous, and of a middle condition, neither living in 
careless leisure nor supported by the state, they are driven to main- 
tain in their case (adrois) the rule of law.’ 

VOL. II. M 
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otoy dy Kapynddm . . olov 7 Aaxedatpovioy. 7. 4. 

Elsewhere (ii. 11. § 9) the constitution of Carthage is spoken 
of as a perversion of aristocracy because combining wealth and 
virtue ; here it is called in a laxer sense an aristocracy because 
it combines wealth, virtue and numbers. That Sparta with all its 
secrecy (ris woNtreias rd xpunrév, Thuc. v. 68) might be termed a 
democracy and, with all its corruption and infamy, had a sort of 
virtue (rd mtordy ris wodsreias, Id. i. 68) is the view, not wholly in- 
defensible, of Aristotle, who regards the Spartan constitution under 
many aspects, cp. ii. 9. § 20, 22, and infra c. 9. § 5, but chiefly 
as consisting of two elements, numbers and virtue. 


cat éy ais ele ra B00 pdvoy, oloy  Aaxedatuoviwy eis dperny re Kal 7. 4. 
djpov, cal ore pifis trav dv0 rovrwy, Snpoxparias re xal aperns. 

The want of symmetry in the expression els dperny re xal dipor, 
followed by Snpoxparias re xai dperjs, instead of 8npou re xal dperis, 
probably arises out of a desire to avoid tautology. 


dpioroxparias pév ovv rapa THY mpwrny THY apiotny srodirelay Tavra dvo 7. 5. 
ei3n° Kai rpirov doat ris KaXoupevns modreias perovas mpds THY OALyapyxiay 
paddAoy, 

There are three imperfect kinds of aristocracy beside the perfect 
state (9 mpérn, 9 apiorn modireia): 1) the governments, such as that 
of Carthage, in which regard is paid to virtue as well as to numbers 
and wealth; 2) those in which, as at Sparta, the constitution is 
based on virtue and numbers; 3) the forms of constitutional 
government (woNreia) which incline to oligarchy, i.e. in which the 
governing body is small. 


érdfapev 8 ores obx ovcay ofre ravrny wapéxBacw obre ras dors 8.1. 
pnoeicas dpioroxparias, Ors ro péy dAnOés maca: Sinpapryxacs tis dpbo- 
rdtns mwoNsTetas, retra caraptOpourras pera rovrey, elol + abtdv aita 
mapexBdoes, Somep ey rois car’ dpyhw etroper. 

avras refers to rovrwy, SC. réy wapexBeBnxudy OF Sinuaptnxuiay sos- 
ready, and this to the singular sapéxBaow. 

domep év rots car’ apxiy etropev. Sc. ili. 7. § 5. 

avepwrepa yap 7 Suvayss auris «.7.X. 8. 2. 

‘Now that we understand what democracy and oligarchy are, it 
is easier to see what the combination of them will be.’ 

M2 
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&. 3 «dad 7d pacdrop devdoudes wendciar al ebydrnay ros exroperepas. 
Men tend to identify nobility with wealth (cp. infra § 8), not 
unreasonably, for wealth gives leisure, and m the second generation 
commonly education. For eye, see Rhet. i. 5, 1360 b. 31. 


$5 Bonet 8 clo riv dduvérav 1h ph civopeicé Typ apurroxparoupesnp 
adh, ddd worngougareepdvny. 

The words DAd rovngoxpavreeparnp (omitted im the transiation) are 
read by all the MSS. (and sapported by W. de Moerbeke), and there- 
fore though pleonastic are unlikely to be a gloss. If retained we must 
1) supply eivopeiotn from rd ph civopciobm, ‘ A state cannot be il 
governed by good men, or well governed by evil men.’ 2) We 
thay alter the order of words by placing »4 before dporexparcupemp, 
instead of before eivopeioba (Thurot, Sasem.). Or 3), with Bekker 
(and ed.), we may insert »4 before xoenpoxpareeperyr. Or 4) alter 
wownpopatounions tO wovnpoxparsieOas, ANSWeTINg tO civepcioben. 

8.6. hd par piv eloopiay .. 1d weibeoben Tots cepevecs wipes. 

Cp. Thac. iii. 37, where Cleon says, savrav 34 deurero ci Befesoe 
tpie podds nabsorrnges bo be dé£q sips, pads youcipdba ori yeipess vines 
daswirons ypwpivn nodes aptioges doriv 4 cades Cxovrw axupus. 


6.6. oer Sf dobéxeras dyes ard. 
Refers back to the words rd cadés acioOas rows ropous ots éppévoven, 
the clause dors yap... xeupévere being a parenthesis. 


8.6. fh yap row doloros x72. 
Sc. dors weibeoOas. 


8.8. dv pdv ob sais wralorasg widcor 1d rhs wolstelag eidos cadetras, 

Sc. woderela. Preserving the play of words and supplying 
wodsrela with aadeiras from ris sodcreias, We may translate, ‘in most 
cities the form of the constitution is called constitutional. But 
are there ‘many’ such governments? ‘Cp. supra c. 7. § 1; infra 
c. 11.§ 19. For the answef to this question see Essay on the péoy 
sodsreia, &C. 


8.8. door yap 9 wifes. 


‘It is called by a neutral name, e.g. a constitution or common- 
wealth, for it is 2 mixture which aims only at uniting the freedom 
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of the poor and the wealth of the rich; ¢Aevéepias answering to 
dxdpev as wAovrou to ebrdpav. 


As in some other summaries of Aristotle the first division seems 9. 1-4. 
to be a general description of those which follow. (Cp. supra note 
onc. 4. § 24.) We cannot distinguish between 1 and 3, unless in 
one of them we suppose Aristotle to have in his mind a syncretism 
of two general principles of government (see § 6), in the other an 
eclectic union of elements taken from different governments. 


ovpBordoy, 9.1. 

Something cut in two and capable of being put together, so that 
the parts fitted into one another; a die or coin or ring thus divided, 
which friends used as a token when desirous of renewing hospitality 
on behalf of themselves or others, and which was also used in 
buying or selling. See Schol. on Eur. Med. 613, of éme£evovpevos, 
dorpayaXoy xararéuvovres, Odrepow péy avrol xareiyow plpos, Odrepov oé 
xareXipmavoy rois Umodefaperans’ iva el Séos mad atrovs h rovs éxeivwy 
emfevovrba mpos dAAn ous, drayduevos rd uso aorpaydAtoy, dyeveotvro 
ry feviav: and cp. Plat. Symp. 191 D, avpmmov fvpBorov dre 
rerpnpevos . . €£ évds dv0. 


h yap audédrepa Anrréov by éxarepat vopoberovew x.r.X. 9. 2. 

‘For either they must take the legislation of both.’ These 
words are resumed in els pévy ob» obros rod curdvacpou tpdéros and 
followed by érepos 3¢ instead of repeating f. 

The first case is a union of extremes, the second a mean taken 
between them ; the third seems to be only another example of the 
first. 


épaiveras yap éxarepov dv aire ray dxpov. 9. 6. 

From the democratical aspect a polity or timocracy has the 
appearance of an oligarchy or aristocracy; from the oligarchical 
aspect, of a democracy. Aristotle cites as an example of this many- 
sidedness the constitution of Lacedaemon, which he himself else- 
where (c. 7. § 4) calls an aristocracy, but which in this passage he 
acknowledges to have many features both of a democracy and of 
an oligarchy. Cp. Nic. Eth. ii. 7. § 8, éwexa{ovras of dxpos rns péons 
Xepas. 


10. 1. 


10. I. 


10. 1. 


10. 2. 


10. 2. 


10. 4. 
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rous pey yap yépovras alpoiwra, rijs 8 dopelas peréxovorw. 

I.e. ‘The people choose the elders, but are not eligible them- 
selves; and they share in the Ephoralty.’ Whether they elected 
the Ephors is nowhere expressly said. We are only told that the 
mode of election was extremely childish (ii. 9. § 23). 


éredi kal raurny riBepey rey modtrery re pepos. 

Tyranny is and is not a form of polity, in the sense in which the 
word ‘ polity’ is used by Aristotle. Cp. c. 8. § 2, reAevraioy 3¢ wept 
rupawvi8os eDhoydy €or romncacbas pvetav did 7d ragey Aeora ravrypy elvat 
moXtreiay, Huw 8é rHy péBodoy elvas rept woAtreias. 


rept pev ovv Bacirelas diwpicaper dv rois mpwrors Adyots, ev ols wepl ris 
pdédsora Acyoudyngs SaciAcias érowovpeba ri orev. 

Either ‘royalty* commonly so called,’ or ‘the most truly called 
royalty,’ which would seem to be the mapBacwWela. Cp. iii. c. 16. 


rlva nal rdOev Sei xu@ioravat, cal was. 

Two slightly different senses are here combined in dei, 1) ‘what 
we ought to establish,’ and 2), incorrectly, ‘ how or by what means 
we may or must establish it.’ . 


rupavvidos & afr Buo per dieiAoper av ofg wept Bacircias éreaxorotper. 

Sc. iii. 14. § 6-10. The two forms of tyranny there mentioned 
are the hereditary monarchy of barbarians, and the Aesymnetia of 
ancient Hellas. The barbarian monarchs are here called elected 
sovereigns, though before spoken of as hereditary (iii. 14. § 6), and 
contrasted with the elected Aesymnetes of ancient Hellas, with 
whom they are here compared. 


&a rd rhw Buvapey dradddrrew wes airav xat mpds riv Baowdeiav. 

Not ‘because their powers in a manner change into one another, 
and pass into royalty;’ for the words ‘change into one another’ 
would not be a reason why they should be spoken of in connexion 
with royalty, but ‘ because the power of either of these forms of 
tyranny easily passes likewise into royalty ;’ likewise i.e. besides 
being forms of tyranny. For the use of éwadAdrrew, cp. vi. 1. § 3, 
and i. 6. § 3. 


rocavra da ras elonpdvas aivias. 
eipnuevas, sc. in the previous sentences. ‘There is more than 
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one kind of tyranny, because the tyrant may rule either with or 
without law, and over voluntary or involuntary subjects.’ 


Aristotle now proceeds to speak of the best average constitution 11. 
to which he alluded in c. 1. § 5. 


roy pécoy dwryxaioy Biow elvac BéArioroy, ris éxdotos dvdexoperns 11. 3. 
ruxeiy peodrntos. 

The gen. peodéryros is a resumption of péoov, and depends on 
Biov. Here, as in Nic. Eth. ii. 6. § 7, the mean is admitted to be 
relative. 


ravra 8 duddtrepa SAafepa rais mddeou. 11. 5. 

auddrepa, sc. either 1) *‘ their rogueries and their unwillingness 
to perform public duties, whether military or civil,’ or 2) simply 
‘their dislike both of civil and military duties.’ It is possible also 
that ravra duddrepa may refer to the peyadordypa: and puxpordmpot, 
in which case the words én... dpyover are either inserted or mis- 
placed. 

The gvAapyo at Athens were the cavalry officers under the 
immapxot. See Liddell and Scott. The term is also sometimes 
used to denote civil magistrates, as in v. 1. § 11 to describe the 
oligarchical rulers of Epidamnus. BovAapyeiy literally = ‘to be 
a chief of the senate.’ The word very rarely occurs, and can 
here only have a generalized meaning. William de Moerbeke, 
apparently finding in some Greek MS. ¢daapxoicr, translates by 
an obvious mistake, ‘minime amant principes et volunt esse 
principes.’ For the association of political inactivity with the idea 
of crime, cp. Solon’s law forbidding neutrality in a sedition (Plut. 
Solon 20), rav 2 DAwy airotv vcpov Wis pev pddcora wad wapadofos 6 
KeAevor arepov elvat roy dv ordoes pnderépas pepidos yerduevov: and 
Pericles in Thuc. ii. 40, pdvos yap rév re paddy ravde perdxovra ob 
ampdypova GAN’ aypeioy vopifouer, 


of 8¢ xa& imepBodnpy ey évdela todtTwy ramewwol Niav. 11. 6. 
TouTM@Y, SC. TY evruxnparey x.7.A. SUDTA. 


dpxerOat pev obdSepig dpyy. 11. 7. 
Dative of the manner; ‘to be ruled in any fashion.’ 


11. 8. 


11. 9. 


ll. 15. 


ll. 1§. 
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” dvayxaioy dpora modcreveoOas TauTny ry wd doriy &€ de apes 
ddce. ry cvoracw elvat ris médews. 
‘So that a city having [like and equal] citizens, who in our view 
are the natural components of it, will of necessity be best ad- 
ministered.’ raurny, SC. ryv €& tow nad dpolor ... €£ dv x.x.d. 


WONG pécoow dpicra, 

‘Many things are best to those who are in the mean;’ or as we 
might say in modern phraseology, ‘The middle class have many 
advantages.’ Cp. Eur. Suppl. 238-245 :— 

tpeis yap srokiray pepides’ of pév SrASt06 
dyvwotbedeis re sAeidvay + épwo’ aei’ 
of 8 obx fxovres xai oravifovres Biov, 
Sewoi, vepovres rep Pbcvp mciov pepos, 
els rous €xovras xévrp’ adiacw kaka, 
yAeooas sommpay mpocraréy dyAovpevot’ 
rpiay 8¢ poipay 7 ’y peop cole mires, 
xécpov puddacove’ dvr’ dy rdfy dds. 
(Quoted by Oncken, ii. 225, note 1.) 


Siro re yap hy rovrwy (3nAci 8’ cx ris woinoews). 

The passage referred to may be that quoted by Plutarch v. 
Solonis, c. 3, 

moAAol yap s\ovrevor xaxoi, ayaboi 3¢ wévorrat, 
GAN’ npeis atros ob diapenpsueda 
THs aperns roy mAovToy. 
In classing Solon with the middle rank Aristotle appears to be 
thinking only of the tradition of his poverty and of the moderation 
inculcated in his poems. He has ignored or forgotten the tradi- 
tion of his descent from Codrus. 

ov yap hy BaciAevs. 

The feebleness of the argument is striking; because Lycurgus, 
who was the guardian and is said also to have been the uncle of 
the king, was not a king, he is here assumed to be of the middle 
class! Cp. Plut. Cleom. 10, perhaps following this passage, vi» de 
Tis avayxns Zyew cvyyvapova rdy Auxovpyoy, bs obre Bacite’s dy, ofr’ 
apy, idsarns 8¢ Bacirevew emtxeipar ey rois Owhoss sponAGey els ayopar 
wore Seicavra rév BaciAda XapiAaoy ci Popov carapvyei». Yet Plutarch 
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is inconsistent with himself; for he also says (Lyc. 3) that Lycurgus 
reigned for eight months, and resigned the royal office when the 
infant Charilaus was born. 


“Ere 8¢ xai tdv dv tyepovia yevoudvwy ris ‘EAAddos mpds ry map’ 11.18, 19. 
avrois éxarepos wodcrelay droSddrovres of pév Snpoxparias év rais médecs 
xabicracay, ol 8 ddrcyapyxias, ov mpds rd ray médewr CUpHepoy cKoToUPTeEs 
GAAd mpds 1d ocptrepovy airmy. Sore 3a ravras ras alrias } pydéwore 
Thy peony yiverOas rodtrelay # ddcydxis xal rap’ dAjLyors. 

Cp. Thuc. i. 19, 76, 99, 144, iii. 82 and elsewhere. . 

ray dy ipyepovia yevoutrwr. Either of the leading states, opposed 
to éy rais médeos the states of Hellas generally. 


els yap dup ouvercic6n pévos rév apérepov [€> fyepovig yevopévww] 11. 19. 
tautyy dtrododva: thy tdéw. 

The variety of opinions entertained by commentators respecting 
the person here alluded to, who has been supposed to be Lycurgus 
(Zeller), Theopompus (Sepulveda), Solon (Schlosser), Pittacus 
(Goettling), Phaleas (St. Hilaire), Gelo (Camerarius), the king’ Pau-. 
sanias II (Congreve), Epaminondas (Eaton), Alexander the Great 
(Zeller formerly), seems to prove that we know nothing for certain 
about him. Of the various claimants Solon is the most probable. 
He is regarded by Aristotle (ii. 12. § 1-6) as a sort of conservative 
democrat, the founder of a balanced polity, whom he contrasts with 
Pericles and the later Athenian demagogues (cp. Solon Frag. 5, 
dnp pév yap Wexa récov xpdros dccov érapxei). The omission of the 
name, and the words rép mpdérepor, tend to show that a well known 
and traditional legislator is meant. Yet it might be argued also 
that the phrase ra» dp’ iyyenovlg yevopérww seems to describe some 
one holding the position of Lysander or Philip of Macedon in 
Hellas, rather than the legislator of any single city. 

If ‘one man’ only gave this form of constitution to Hellas it - 
must have been rare indeed or rather imaginary, cp. supra c. 7. 
§ 1, de rd px) srodAdms ylverOa: AavOdve. But how is this to be 
reconciled with c. 8. § 8? 

é’ iryepovig yevoudver, ‘the leading men.’ For em cp. of én rots 
mpaypaow. (Dem.) But are not the words a copyist’s repetition of 
Tay év Nyepovig yevonevey above ? 
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ravTny Gwodeuvas THv rafy. Not necessarily ‘to restore’ or ‘give 
back’ but more simply ‘to give what is suitable, assign,’ like | oi 
eixovoypagat| drodiddvres trHy idiay poppy, Poet. 15, 1454 b. re. 

lL. 20. = ris prey ov» GpioTn todireia, cai Bd ti’ aitiay. 

Here, as limited in § 1, aptorn rais wAcioras modect, 

da tiv’ airtay, i.c. the moderation and stability of the state. Cp. 
v. 1. § 16 where it is implied that the safety of democracy is due 
to its approximation to the pean moAreia, 


LL. 21. Aeyw Sé ro mpds idbeow, Gre ToAAGKS OFoNS GAANS TroAtreias aipere- 
tépas cviois ovbey kwduoes cuppepey érépay uaddop eivas rroAtreiay. 

‘It may often happen that some constitution may be preferable [in 
itself] and some other better suited to the peculiar circumstances 
of some state.’ 

mpos imdbeow here (as in c. 1. § 4) means any supposed or given 
constitution, which may not be the best possible under the circum- 
stances, but is the one to be preferred, in some states of society. 


12.2.  ¢vdaxeras de rd sey rrowoy Urapxew érépp pepes THs TdAEws, ef dv oure- 
OTNKe LEp@Y 1) TrOALS. 
‘Namely to one of those parts which make up the state’; the 
Clause ¢£ ov «.r.A. is explanatory of érépe péper=érepp Tay pepar. 


12. 3. Grrou inrepexes TO Tay aropway rAnOos Thy cipynpdrny aradcyiay. 
‘When the poor exceed in number the [due] proportion im- 
plied in the last words,’ 


12.3. «al rns dAtyapyias roy aurdy Tpowoy éxagToy eidos KaTa THY Uwepoxny 
rov dAcyapyiou mAnGous. 
‘And in like manner (not only oligarchy in general, but) each 


sort of oligarchy vanes according to the predominance of each 
sort of oligarchical population (sc. & twapxes avrp). 


12.5.  mavraxov S¢ mordraros 6 Staryrns, Seasryrns 3 6 pecos. 

The middle class are the arbiters between the extremes of 
oligarchy and democracy. When Anstotle calls the arbiter 6 
peaos, this is probably meant in the same sense in which dtuxasoown 
is said to be a mean because it fixes a mean. Cp. Nic. Eth. v. 5. 
§.17. 7 8é Suxawouvn pscorns coriy ov roy auréy Tpowoy rats xpdrepoy 
aperais, GAN’ or: perov eoriy, and v. 4. § 7, Aid xai draw auduofnracu, 
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esi roy Sixagrny Karapevyovew’ rd 8 dri roy Scxacrny lévas leva doriv émd 
rd Sixaor 6 yap dxacris BovAcras elvar olov dixatov Euyrvxor’ Kai (rrovet 
Sccaorhy pico, al xadovow Enos peodious, ws, Edy TOU pécoV TUXeCt, TOU 
Stxaiov revédspevos. 


dvdyxn yap xpéee wore cx réy Wevdar ayabay ddnbes cupBivat xaxdy’ ai 12. 6. 
yap m\eovetia ray sAovolay dwodAvoves padXov Thy woArelay FH ai rou Snpov. 

Aristotle gives no reason for this statement. He may have 
thought that the designs of an oligarchy are more deeply laid and 
corrupting, while the fickleness of the multitude is in some degree 
a corrective to itself. The oligarchies of Hellas were certainly 
worse than the democracies: the greatest dishonesty of which the 
Athenians were guilty in the Peloponnesian War (Thuc. iv. 23) is 
far less hateful than the perfidy of the Spartans narrated Id. iv. 80. 
The cruelty of the four hundred or of the thirty tyrants strikingly 
contrasts on both occasions with the moderation of the democracy 
which overthrew them. 


It is a curious question, which we have not the means of answer- 13. 
ing, whether all these artifices (copicpara) are historical facts or 
only inventions of Aristotle, by which he imagines that the democracy 
or oligarchy might weaken the opposite party. Some of them, 
such as the pay to the people, we know to have been used at 
Athens: but there is no historical prdof, except what may be 
gathered from this passage, that the richer members of an oligarchi- 
cal community were ever compelled under a penalty to take part 
in the assembly, or in the law courts. Cp. infra p. 178 note: also 
c. 15. § 14-18. 

Tois pey peyidny, rois 8¢ puxpay, Somep ev rois XapwvSou vouors. 13. 2. 

Yet the penalty must have been relatively as well as absolutely 
greater or smaller, or the rich would have had no more reason for 
going than the poor for abstaining. The meaning is not that 
Charondas inflicted a larger fine on the rich and a proportionally 
small one on the poor for absence from the assembly ; but generally 
that he adapted his fines to the circumstances of offenders. 


€béXoves yap of wévyres xal ju) peréyovres ray risay novylay Exes, dav 13. 8. 
uy UBpiln rie avrovs unre abatpyrat pnOer rhs ovatas. 


The connexion is as follows: ‘The qualification must be such 


Se equa en Ce 
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as will place the government in the hands of a majority [and then 
there will be no danger]: for the poor, even though they are not 
admitted to office, will be quiet enough if they are not outraged.’ 


18.9.  & Madcevor 8€ 9 pév rrodtreia hy ex Tourer Kr. 

‘Among the Malians the governing or larger body was elected 
from those who were past service, the magistrates from those on 
actual service’; the past tense (4») has been thought to imply 
that the government had changed possibly in consequence of Philip 
and Alexander’s conquests: compare a similar use of the past, v. 1. 
§ 11 respecting the government of Epidamnus, and note. 


13.10. dor’ év rois Irnevow elva ray loydy. 

Yet the tendency of some of the Greek states to the use of 
cavalry was as much due to the suitability of large regions, such as 
Thessaly, for the breeding and support of horses, as to the form of 
government. Nor can the remark be true of Greek oligarchies in 
general, considering how ill suited the greater part of Hellas was 
to the training or use of horses. Cp. supra c. 3. § 3, a passage 
in which Aristotle has made a similar observation. 


13.11. as viv xadovpey modrelas, of mpdrepoy éxddovy Snpoxparias. 
I.e. what appeared to the older Greeks to be a large governing 
class was to the later Greeks a small or moderate one. 


18.11. xara riy cuvrafw padXAov trepevoy rd dpxer Oat. 

1*) Some word like do@eveis has to be supplied from oAtyo. dvres 
ro whos before card ry ovwragfw; Or 2) xara riv ovwrafw may be 
taken after dreyevov, ‘and also through a (want of) organization, 


they were more willing to endure the dominion of others.’ 


14.1. ddcw dé nal row nal ywpis wept éxdorns Acyopen epi rev épefis, 
AaBdvres dpxny THY Mpoonxoveay autor. 

From a consideration of the differences between states, and the 
causes of them, Aristotle in his accustomed manner, proceeding 
from the whole to the parts, passes on to consider the mode in 
which different powers are constituted in states, cc. 14-16. He 
will hereafter show how the wholes are affected by the parts. 
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A somewhat similar discussion occurs in bk. vi. c. 8. See note 
on vi. 1. § 1. 


Cort 3¢ rey tprav rovrwy (sc. poplov) &v pev re rd BovAevdpevoy mepl 14. 2. 
Tay kowdv, Sevrepov 3¢ Td wept Tas dpxds (roGTo 8’ eoriv ds 8ef xal rivwv 
elvat xupias, xal molay rid dei yiverbas Thy aipecty airdy), rpirov 3¢ Te rd 
Sixafoy, 

Aristotle divides the state, much as we should do, into three 
parts, 1) the legislative, (which has in certain cases power over in- 
dividuals ; see infra § 3): 2) the administrative or executive : 3) the 
judicial. The words rotro 3 éorly seem to refer back to dei Oewpeiy 
roy vouobérny. But if so there is a verbal irregularity. For the 
duties and modes of appointment to offices are not a part of the 
state, but questions relating to a part of the state. 

rt not interrogative, to be taken closely with év and with spiro». 


Nothing more is known about Telecles. From the manner in 14. 4. 
which he is spoken of he appears to have been an author rather 
than a legislator, éy rj woXsreig rou TydexAdous is said like ¢y rf 
mokireiqa Tou TAdravos, il. 1. § 3, iv. 4. § 41. 


fos dv deAOy. 14. 4. 
Some word implying the right of succession to office has to be 


supplied, e. g. 4 dex) from ras dpxyds. The same phrase occurs infra 
c. 15.§ 17. 


counarvas de pdvoy 14. 4. 
is governed by els ye» rpdéros above. 


dAXos 8¢ rpémos x.7.X. 14. 6. 
A reduplication of the preceding, although there may also be a 
shade of distinction in the greater stress which is laid updn voting 
and scrutinies. Here, as in other places (c. 4. §§ 22-24; c. 6. 
§§ 3, 4), we have a difficulty in discriminating Aristotle’s differences. 
There is only an incomplete order in the catalogue of democracies. 
First of all comes the most moderate, in which the assembly plays 
a very subordinate part, then two more which are almost indis- 
tinguishable, lastly the most extreme. 


ere nie a oe 


14, 6. 


14. 8. fin. 


14. 8-10. 


14. 10. 


14. 10. 


14. 11. 
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ra 8 Da ras dpxas Bcorxeiv alperas ofcas, Scag dvbdyerar’ roatra: 3 
eioiy Goas Gpxey avayxaiov Tods émorapévous. 

The words dcas év8éyera: can only mean ‘as many elective offices 
as can be allowed to exist in a democracy consistently with the 
democratic principle of electing the magistrates by lot.’ The 
excepted magistracies will be those in which special skill or know- 
ledge is required. Cp. vi. 2. § 5, rd eAnpwras elvat tas dpyas f mdaas 
ff doa pr cumetpias Sfovrat ai réxyns. Susemihl has introduced xAnpo- 
ras oux before évéxeras==doas oi évdéxeras KAnporas elvar’ rovavra 3 
eioly referring to alperds. But the change has no MS. authority, and 
though ingenious is unnecessary. 


Sray d¢ pd wdavres rou BovAeverbar peréxoow GAN’ alperoi, xara vépor 38 
Gpxwoww Sorep xal mpdérepov, dAcyapyixdy. | 

Opposed to the milder swodcrim éAcyapxia in the previous sentence, 
and repeated with greater emphasis in the words which follow éA:- 
yapxixny dvayxatoy elva: riy rdfw ravtny (§ 9). a) wdvres, i.e. ‘not all 
[who possess the required qualification].’ Yet these latter words, 
which are necessary to the sense, are wanting in the text. 


Compare for several verbal resemblances, supra c. 5. 


raw 8€ dddwy dpyovres, cai ovroe alperot 4 xAynperrot. 
For in an aristocracy or oligarchy, as in a democracy, a magi- 
strate might be elected by lot, but only out of a select class. 


dpicroxparia pev #} rodirela. 

Aristocracy is elsewhere said to include numbers, wealth, and 
virtue; here the aristocratical element seems to reside in the 
magistrates who have superior merit, and control the whole 
administration of the state except war, peace, and the taking of 
scrutinies. 

Compare c. 7. § 3; c. 8. §§ 3, 9, in which the near connexion 
between aristocracy and polity is pointed out. 


Sinpyras pev ovv rd BovAevdpevoy mpds rds rrodsreias rovror Toy Tpdroy, 
nai Sroined dedorn wodsreia kata Taw elpnpdvov Kopwpdv. 

xara roy elpnpévoy doppdy, i.e. each constitution will be variously 
administered according to some one of the principles on which 
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the governing body is elected, e.g. out of some, or out of all; and 
as acting either according to law, or without law, etc. 

dvouxet has been changed into dolce and doueira:, for which 
latter there is perhaps the authority of Moerbeke, who reads dis- 
ponifur, But no change is needed. For use of dcoxeiv, cp. v. 10. § 36. 


cuphéper 8¢ Snpoxparig +7 pddcor’ elvas Soxovoy Snpoxparig viv TA. 14. 12. 

Aristotle remembering the short life of the extreme democracy 
which is above law, proposes various ways of strengthening or 
moderating it; he would have the notables take part in the 
assembly; and he would enforce their attendance by the impo- 
sition of penalties analogous to the fines which the oligarchy 
inflict on judges for neglect of their duties. (Cp. v. cc. 8,9 on 
the preserving principles of state.) 

Of the advantage of combining the few with the many there can 
be no question: but will the upper classes ever be induced to take 
an active part ina democracy? They have not done so in France 
or America; may we hope that they will in England? 


amroxAnpouy trovs meious. 14. 13. 
I.e. he on whom the lot fell was not included, but excluded 
until the numbers were sufficiently reduced. 


aipovvras 8¢ xai mpecBevral, 15. 3. 
‘Even ambassadors, whom we might be more inclined to call 
magistrates, and who are elected by lot, are érepdy rt rapa ras wodt- 
rixas apyxds.” 


olov orparryos orparevopevoy, 15. 3. 
SC. dwiseXciras implied in dmipedecev. 


GAAd ravra dtadtpa mpds pév ras xpnoes ovddy ws elreiv’ ob yap re 16. 4. 
xpiots yéyover dudioBnrovrrwy repi rot dvduaros. fxet 8¢ rw’ EAAny Scavon- 
TiKhy mpayparelay. 

‘Verbal questions, such as the definition of an office, are of no 
practical importance, although some intellectual interest may attach 
to them.’ dAAny is redundant. 


paddov dy rs aropnaee. 15. 5. 
I.e. rather than dispute about the name. 
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WEA Bie Aner cog sorgie chy erislator NOPONPCpRATONeE 7 
Op Me. keg. i. 0-3 F. 


1G gael) Tirenne ai  *DAGpe Te. enpely 5 erro “oe amos, eye T 
ne Fun ng Aumuline, } dBaw Tino axi. pomamisn, 
Tews sifloas ae mentioned im the latter peor aff the sememee : 
es, cifte 3 ort, areudnwigne et: pometan:: ant wi & § rz. Be & 
wo. mainenyhes 00d, 


WS is.. Fraga 4 arigms, olov ow pow mic dgurmacariac er memmdruusmas. 
Gitering, 4 in che character of ‘hose from whom che dection: 
it Made, Theneh che word eee is ingcourae. the mening is he 
taie 48 that of aapev.. which Susemibl. cu very dighr zutiorry, lies 
Miranicad. inte he ext. 


1B..16..  wheegnw Soup... f ropyieoone pew res cioet ec sor’ aurag nis 
tunfinghe teu Apyiw, tom Sane woppigoome af cea. 

The alternative abegos hepegs «7d. is repested and expanded. 
¢ hen officer Ge came ie different st2tes, or moc the seme? Ave ther 
fhe cave, bir clectert car of difflerenc clanses m aristocracy, monarchy, 
oligarchy, democracy? Or do the offices differ naturally according 
ity te ar taal differences im forms of government, the same offices 
being someetivnes found w agree and sometimes to dimagree with 
Aeron form of government, and having a lesser power im some 
Staten atl a greater im ochers? Fors example, has the presiient of 
the aenmily, in whatever way appomied, the same famctions at 
Rparta and at Athens? Are not probuli sated w am obgarchy, a 
éatatcnt A boys and women to an aristocracy, a council wo a 
demecracy? And will they be equally suited to other forms, or 
fay tin their powers require to be extended or narrowed?’ 

According to this explanation the natural order of the words is 
somewhat inverted, for rae dpyes is taken with rows: and with as" 
aitin vis bapopas has to be supplied ree rolcraew from cord ras 
wchiselas supra. We may also supply sod:res with ro<s, and 
translate ‘may not some states essentially derive their character 
from offices.’ But the abrupt transition to a new subject .(dpyei) 
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in the next clause shows this way of taking the passage to be inad- 
missible. 
Bekker (and Edit.) after Victorius reads d:agopat for ras dvapopds. 


olov 9 t&v mpoBovAwy* avn yap ob dnpoxparixy. 15. 11. 
mpéBovdor, as he says vi. 8. § 17, are oligarchical officers, because 
they alone have the initiative, and, therefore, the people cannot of 
themselves make any change in the constitution ; supra c. 14. § 14. 


elai 8’ al dcadopai K.T.A. 15.14-18. 
The meaning of the text may be illustrated by the following 
scheme :— 


@ a @ 
ol T pet ¢ opot ° 


i. tives of xabtordyres ras ii. de rhvav. iii. rlya tpéwor. 
dpxéas. 
SS Sa 
a) 4 wavres. a) le wdvror. a) Aalptce. 
5) § rds. b) ) te Tway dpopopévow. 6) 4 wrhpy. 
c) ® rds piv wavres, tds = c) rds pov tx wavtov, cc) 4 eds piv alpéoe, rds 
52 rivés. ras 3° bx Tuva. 52 KAhpy. 
al rpeis &i:aopal. al rpeis Bcapopai. al rpeis Sapopal. 


of dwoexa TpoTrot. 


a. 7ds pey dpyas adyres, ras 


3 tl. wayres te advrow «6s (A. tuts be wdyrov 

2 alpéces. 3 alpéce. = 82 rivds dx wdvrow alpéce. 

e | 2. wdvres de ndyrow = | BL. tives be advraov = | B. rds ad sha ras 82 rivis 

< whhpy.. . wA1py. $ dx waytav KAhpy. 

s 3. wavres tx Tiwéw 5 C. ris te sway & y. tds py wayres, rds 82 rivis 

& alpica. S alpéce. 8 dx rive alpéca. 

e | 4. sdvres be trivSy & | D. ris be roa & | 8. rds piv wdvres, rds 82 rivis 

x) KAhpy. 3 arf py. 3 da Tuva KAfpy. 
= 


of dvO GuvdvaT Lol. 


Ta pev eAfpy. 7a 82 alpéca. 
Ta pey tx wayrow. 7a 82 bx Tuva. 


All, or some, or all and some, elect out of all, or some, or out of 
all and some, by vote or by lot ; or by vote and by lot. 
VOL. IL N 


15. 15. 
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The three modes give rise to twelve possible varieties : 


All elect by vote out of all, 
by lot out of all, 
by vote out of some, 
by lot out of some ; 
Some elect by vote out of all, 
by lot out of all, 
by vote out of some, 
by lot out of some ; 
All and some elect by vote out of all, 
by lot out of all, 
by vote out of some, 
by lot out of some ; 


and to the two further combinations (of 8v0 ovvdvacpol): partly by 
vote and partly by lot, partly out of all and partly out of some. 

It is not to be supposed that,even in such a ‘bazaar of con- 
stitutions’ (Plat. Rep. viii. 557 D) as Hellas furnished, all these 
different forms of government were really to be found. Aristotle 
derives them not from his experience of history, but out of the 
abundance of his logic. 


dSorep év Meydpots. 

Cp. v. 3. § 5 and 5. § 4, where the overthrow of the Megarian 
democracy is attributed to the corruption and oppression prac- 
tised by demagogues; also Thuc. iv. 74 (though it is not certain 
whether Aristotle is speaking of the return of the exiles there 
mentioned or of some earlier or later one); and Arist. Poet. c. 8. 
§ 5, 1448 a. 32, where he refers to an ancient democracy existing 
in Megara, of which the recent establishment is deplored by 
Theognis, line 53 ff., Bergk. There was an alliance between 
Athens and Megara in 458 (Thuc. i. 103, 114), which terminated 
at the battle of Coronea 447; probably during the alliance, but 
not afterwards, Megara was governed by a democracy. In the 
eighth year of the Peloponnesian War the oligarchs were in exile, 
but were restored by the influence of Brasidas. In the year 
B.C. 375 the democracy had been re-established: Diod. xv. 40. 
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rourey & ai pev dvo «.7.A. | | | 15. 19. 

The vote is considered less democratical than the lot: both are 
admissible in a democracy, but it is essential to its very nature 
that all should elect. If any limitation takes place the government 
becomes an aristocracy or a polity, which alike tend to oligarchy 
in so far as they reduce the number of electors or of persons who 
are eligible, though differing in other respects. When some only 
appoint, in whatever manner, out of all, or all out of some, and 
the elections do not take place all at once (Aya, i.e. when the 
governing body retire by rotation), we have a constitutional govern- 
ment, which inclines to an aristocracy when the two opposite 
principles of ‘some out of some’ and ‘some out of all’ are com- 
bined. The high oligarchical doctrine is ‘some out of some, by 
vote or by lot or by both,’ the lot being employed in an oligarchy, 
as in a democracy, to exclude favour or merit. Cp. v. 3. § 9. 


yiverOas, 15. 19. 
If genuine, is used in a pregnant sense=«aicracOa, the con- 
struction being changed from the active, which is resumed in the 
clause which follows, to the neuter or passive. Though the word 
appears to disturb the sentence, it is found in all the MSS. 


ddcyapytxawrepow 82 xai rd e& ducorv. 15. 20. 

é£ dugoiy seems naturally to mean rds pev ex advrev, ras 3¢ ek river, 
cp. § 19 fin. But if so the same words which here describe the 
oligarchical government, are applied in the next sentence to the 
polity or constitutional government which inclines to aristocracy. 
Nor can any reason be given why the election ‘ out of all and out 
of some’ should be ‘more oligarchical’ than the election out of 
some. Another way of taking the words is to explain ¢ cupol as 
a double election. But in this passage ¢é is always used to intro- 
duce the persons out of whom the election is made; and therefore 
e€ duo could not=dygow. Some corruption of the text is 
probable; the numerous repetitions are likely to have confused 
the eye of the copyist. rd éx rway dudow is the ingenious and 
probably true emendation of Mr. Evelyn Abbott. If the principle 
of ‘some out of some’ is maintained, the election in both ways, 
i.e. by vote out of persons elected by lot, or by lot out of persons. 

N 2 


15. 21. | 


15. 22. 


16. 3. 
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elected by vote, would clearly be more oligarchical than the simple 
election by vote or by lot. 


ph yerdpevor B dSpoiws, 
SC. dAtyapyexoyv. These words which are translated in the text 
‘though not equally oligarchical if taken by lot’ would be better 
rendered ‘and equally oligarchical if not appointed by lot’ (Stahr): 
that is to say, whether appointed by vote or by lot they would 
equally retain their oligarchica] character, if some were chosen out 
of some. } must be taken with yerdpuevos. 


rivas €x Tivcoy apchow, 
‘In both ways,’ sc. «Anp@ ai alpéces. 


riva S€ riot oupdepe cai mas det yiveoba: tas xaragrages dua Taig 
Surdpect Tov dpxéy rives cioiv, Cora: pavepdr. 

Neither the reading nor the meaning of this passage is quite 
certain. Some MSS. and the old translation omit* «al before rives, 
thus referring rives ciciy to Suvdueos. If with Bekker and several 
MSS. we retain «ai before rives eioiv, the words may receive differ- 
ent interpretations. Either 1), ‘how to establish them and what 
their powers and their nature are will be manifest,’ i.e. need no 
explanation ; or 2), ‘ we shall know how to establish them and their 
nature when we know their powers.’ 


rd ev Spearro: dixacriptoy. 

Nothing certain is known about this court; it is here spoken 
of only as a matter of tradition. The cases of which it took 
cognizance were rare, and therefore it is not strange that the court 
which tried them should have become obsolete. According to 
Pausanias (i. 28. § 12) Phreattys was a spot in the Piraeus near 
the sea, whither banished persons, against whom some fresh 
accusation was brought after their banishment, went to defend 
themselves out of a ship before judges who were on the land. 
This explanation is repeated by several of the scholiasts; but 
Aristotle, with much greater probability, supposes the: banished 
man to offer himself for trial of the original offence. So in Plat. 
Laws ix. 866 D, a law is proposed, probably founded on some 
ancient custom, that the banished homicide, if wrecked upon his 
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native shore, should sit-with his feet in the sea, until he found an 
opportunity of sailing. 


GANG wept per rovrov ddelcbe nal rey hovxay cai rov fercxdv, rept d¢ 16. §. 
Tay TwoAuriKdy A€yopen, wept Sy py pwopevoy xares dcacrdces yivovra: xa) 

TOY roAtreay ai Kunoets. 

This sentence appears to be out of place; for no eae mention 
occurs of political causes in what follows; but the writer at once 
returns to his former subject, and treats the appointment of judges 
on the same principles which he has applied to the appointment 
of other magistrates. It is possible that they connect with the 
beginning of Book v, and that the rest of the chapter is only 
a repetition in an altered form of c. 15. §§ 17-22. 


of rpomos rérrapes. 16. 5, 6. 


The scheme on which judges are appointed, though abridged, 
is the same as that on which magistrates are appointed; and the 
various modes correspond in like manner to different forms of 
government. 

The judicial institutions of a country reflect the political, but 
with a difference. The legislature is active, the courts of law are 
passive ; they do not move until they are set in motion, they deal 
with particular cases which are brought before them by others ; 
and through these only do they rise to general principles. They 
do not make laws, but interpret them; nor can they set aside 
a law unless by appealing to a higher law. They are the con- 
servative element of the state, rooted in habit and precedent and 
tradition. 

But there is also a certain analogy between the political and 
judicial institutions of a country. Ina free state the law must be 
supreme, and the courts of law must exercise an independent 
authority; they must be open and public, and they must include 
a popular element. They represent the better mind of the nation, 
speaking through certain fixed forms ; and they exercise indirectly 
a considerable influence upon legislation. They have their place 
also in the education of the people: for they, above all other 
instructors, teach the lesson of justice and impartiality and truth. 
As good actions produce good habits in the individual, so the 
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laws of a state grow and strengthen and attain consistency by 
the decisions of courts. 

That Aristotle was not ignorant of the connexion between the 
judicial and political institutions of a people is shown by his 
remark that ‘Solon established the democracy when he consti- 
tuted the dicasteries out of the whole people’ (ii. 12. § 2). 


BOOK V. 


The first sentence implies that we are approaching the end of 1. 1. 
the treatise; but see Essay on the Structure of the Aristotelian 
Writings. 


ere 8€ cornpias rives Kal xoww] xal yopis éxdorns eiciv, ere $2 Bid tivwy LT. 
ay pddtora owforto trey wodtreay éxdory. . 

The latter of these two clauses is btacketed by Bekker in his 2nd 
edition as being a mere repetition of the preceding. If spurious 
it is probably a duplicate incorporated from some other ancient 
form of the text, not a gloss. But Aristotle often draws over- 
subtle logical distinctions, and in striving after completeness he 
may easily have written ocernpia rives and dia rivey dv co{oro, with 
little or no difference of meaning between them. 


dei 8¢ mparov trodaBeiy Thy dpyxiy. 1. 2. 
The last words may be either 1) takeri adverbially; or 2)* may 
be the accusative after twodafeiv, 1) ‘We must in the first place 
begin by conceiving’ or 2)* ‘we must in the first place conceive 


our starting point to be.’ 


7d dixasroy Kal rd xar’ avadoyiay ioor. 1. 2. 

In Bekker’s 2nd edition «ai is altered to elva: without MSS. 
authority. The sense thus obtained would coincide with the 
conception of justice in the Nic. Eth. v. 3. § 8. 

But the same thought is less accurately expressed by the text. 
The xai here, as elsewhere in Aristotle, may be taken in the sense 
of sd est. Cp. Nic. Eth, i. 6. § 2, rd 8¢ xa6’ aird nal 7 ovoia spérepor 
TH Puce rov spdés rs: Metaph. iv. 14, 1020 b. 3, rd daivyra xal ra 
pabnparica where ra dxivyra = rd pabnparud. And it may be further 
argued that the more general form of words is better suited to this 


4. 4. 


L. 5. 


L WS, 
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paoopye For Ariwiutie » here expreming not his own opmon but 
Le .unecneue Ul tuankind And although tbe democrat m some 
are at kivwlodges proportions] equality, he would hardly go so 
fas we te nay that pusher me udepucal with iL The reading of the 
Mes aw therelure prelerabic. 

Ju Sook wi. cc 9 and 22 :t bas been assumed that justce and 
PlopuipGkele equally, hol Iere Class interests, are the principles 
vy which the state ws based and which give a rgbt to citizenship. 
Ausivue proceeds ty shuw bow the neglect or misconcepton of 
theac pruniples leads to ube overthrow of states. 


wi > ws amu Grres nAcoonatew (nTucgs To pap wACio” uncos. 
‘The lost words are an expianation of sAevecres. Cp. Nic. Eth. v. 
2.$y, 1 pay yup aAcuw dna» dvuruv, 10 86 dngow ov way wieor. 


npuprnpevuc 9 anda cit. 

Spospel reads jpaprnevias ¢ row dros, though there is no trace 
of varmtuon im the MSS. Nearly the same meaning may be 
cligited from the text as it stands: ‘They are perversions, when 
regarded sumply,’ i.¢. ‘by an absolute standard of jusuce’; that is 
to sty, them yusticg is relative to aristocracy, oligarchy or demo- 
crigy, tnd hence becomes a cause of revolution. 


No nus at peraytudud yeyvavrus Ocyos, 

Vhe commentato ie puzéled to find a connexion for these 
words, whigh the vaavus tcading StKaiws shows to have been an 
anerent citeully. Mather 1)* the particle 80 is attributable to 
the superabimiahinee of logical eapression and therefore is not to be 
lr tly con-trued ; on to the condensation of two clauses into one, 
the woul Mayes telerimg to what follows: ‘Flence arise changes ; 
siulo ou twa wars. Gia 2) we must gather, however obscurely 
ili ated, out ot what las parceded some disuncuion corresponding 
te that felween changes of foums of government and changes of 
pie drartiss and presi ters Under the sume fom of government Love of 
CyPULSTLN betty prrelyapes by thoughi to lead toa change of the con 

GacUelra td atapantiaagge atl SOON LUCELL S| CU change ot persuns and 
saline Ta this canteen ot ideas, Uo imlended, is not clearly 


eagle be wamett Ber tant aedoa Uke ued Gt same editors (Con- 
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ring, Susemihl, etc.), in a book like Aristotle’s Politics to infer a 
‘lacuna’ between the words eriveés ciew and Ser cracid{ovew from 
the want of connexion. 


Soxep &» Aaxedeipori Gas: Aswaripde tives éxmyapyom Kxaradica rv 1. 10. 
Saciheian. 

Cp. Put. Lys. 24-26 for an account (partly taken from Ephorus 
and wearing rather an improbable appearance) of the manner in 
which Lysander by the aid of oracles and religious imposture 
conspired to overturn the monarchy of Sparta and to throw open 
the office of king to the whole family of the Heraclidae, of which 
he was himself a member; or, according to another statement, to 


all the Spartans. 


Tlavoupiay row Bama. 1. ro. 
He was not king, though of the royal family ; cp. Thuc. i. 132, 
avipa yerous re rou Sacideiow Sera ani ey rip capers Typ Exovra (IDici- 
The same mistake is repeated in vii. 14. § 20. 


nai dv Exidapve 3¢ pereBater § Todrreia xara pépow ast yap raw L 10, II. 
Guldgyur Powldw cxoijous. «i dé raw ‘Hlsaiay cxdvaynis dot én Tew 
ey to welsteipant Solilew ras apyas, grav éxufypdyra apyy mis. 
Duynpyunbe 3 nl 6 Spyen S dig Fp dv 15 wodereig rasry. 

The revolution at Epidamnus was only partial. The change of 
GuAapyes into 2 Sewry made the state less oligarchical. Cp. wi. 8. 
§ 17, amdecres 82 [1b mipeew ris wedsreias] ivGu piv wpéfowdor ... Seow 34 
=hadés dors Bowhy paddies. Bout according to an ancient custom in 
required to go to the Hekaea at every election—this relic of 
oligarchy survived in the democracy. A like ofgarchical spirit 
was indicated in the appointment of ‘the single magistrate’ (cp. 
iii. 16. § 1). ; 

It ts also possible to take the words in another way, connecting 
tev ey Te SOutecpers With es raw “Hissin instead of with ras dpyes. 
‘It was compulsory that the magistrates should attend the assembly 
of the ruling chlsses, when a certam magistracy took a vote re- 


L. 13. 
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quiring it.’ Which of the two modes of translating the passage is 
conrect, we can only guess, as we have no independent knowledge 
of the procedure mentioned. The latter is the mode of taking 
them adopted by Miller (Dorians, iii. 9. § 6); but the use of ‘Hiuala 
simply in the sense of an assembly, and not as a proper name, and 
therefore its construction with rév ¢v rg wodcrevyar: is doubtful. 

rav dv rg wodtreypars. Either 1)* the ruling class ; or better 2) 
the governing body. The two meanings cannot always be clearly 
distinguished. Cp. c. 6. § 11; iv. 6.§ 9 and v. 4.§ 2. Compare 
aluo iil, 7. § a, dwel 8¢ wodcreia judy nal wodirevpa onpaives rairoy, woXi- 
revysa 8 dari rd xipsow roy wéAdeow, and infra v. 8. § 5, rois ife ris 
wodsrelas xal rois dv re wodcrevpant, which show that the two mean- 
ings of woAlreusa, as of wodcreia, like the two senses of the English 
word ‘government’ or ‘state,’ pass into one another. The genitive 
is partitive. 

6 dpyey 6 els Rv. d» is omitted in several MSS. and is not 
confirmed by iii. 16. § 1, ( . . . woAAol wototow ea cxiptow ris dsor- 
moews’ roaurn yap apyy ris dort nal wepi 'Ewidayror) where Aristotle 
speaks of the single Archon at Epidamnus, not in the past, but in 
the present tense. Yet it is not impossible that he may have 
spoken of an office which had recently existed at Epidamnus, first, 
in the present, and afterwards, more correctly, in the past tense. 


mavraxov yap dia rd ducoy 5 crac’ 06 phy tog dxlcns bwdpya 
dvddoyor didios yap Bacidela dmcos, div F cv ious” Sas yap rd iaow 
(nrourres oracta(ovcry. 

ov py... loos is a parenthetical explanation of the word dxcos. 
1) ‘ Certainly to unequals there is no proportion.’ According to 
this way of taking the passage deaAcyor is the nom. to twdpxe. 
2) Others supply rd dmooy from the preceding sentence (sc. érdpxes 
dydAoyor). ‘*I mean the inequality in which there is no proportion.’ 
This is illustrated by anexample. 3) Others again connect asdAcyor 
with rots dvicos. ‘Not that real inequality exists among those who 
are only proportionately unequal.’ According to any explanation the 
connexion is harsh: and therefore there is some reason for suspect- 
ing that a marginal note has crept into the text. 


The punctuation of Bekker, who placés a comma after ré car’ 
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dgiay, in his 2nd Edition (see note on Text) accords with his 
correction of the text in § 2, dpoAcyouvrer rd dixaos elves vé ner’ 
dvadoyiay iow instead of nai rd nar’ deadoyiay. 


.. @byévea ydp nai dpery dy dNiyos, Tatta 8 ey sAcioow, 1. te. 
The antecedent of raira is wealth and poverty, latent in agnor 

and ddtyapxia. The conj. rdvavria, adopted by Bekker following 

Lambinus in his 2nd Edition, is unnecessary. 


Exopos 3¢ woo} rodAaxod. 1. rg. 
‘But there are in many places a large class of poor. Some 
MSS. read etrropa, some omit woAdol, and it has been contended 
by Stahr that drropos 8¢ xat efrropos roAAayo is the truc reading. Rut 
the text, which is the reading of several Greek MSS. and is con- 
firmed by Moerbeke, is better. 


70 8¢ dnAds ndvry cal éxarépay rerdybas ry iodrnra pavAo», re 
‘Either equality of number or equality of proportion, if the only 
principle of a state, is vicious’: cp. infra c. 9. § 143; iv. 18. § 6; 
vi. 5. § 2. 


Gird TOU mpérou Kai Tod év dpxy jpaprnpdvov. lous. 
jpaprnpévov is to be taken with rov mpwrov as well as with roo 
€y apyy. 
§ spos riw ddcyapylay. 1, 06. 
ddcyapyia is here used for the oligarchical party, rove ddiyour, 
parallel to jos in the previous clause, although in the preceding 
sentence the same word means a form of government—an example 
of Aristotle’s transitional and uncertain use of language. 


aire 84 mpds abrdy, 3 rs nal Gfcop elreiv, ovx dyyiyveras re Snyuy ordass. 1. 16. 
This reflection is probably true of Greek democracies, but can 
hardly be justified by modern experience either of the Italian 
Republics, which swarmed with factions and conspiracies, or of 
France in the first French revolution, or of England under the 
Commonwealth, or of Switzerland in the war of the Sonderbund, 
or of N. America in the war of North and South, or of the S. 
American Republics. Differences of character, climate, religion, 
race, affect democracies as well as other forms of government. 


1. 16. 


2. 4. 


2. 5. 
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érs O¢ 1) ee Tay peowy wodtrela tyyurépw Tod Shpov & 4 Tisw cote 
wep cory acdaeotarn trév TOUTE roXlrees. 


Aristotle is giving a further reason why democracy is safer than 
oligarchy, because it more nearly approximates to the péon woXcreia, 
which is the safest of all suck forms of government, [i.e. of all 
except the perfect one]. Cp. iv. 11. § 14. 

irep Yefers to 9 ¢x Téy péour wodsreia, rowvrev==the imperfect 
forms. 

An obscurity arises from the inversion of the subject. The 
sentence = dynos ¢yyvrépe rhs Tay peowr wodereias fH Tew CALyer fort 
THs Toy péowv wodtreias, ‘The meaning would be improved if, as in 
some MSS., 9 before ré» cAéyer was omitted. 


The més dyovres, rivoy évexev, rives apyai raw ordcewy are the mate- 
rial, final and efficient causes of revolutions. 


rept hs 78n Tvyxavopery eipyccres. 
Sc. in what he has said about foo» and dmooy in the previous 
chapter. 


al 3 alriat nai dpxyat rev xunoewy, Shey avroi re dcariBevras roy eipn- 
pvoy rpdmov xai wept Tov hax Odvtwv, dors per as roy apOpow éwrd rvyxd- 
vovow ovoa, ¢ors 8 ds sActous. 

The seven causes are xépdos, rin, vBpis, GdSos, tmrepoxn, rara- 
dpdynors, alfnors wapa td dxdAoyow. Or, according to another way 
of reckoning (dAdoy rpémov), other elements, partly the same, and 
partly different, are added, viz. ¢pibela, dAryepia, puxpdras, dvyopodrns. - 

As often happens both in the Politics (cp. bk. iv. c. 1) and in 
the Ethics (cp. vii. cc. 1-10) of Aristotle, the order in which the 
cases are at first enumerated is not the order in which they are 
afterwards discussed; the latter is as follows: Bpis, xépdos, repn, 
dmepoyn, dBos, xarappdvnois: the rest retain their original place. 

mepi rev AexOevrwv. To be taken closely with répy elpnyévoy rpdroy, 
‘in the manner which I have described, and about the things which 
I have described,’ sc. xép80s and ry) to which rois elpnuevors (§ 5) 
also refers. 


dA’ ovy décatrus, 


SC, égatras ravra. They are the same and not the same. ‘The 
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love of gain seeks gain for itself, the love of honour is jealous 
of honour bestowed upon others.’ 


dca. pexpérnra, 2. 6. 

SC. THs Kunoews. Cp. ‘below, c. 3. § 10, de dd 13 wapa pixpdy® 
Adyw 8¢ mapa puxpdy, Ere roAAdss AavOdves peydAn yevonern perdBacis rev 
vouiney, Gray mapopeot rd pixpdy x.r.A. for the explanation of the 
term. 


cuvértncay ol ywdpipos éri rdv Siuow did ras erupepopdvag Sixas. 3. 4. 

This and the revolution in Rhodes mentioned below (§ 5§) ap- 
pear to be the same with that of which a more minute but some- 
what obscure account is given in c. 5. § 2—mentioned here as 
illustrating fear and contempt; in c. 5, as showing that revolutions 
arise from the evil behaviour of demagogues in democracies; two 
accounts of the same event taken from different points of view, 
but not inconsistent with each other. Rhodes was transferred 
from the alliance of Athens to Sparta in 412, and remained the 
ally of Sparta until after the battle of Cnidos in the year 394 B.c. 
when the people, assisted by the Athenians, drove out the notables 
who were afterwards restored by the help of Teleutias the 
Lacedaemonian s.c. 390. Diod. Sic. xiv. 97; Xen. Hell. iv. 8. 
Whether this latter revolution can be identified with the ¢rand- 
oraois mentioned by Aristotle is uncertain. 

dia ras émbepopevas dixas, Cp. infra c. 5.§ 2, where the suits 
against the rich at Rhodes appear to have been brought by private 
individuals ; also Thuc. iii. 70. 


oloy xal dy OnBas perd ry év Olvopiroas pdyny xaxes sodsrevoptver f) 3. 6. 
Sypoxparia duepOdpn. 

Yet the destruction of the democracy seems hardly consistent 
with the preponderance which the Athenians retained in Boeotia 
during the nine years following the battle of Oenophyta (456), at 
the end of which time, and not until after they had won the battle 
of Coronea (447), all the Boeotians regained their independence. 
(Thuc. i. 112.) Compare as bearing on Aristotle’s knowledge of 
Theban history, infra c. 6. § 15, and note. 


7 Meyapéov [8npoxparia kuepOdpn] 8: aragiay cal dvapyiay frmmbivrev. 8, 5. 
Probably the same event mentioned infra c. 5. § 4, but apparently 


3. 7. 


3. 7. 


3.7. 
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ma ube skmne wut ie revolution in Megara, mentioned m Thauc. 
Iv. 74, wixa cccurred after, and in consequence of, the retivement 
af the Auhenians (a.c. 424); possibly the same with the occasion 
menixoont nm iv. 15. $15, when the government was narrowed to 
the retusced exiles and their supporters. See on iv. 15. § 15. 


@ Zvpescas spo ris TOases rupaseides, 

SC. 4 Onyoxparia Xepdapy. According to the narrative of Herod. 
ViL 155, the yaydpos were driven out by the Syracusan populace, and 
returned under the protection of Gelon, to whose superior force 
the Syracusans opened their gates. The destruction of the demo- 
cracy may therefore be said to have been caused by the violent 
conduct of the people towards the landowners. But if so, the 
contradiction which Mr. Grote finds between the statements of 
Herodotus and Aristotle admits of a reconcilement. See note on 
c. 43, vol. v. 286, original edit He thinks that for Gelo we should 
substitute Dionysius, and observes that the frequent confusion of 
the two names was noted by Dionysius of Halicarnaseus, Antiq. 
Rom. vii. c. Ll. p. 1304. 


¢y Tdpayrs yrrnGerrey, 

Called by Herodotus (vii. 170) ‘the greatest slaughter of Greeks 
within his knowledge.’ Diodorus, ‘the Sicilian,’ (xi. 52. § 5). 
apparently in ignorance of the geography of [talv, says that the 
Iapygian victors pursued the Rhegians into the town of Rhegium 
(a distance of about zco miles), and entered with them ! 


anuoxparia ¢yévero dx wodsreias. 

Cp. vi. 5. §§ 10, 11, where the Tarentines are described in the 
present tense as being under a sort of sodsrea or moderate demo- 
cracy, to which they probably reverted at some time later than that 
referred to in the text. In the Syracusan expedition they were 
hostile to the Athenians (Thuc. vi. 44), and are therefore not likely 
at that time to have been a democracy. 


nal dy “Apye raw dy TH EPSdun awodopéves iwi Kicopévovs rou Adxuves 
imrynéoOnoay wapadiferbe: Taw wepswizer rivde. 

The meaning of the name Hebdomé was unknown to the Greeks 
themselves. The victory of Cleomenes over the Argives is men- 


- 
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tioned in Herodotus (vi. 76-83), Pausanias (iii. 4), and in Plutarch 
(De Mulierum Virtutibus, iv. 245 D). . In the narrative of the latter 
various plays on the number seven occur, which probably origin- 
ated in the word é83¢un. The number of the dead slain by Cleo- 
menes is said to have been 7777: the battle is said to have been 
fought on the seventh day of the month (éB8épp iorapévou pnrds, Ib.) ; 
or during a truce of seven days which Cleomenes violated by 
attacking the Argives during the night, he arguing that the seven 
days did not include the nights, or, perhaps with better reason, that 
vengeance on an enemy was deemed preferable to justice both by 
Gods and men (Apophth. Lacon. 223 B). The word may have 
been the name of the wood mentioned in the accounts of Herodotus 
and Pausanias (loc. cit.) or of some other place* called after the 
number seven ; but more likely of a festival held on the seventh day, 
which gave its name to the battle. 

drrodopévey id KXeopévous «.7.4. Read in the English text: ‘the 
Argives, after their army had been cut to pieces.’ 


xal ev AOnmaus Atuyodyrwy meCq ol yrdpysos dddrrovus éyévovro bid 7d dx 8.7. 
xatadyou orparever Gas td roy Aaxomxdy médepov. 

The «arddoyos érAcréy mentioned in Thuc. vi. 43, «al rovrepy 
"AOnvalov pév airdv foay mevraxdow. pév xal xidws dx xaraddyov, and 
elsewhere, Xen. Mem. iii. 4. § 1, in which the Ojres, or lowest of 
the four classes, were not included. 

dx xaradéyov. Every one was obliged to take his turn in the 
order of the roll, and no substitutes were allowed, because the 
number of soldiers willing to offer themselves was not sufficient. 

td rév Aaxemxdy wédepov. As in the Syracusan expedition, to 
which the word drvxovrrey chiefly refers. Cp. Thuc. vii. 27. 


wedvov ydp ray dwépev ywoytver. 3. 8. 
Most of the extant MSS. are in favour of edmépav. But axdpoy, 


which is the reading of the old translator, is not wholly inde- 
fensible. The meaning may be that power falls into the hands of 
the few, either when the poor become more numerous, or when 
properties increase ; the extremes of want and of wealth coexisting 
in the same state. The two cases are really opposite aspects of 
the same phenomenon, ‘ when the citizens become more and more 


d. y. 


ab. 10. 


Se 
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divided into tigh and poor.’ “Phe argument trona the more difficult 
Teading is in favour of daupwr, 

cv “Qype, 

A later natme ot Hesiiaca in Euboea, ur rather (Strabo x. p. 446) 
ob an Athenian cily esiablished in the ume of Pericles, on the same 
site, to miaihiain control over Euboca. After tbe fail of Athens it 
passed inte the hands of Sparta and received an oligarchical con- 
sUlulivh, leveling ty Aubens in the vear 377. Probably ac this 
Lite ageclcy 7 oMyayyea, = For anoller reference tv Hesuaea, which 
never chlirely lust is vid name (Pausam vi p. 592), see ce 4.9 4. 


reAur & oudevdg pee. 

cideoy sy Laken a the teat as ibe semuve of value. If this way 
aA capuanuing the word's rejecied a> uudomaic, or rather, noe 
key to Oe clipuyed Wack according vy tue more ‘amiliar idiom 
viderds Would be covered ip jpyuy, We may adopt the emendavoa 


of Bekker’s snd dion, AT uc Oewus, 


viud Uposgnaiuds “Aju cevpxnuuy Sudupw, ecra tAeues vi Ayaed yeu 
pers eSeSaruy rucs Mpugqnuts’ ven ru cpus vuvedy ras Saapsrass, 

The fouudauon of Syoaris (ae. 720) is recorded in Strabo vi. 
y. 203, but nothing ts ssid vr the joint Occupauon of the place by 
the Proezenians: nor of the wurse. “Vhe call of Svbaris is atin- 
buted to a very different cause “nm 2 zussiping story told by 
\thenacus Xil, pp. 320, of a Sybarile having bealen dis siave at the 
aitar to which he led for refuge. A rather fabujous account of the 
war between Sybars and Croton, in woich Milo the athlete dgures 
as a surt of Fleracies, is given by Diod, Sie. xm. 9. 


nui sv Couputs Supayeras rots vvrumpuau ew, 

Sc. .utugiuguy OF sUMe simmuar word gathered trom ie preceding 
sentence. Fur a oimere Jctuicd thougn nut very Wustwortpy mare 
rative ot the cvent relerred to, see God. Sic. x1. 905 xi LO, Lt. 
Vhurnt being Sounded on che sie of Svbaris, the Svbanies whe 
vaaned in whe cowony aaturady .ouked upon ihe counuy as ihew own. 

Zayaauus Je Sopwus uvodeguyevos eGemeroy cas avrow 

Vhs, whieh :> Que of the “Mavdest siormes .1 Greek lustary, is 
parrated at iengih tw cteredows «1 23. The Zancieans had 
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invited Hippocrates tyrant of Gela to assist them against Anaxilaus . 


tyrant of Rhegium, but were betrayed by him and delivered over 
to the Samians. 


Supaxovoto: pera ra Tupavuixa rovs Eevous xal rovs psoOopdpous woXiras 
womnodpevas eoraciacay Kai eis paynv #AGoy, 

Another instance of the danger of incorporating foreigners in a 
state. The foreigners in this case were the mercenaries of Hiero 
and Gelo. After the expulsion of Thrasybulus they were allowed 
to remain in the city, but deprived of political privileges’) The 
narrative of their revolt, of their seizure of Acradina and Ortygia, 
and of the troubles which followed the attempt to drive them 


out in the ill-fated island of Sicily, is to be found in Diod. 
xi. 72 ff. 


xal "AuguroXiras Sefdpevoe Xadiewv drroixous éfdrecoy td rovrey ol 
wAciorot adtaey. 

avréy is to be taken with of wAcioro:, which is in partitive appo- 
sition with ’Apqurodiraz. The event referred to cannot be shown 
to have any connexion with the revolt of Amphipolis during the 
Peloponnesian War (Thuc. iv. 105). Nor do we know of any 
other event which corresponds with the account given either here 
or in c. 6. § 8 where the revolution is spoken of ‘as an insurrection 
against an oligarchy, made by the aid of Chalcidians’ who had 
settled in the place. But an oligarchy could not have existed 
under the control of Athens; nor would a democracy be likely to 
have joined the Peloponnesian confederacy. 


oracd{oves 8 dy pév rats dAcyapxiats x.7.A. 

‘There are other differences besides those of race which divide 
cities. There may be two cities in one (c. 12. § 15), both in 
oligarchies and democracies.’ This general reflection is intro- 
duced awkwardly amid the special causes of revolutions in states. 
But a similar confusion of general and particular occurs in several 
other passages; e.g. iv. 4. § 22 ff. 


xabarrep eipnrat mpdrepoy. 
Probably c. 1. §§ 3, 4. 
VOL. II. Oo 
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3. 13. 


3. 14. 


3. 14. 
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3.15. Kudogwus xa Noreis. 
That the Colophonians and Notians were torn by dissensions 
Mat) te paithered from ‘Thucydides iii. 34. 


S15. pudAoy Syporicur oi rov Meipud oixoovres Tay TO doru. 

The great power of the democracy at Athens dated from the 
batde Of Salamis; and as the sailors were the lowest class of 
ciizens, naturally the Piracus was its head-quarters. Liberty was 
saved by the flect in the days of the Four Hundred; and when 
driven out of Athens by the thirty took refuge at the Piraeus, from 
Which it returned victorious. 


4.1. yivovtaus poy ocv ai ordoes ov Tepi peepoy GAA’ ek pipes. 

Do nut wars or revoluuons always or almost always arise from 
a combination of Jarge public and political causes with small 
petsonal and private reasons? Some spark sets fire to materials 
previously picparcd. If Elerudotus overesumates the personal and 
plivate Ctuises oi great cvchis, dues net Vhucydides underestimate 
them, explaining everything On great principles and ignoring the 
uvifles of politics to which Aristotle here directs attenion? The 
course of ancicut or of modern histury taken as a whole appears 
to be the onward movement of some majesuc though unseen power; 
when regarded in detail, it seems to depend on a series of accidents. 
The Greek was a lover of anecdotes ; and for him this gossip about 
trifles had a lar yreater interest than the reflecuons of Thucydides 
upon the course of human events. (See Introduction, vol. i. p. xcii.) 


4.1. peresare yup 1) wedcrea K.T.A. 
The same story is told with additions and embeilishments by 
Plutarch * Praccepta gerendae reipublicae ’ p. 825 C. 


4.2,  <dOev mpovdupuvovres tous ev Te TuATevpars Steqractagay mavras. 
Here as infra c. 6. § 8 the word d&eorasiagay may be causal and 
active, ‘they took the members of the government to their respective 
sides and so split all the peuple into factions. (Cp. xaragragiu¢eo- 
6a. v. 6. § 14). Or as in the English text (taking écagracu<e, 
like cragead{w, as 2 neuter) ‘they then drew all the members of the 
ruling class into their quarrel and made a revolution. 
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Gore cal rd dy avrjj pexpdy dudprna ayddoydy dors wpis ra dv ros & 3- 
GAA ots pepecey, 

The argument is that the beginning is half the whole, according 
to the old proverb, and therefore that an error at the beginning 
is equivalent to half the whole amount of error. The proverb is 
again cited, Nic. Ethics i. 7. § 20. 


kai év AeAqbois éx xndeias yevopdyns Biadopas dpyy xacav ¢yévero ray & §- 
oTdcewy Tov Uotepov. 

This narrative, like the story of the Syracusan affair, is told, but 
in a more romantic manner, in the passage of Plutarch quoted 
above (Praec. geren. reip. p. 825 B) and also by Aelian, Var. 
Hist. xi. 5. The narrative of Plutarch contains the names of the 
persons concerned, Crates and Orgilaus, and is therefore probably 
taken not from Aristotle but from some other source. ré» oraceoy 
«.r.A., the sacred war to which another origin is assigned infra in 
§ 7. See Essay on Contributions of Aristotle to History. 


kal rept MirvAnyny b¢ €€ éeruAnpwv ordcews yevouevns wodAay éyévero 4. 6. 
dpxi) Kax@v cal ToU woddpou Tod mpds "AOnvaious, cv @ Iayns rae rH 
nddw avrav’ Tipodavous yap rav evmépwy rivds xaradurdvros bv0 bvya- 
répas, 56 mepimobets cat ov AaBav Tois viéow aitov Adgavdpos Fpte ris 
oracews Kat Tous A@nvaious mapafuve, mpdgevos Sv ris méAcas. 

No mention of Doxander occurs nor is there any hint of this 
story in Thucydides (iii. 2 ff.). The revolt of Mitylene is ascribed 
in his narrative entirely to political causes, and was long pre- 
meditated. The only point of coincidence between the two 
accounts is the mention of the proxenus, who is said in Thucy- 
dides to have given information to the Athenians. They are not, 
however, necessarily inconsistent: for Aristotle may be speaking 
of the slight occasion, Thucydides of the deeper cause. Nor can 
any argument be drawn from the silence of the latter. He may 
have known the tale, but may not have thought fit to mention it, any 
more than he has recorded the singular episode of the suicide 
of Paches in the public court on his return home, recorded by 
Plutarch iv. 8 (Nicias 6). There is also an omission in the account 
of Aristotle which is supplied by Thucydides. For the proxenos 
who gave information to the Athenians is afterwards said to have 

02 


4.7. 


4.A, 


4.4, 
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repented, and to have gone on an embassy to Athens petitioning 
for peace (Thucyd. iii. 4). Such stories as this about Doxander 
have been common in modern as well as in ancient history ; they 
are very likely to he invented, but may sometimes be true. 


Mnason, according to Timacus, was the friend of Aristotle 
(Athenaeus vi. p. 264). 


h dv ‘Apel miyy fivrh ebdoxipnraca dy rois Mndixois. 

According to Plut. Themistocles c. 10 Aristotle narrated that ‘at 
the time [of the battle of Salamis] when the Athenians had no 
prthlic: resources the council of the Areopagus gave to each sailor 
noatitin Of eight drachmas and thus enabled the triremes to be 
manned.’ Whether such a statement was really to be found in 
Aristotellan writings, perhaps in the Politics to which it is com- 
tnonly ancribed, or whether Plutarch is confusing the more general 
alttement of Aristotle contained in this passage with information 
which he had derived from some other source, is uncertain. 


cuvrovear diay moja thy modsrelay, 

Cp. iv. 0. § 8, dAtyapyunde ply rie cuvroverdpas nal Seonorixwrépas, 
rhe & dvetuévae wal pudandes Anyorids, SC. wodtrelus, atvyrovos Means 
the more highly pitched note given by the greater tension of the 
string, and hence the stricter and more rigid form of government. 


6 wnvrinie Gydoe yevdpevos airins ros mepl Zadapyiva viens cai Sd TadTys 
rhs fyepovlag 81d rhy nard Oddarray Buvayiy, rv Snpoxparlay loyuporépay 
édnolnire. 

Bik ravens, aC. rie vleqs, ‘by means of this victory.’ 

rie hyepuvias, C. alrsos yerduevos, ded ryy xatd Oddarray diva fol- 
lows rae pyepovlas. 

Plut. Arist. 22 says that after the battle of Salamis Aristides 
extended the right of voting to the fourth class. He had already 
mentioned in c, 13 that many of the higher classes had fallen into 
poverty; they would therefore have been degraded but for this 
extension, The merits and sufferings of all classes in the war 
were a natural justification of such a measure. The nobility and 
the common people vied with one another in their defence of 
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Hellas against the invader. No element lay deeper in the Hellenic 
character than the sense of superiority which all Hellenes acquired 
in the struggle with Persia. 


wepi Thy €v Mayriveig payny. 

I.e. the first battle of Mantinea (419 B.c. described by Thuc. 
v. 70-74) in which, though the Argive army was defeated, the 
1000 chosen Argives (doubtless belonging to the noble families) 
remained unconquered, and cut their way through the enemy. 
There is nothing in the account of Thucydides inconsistent with 
this statement, though he naturally dwells more on the influence of 
Lacedaemon in effecting the change of government (Ib. 81). 


4. 9. 


ev Eupaxovaas 5 dipos airios yevdpevos ris vixns rov mohepou rou mpds 4. g. 


*AGnvaious éx moXcreias eis Snpoxpatiay pereBadev, 

These words are not in perfect accord with the statement of 
Thucydides that the Athenians were unable to cope with the 
Syracusans because they had a form of government like their own, 
Thue. vii. 55; but they agree with Diod. xiii. 34 fin., who says that 
the extreme form of democracy was introduced at Syracuse by 
Diocles aftcr the overthrow of the Athenians. Nor is Thucydides 
quite consistent with himself; for the overthrow of the Athenian 
expedition was effected by the aristocratic leader Hermocrates and 
by the aid of Corinthians and Lacedaemonians. (See Essay on Con- 
tributions of Aristotle to History.) 


rat év "ApSpaxia. 

See note on English text. Ambracia is said to have been 
founded by Gorgus, who is described by Antonin. Liberalis (i. 4. 19 
ed. Westermann) as the brother of Cypselus (cp. Neanthes apud 
Diog. Laert. i. 98, who says that the two Perianders were dveyiot 
ddAndows): by Scymnus (454) he is called his son. Periander is 
supposed by Miiller (i. 8. § 3) to have been the son of Gorgus ; but 
this is conjecture. Whether there was any real connexion, or 
whether the stories of relationship arise only out of an accidental 
similarity of names, it is impossible to determine, 


ol duvdpews alriot. 
‘Who are the causes of the power of a state:’ cp. supra, 


4. 10. 
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49. 4 Sepns dina yevipems ris wes. The elements of strength 
are ales the elements of danger. 


4.5} bre pev np ehomarioneres ... Ipyourts aivie wr. 


4.1% 


J.e, when ‘rand is succeeded br force or che old frand by a new 
one. To take an example from Modern History. as the presidency 
of Tanis Napoleon was succeeded by the coup feat. and ended in 
the pifbiscite by which he was made Emperor of the French: or as 
in ancient history the tyranny of Gelo and Hiero was acquiesced in 
Ater a time by their Syracusan subjects. 


alnw bmi tim teroameatey rie Sapa cEprarncas, pacnovres row Jaochen 
Xenurra wapeenw. 

Cp. Thue. viii. 33, where Peisander demonstrates to the Athenian 
assembly that their only hope lay in the alliance of the Persian 
king, 


4.1%  weordpevn. 


6. 3. 


8. 3. 


‘Ffaving once told the lie’ which, it is inferred, was detected. 


rai dv ‘PAdey’ purbopopdy te yap of qpaywyoi erdpLav, emi éxahuos 
dnsbiidvm th dheddpern rote trpmpdpyaus al be bea ras erupepouevar Sinus 
heopedvinaay vverdvres cavadedmat roy Shpov. 

‘The demagogues gained influence over the assembly by procuring 
pay for them: [probably they obtained the money for this purpose 
by not paying the trierarchs]. These were sued by their sailors or 
other creditors, and, not having been paid themselves, were unable 
to pay others; so in self-defence they overthrew the government.’ 
Such appears to be the meaning of this passage, a little amplified, 
on which no light is thrown from other sources. 

The revolution here mentioned would seem to be the same as 
that which has been already referred to, supra, c. 3. § 4. The 
words ds rae énepepnyévas diaae occur in both passages. 


neerenbOn 2 nal dy ‘Hpandelg & dzpos. 

Probably the Heraclea of Pontus founded by the Megarians in 
b.c. 669. The poems of Theognis imply that already in the sixth 
century s.c. a democratical party existed in the mother-city. Nine 
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places bear the name of Heraclea. The Heraclea in Pontus is 
the most important of them and may be presumed to be meant 
when there is no further description as here or in c. 6. §§ 2, 3. 


n €v Meydpots xareAvOn Snpoxparia. 5. 4. 
Cp. supra c. 3.§ 5. 


i) Tas mpoaddous ais Aetroupyiats. 8. 5. 
Some word containing the idea of diminishing has to be supplied 
from dva8dcrous rowivres. 


Demagogues like Cleon, Lysicles, Eucrates, Hyperbolus, Cleo- g, . 
phon, were of a different type from Peisistratus or Periander, and 
equally different from Hiero and Gelo or Dionysius the First. 


Three reasons are given for the frequent attempts to establish 8. 8. 
tyrannies in early Greek history—r) there were great magistracies 
in ancient states; 2) the people were scattered and_ therefore 
incapable of resistance; 3) the demagogues were trusted by them, 
because they were supposed to be the enemies of the rich. 


Iewiorparos cractacas xpos rous mediaxovs. 5. 9. 
According to the narrative of Herodotus, i. 59 ff., Attica was at 
this time divided into factions, that of the inhabitants of the plain 
led by Lycurgus, and of the sea coast by Megacles, to which was 
added a third faction of the inhabitants of the highlands whom 
Peisistratus used as his instruments. He was restored to the tyranny 
by a combination of his own adherents.and those of Megacles 
against the inhabitants of the plain. 


Gecayens ¢y Meydpors. 5. 9. 

Theagenes is mentioned in Thuc. i. 126 as the father-in-law of 
Cylon the conspirator; and in Arist. Rhet. i. 2, 1357 b. 33, 48 an 
example of a tyrant who like Peisistratus had asked for a guard, 


Atorvowos xarnyopay Aadpaiov. &. 10. 
Cp. Diod. Sic. (xiii. 86, 91, 92) who narrates how Daphnaeus, 
having been elected general by the Syracusans, failed to relieve 
Agrigentum and on the motion of Dionysius was deposed from 
his command. 


&. 16. 


6. 11. 
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<a 548 Watpiag Snyoxparias. 

The same phrase is used in ii 12. § 2 where Solon is said to 
have established 9 warpios Snpoxparia, the ancient or traditional 
democracy, ‘the good old democracy,’ as opposed to the later and 
extreme form. 


dxus 3¢ rou fh ph) yweo@ar 4 rev yiverOas 7rToOw TO Tas GvAdas Pépew 
sous dpxovras, GAG py warra Tuy Snyper. 

rou py yiverOat, SC. xiptov Toy Bipov Tov wipev = ‘a remedy against 
the people becoming master.’ That is to say, when the magistrates 
were elected by the tribal divisions the power of the people was 
not so great as when they voted all together. 

When the larger units of government or representation are broken 
up into very small ones, local interests are likely to be preferred to 
the general good, and local candidates for office take the place of 
better men—a nation ceases to be inspired by great political ideas, 
and cannot effectually act against other nations. On the other hand, 
if England, or France, or the United States were represented in the 
national council only as a whole, what would be the result? Aris- 
totle might have replied that a state is not a state in which 
30,000,000 of people are united under a single government, or are 
represented in a single assembly, having no other connecting links ; 
nor yet when they are subdivided into parishes: cp. vii. 4. § 11. 

These are extremes by which a principle may be illustrated, but 
no one would think of accepting either alternative. The question 
which Aristotle here touches has a modern and recent interest to 
us, and may be put in another form: ‘ What should be the area of 
a constituency?’ Some considerations which have to be kept in 
view are the following: 1) The facilities of locomotion and com- 
munication; 2) The habit or tradition of acting together among 
the natives of a country or district ; 3) The question of minorities— 
should the aim of a constitution be to strengthen the government, 


- or to give a perfectly fair representation of all parties, opinions, 


places? 4) The greater opportunity of a political career afforded 
by more numerous elections and smaller bodies of electors ; and, 
on the other hand, 5) The greater independence of the representa- 
tives of large constituencies ; and 6) The advantages or disadvan- 
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tazes of local knowledge and of local interests have to be placed in 
the scale. We may conclude that in so far as the political life of 
a country is affected by the area of representation, it should not be 
so extended as to interfere with the power of common action ; nor 
so localized that the members of the national assembly cease any 
longer to think in the first place of great national interests. 


ai 8 Gdcyapyias peraSdddAover bid Bo pddiota tpdwous rots pavepa- G.I, 2. 
tarous ... €xet de nal 7 €£ dAXwv apy?) ordcews Siaopas. 

According to c. 1. § 16, é» per yap rais cdcyapyias éyyivorras dv0, 7 re 
mpos dAXnAous ordots Kal ért 1) mpds rov Syyow there are two modes of 
revolutions in oligarchies,— 1) That arising from dissensions among 
the oligarchs themselves; 2) that arising from dissensions between 
the oligarchs and the people. The order of the two is reversed in this 
passage. The first which is here the second is generalized into ‘ that 
arising from those outside the governing body’ (7 é Ao», § 2), under 
which four cases are included (see Introduction). To éa pév (§ 1) cor- 
responds grammatically pdAcora 8¢, which introduces one of the cases 
of ordats arising ¢£ dAdo although the leader comes ¢€ abrijs rijs oAcyap- 
x‘as. The other mode of revolution from within is discussed at the end 
of § 5 xvotyra: 8¢«.7.A., with which the second main division begins. 


év Naf Avydapts. 6.1. 

For a silly story about a bargain over some fish which is said to 
have been the origin of the revolt led by Lygdamis at Naxos, see 
Athenaeus viii. 348 who derives it from the Naglwy modctreia in the 
so-called ‘ Polities’ of Aristotle. 


exes 8¢ kal 7 && GNNww apy? cracews Siaghopas. 6. 2. 
Goettling would interpret DdAwy as=aAAwv f rod mAnOovs which 
is harsh. The conjectures airéy and dAAnAww scem, at first sight, to 
simplify the passage, as everything from pdAdcora 8 in § 1 onwards 
would then apply to the same mode of ordows (9 ¢€ atrd»): but 
Aristotle in § 2 expressly distinguishes the efmropos who are not 
in the government from the oligarchs, and therefore a revolution 
begun by them could not be described as arising ¢€ dAAnAw» or 
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have been the qualification for an office of which the election was 
un the bands of the people is remarkable (see note on § 13 infra). 


ea oxny ra dkevoThpee uy ex THU moArreuparus cotiy’ Snyayeyourres yan B. 7. 
owe ris <meets uerodahAeusrt Tryp wolsreiay, 

Compare ii. 12. § 3, where Solon is said to have established the 
democracy by appointing the courts of law from the whole people. 


yivorras de peruBedai rhs cAcyapyias eal oray arakacect ra ia (ovres GB. 8. 
areR~ a. 


So Plat. Rep. viii. 555 D. Compare also infra c. 12. § 17. 


Hipparinus, the father of Dion, was the chief supporter of @. 8. 
Dionysius ‘Plut. Dio c. 3), who married his daughter. 


Kai e Aiyou 6 Tw mpakw mw mpos Xdpyra wpeifar évexeignce pera- 6. 9. 
Zadeiv ri wodureian. 

Probably the well-known general Chares who flourished between 
367-333 is here intended. He was a man who, in spite of his 
disreputable character, contrived by corruption to maintain a great 
influence over the Achenian people in the decline of their glory. 

Of ihe cransaction here referred to nothing more is known. 


des TOAuTHY airy, 6. 9. 
sc. dea 7d apadkaou: ra ua tous eumapous Cavras aveA yes. 


dre pev odp eriyapouci Tr awe, Gre Ge xhenrouc: ra xnwa’ obey apus G. g. 
adrods sraci(ovew 4 obtusa 7} of wpés rovravs moycueran xAcwrovras. 

abvrovs==‘ the government, or the other oligarchs, from whom the 
theft is made.’ 

oSroa==‘the thieves or peculators.. The revolution anses in two 
ways, from the attack either of the thieves upon the government, 
or of the government upon the thieves. 


dpotay Ty Trav ep \areCatpom yeparrus. @ it. 

T.e. the election of the Elean elders, besides being an election 
out of certain families (dusacrevrup), resembled that of the Lace- 
daemonian elders who were chosen but ‘in a ridiculous fashion" by 
the whole people. See i. 9. § 27. 
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6.13. Timophanes was a Corinthian general, who was about to be- 
come, or for a short time became, tyrant of Corinth. He was slain 
either by the hand (Diod. xvi. 65), or at the instigation, of his 
brother Timoleon (Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 4). 


6. 13. ray wepi Tipov. 
odpoy is found in all the Greek MSS. and in the old Latin trans- 
lator. It shews at any rate the faithfulness with which they copied 
an ul.meaning reading. ipoy which is adopted by Bekker in both 
editions is an ingen‘ous conjecture of Schlosser. Simus, if he be 
the person mentioned in Demosthenes (de Cor. p. 241), was a 
Larissacan who betrayed Thessaly to king Philip. 


@.13. dv ABude én roy ératpiay Sy jv pia 7 Igiddov. 

The name of Iphiades occurs in Demosthenes (in Aristocratem, 
p. 679), where it is said that his son was, or ought to have been, 
given up as a hostage to the Athenians by the town, not of Abydos 
but of Sestos. It will be remembered that at Abydos (supra c. 6. 
§ 6) some of the magistrates were elected by the people from a 
political club. The manner in which he is spoken of would lead 
us to suppose that Iphiades was tyrant of Abydos, and that by the 
help of his club he had overthrown the oligarchy. 


6.14. Of the great Euboean cities Chalcis and Eretria, as of so many 
other Hellenic states which were famous in the days before the 
Persian War, little is known. We are told in bk. iv. 3. § 3 that 
the Chalcidians used cavalry against their opponents, and there is 
an allusion in Thuc. i. 15 to the ancient war between Chalcis and 
Eretria which ‘divided all Hellas,’ again mentioned by Herod. v. 99. 


6.15. ray d ey OnBas eur’ ‘Apyxiov. 

The only Archias of Thebes known to us was an oligarch, who 
betrayed the citadel of Thebes to the Spartans, and was afterwards 
himself slain by Pelopidas and his fellow conspirators. An oligar- 
chical revolution could not therefore be said to have arisen out of 
his punishment. Yet the uncertainty of the details of Greek history 
in the age of Aristotle should make us hesitate in assuming a second 
person of the name. The mention of Heraclea in juxtaposition 
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with Thebes may suggest that this is the Heraclea not in Pontus, 
but in Trachis. Cp. note on c. 5. § 3. 


épudoveixqoay airois. 6. rg. 
Const. preg. = qeArovexouvres ediaxov. The infinitive 3e6jra: helps 

the construction of avrovs, ‘ They carried their party spirit against 

them so far.’ 


dua To dyay deoworixas eivar rhs OAryapyias. . . 7 €v Xie Odcyapyia. 6. 16. 
The Chians in the later years of the Peloponnesian War were 
governed by an oligarchy: cp. Thuc. viii. 14. The island was 
recovered by Athens under the Szcond Empire, but again revolted 
in the year 458. The population is said to have been largely com- 
posed of merchant-seamen, supra, iv. 4. § 21. 


modAakis yap Td TaxOdv mpSrov tipynpa ... rovs pdoous 6.17. 
ig an accusativus pendens; ‘Often when there has been a certain 
qualification fixed at first . .. the same property increases to many 
times the original value,’ etc. 


ou pevroe Out travrdy dXLyot. 7.1: 

The exclusiveness of aristocracy and oligarchy is cqually the 
ruin of both, though arising in the one case from the fewness of 
men of virtue and good manners, in the other from the fewness of 
men of wealth and birth. 


Tapbevias (ex rév Spoiwr yap }oar). 7.2. 

According to the legend the Partheniae were the progeny of 
Spartan women and of certain slaves or citizens of Sparta called 
érevvaxro, ‘They had in some way incurred the reproach of ille- 
gitimacy or inferiority. The fertile imagination of ancient writers, 
who were clearly as ignorant as ourselves, has devised several ex- 
planations of the name: they were the children of Spartans who 
remained at home during the Messenian war and were made 
Helots (Antiochus of Syracuse, fr. 14 Miiller Fr. Hist. Gr. vol. i. 
p- 184); or of Helots who married the widows of those who had 
fallen in the war (Theop. fr. r90 Miller i. p. 310); or of the 
youngest of the army who had not taken the oath to remain until 


wo ARDS TULLE S PULITICS. 


Oe hat es dded (M pour. ir. 33 Miller i p. 247). und were sent 
howe w Ioged cuidren. 


y \egusdpes. 
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NruC@e 6 THR sR Ape Jutta, Tier 76 Tues Sraprearas. 
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which they combine (supra § 5), and the nature of the combination 
makes some of them more and some less stable.’ The words 
which follow return to &od<povos: ‘there are such differences ; 
for those of them which incline more to oligarchy are called 
aristocracies, those which incline to democracy, polities.’ 

2) rourp and &4 rovro may be thought to refer rather to what 
follows than to what precedes. ‘ Aristocracies differ from polities 
in that polities include numbers, and because of this difference 
some of them are less and some of them more stable, some inclin- 
ing more to oligarchy or the government of a few, others to polity, 
which is the government of a larger number.’ 

Susemihl takes the whole passage nearly in the same manner : 
3) ‘Aristocracies differ from the so-called polities in this respect 
(i.e. in having the three elements of djyos, wAovros, dpery instead of 
the first two only), and for this reason, the former of these two 
kinds of governments (avrérv) are less stable and the latter more so. 
For those which incline rather to oligarchy are called aristocracies, 
and those which incline to democracy are called polities; and for 
this reason they are safer than the others: for the greater number 
have more influence, and because they have equality they are more 
content. Polity has only two elements, while aristocracy has 
three. The djy0s being one-half of the polity but only one-third of 
the aristocracy are better pleased with the existing government and. 
therefore less disposed to revolution. 

This way of explaining the passage gives an excellent sense. 
But the words ai pév frrov, al 8¢ padXov, are partitive of airé», which 
refers to ai dporoxparias and cannot therefore be applied al pév paddror 
pomuos to timocracies ai 8¢ frrroy porpor to aristocracies. The passage 
is ill written and inaccurately worded, though the general meaning 
is tolerably clear, namely, that there is often an ill mingling of 
constitutions, which in various degrees seek to unite numbers and 
wealth, and that of the two, numbers are the safer basis. 


ovve3n 8¢ rd elpnpévoy €» Covpiors. 7.9. 

Sc. the tendency of the constitution towards the prevailing 
element spoken of in § 7, as at Thurii from aristocracy towards 
oligarchy, followed by a reaction to democracy. 
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rs Sa vd wdoas ras dpsoroxparucds solsreias GAryapyunas civ paddes 7. 10- 
«tA. 

Aristocracies are in fact more oligarchical than aristocratical, 
and ‘the few’ are always grasping at wealth. Cp. infra, c. 8. § 16. 


§ Aoxper wols. 7.10. 
The mother of Dionysius the younger was Dons a Locran 
woman, and when expelled from Syracuse he was recetved by the 
citizens of Locri in a most friendly manner, but he afterwards availed 
himself of their good will to impose a garrison on the town. They 
ultimately drove d6ut his garrison [Diodorus xiv. 44, Justin xxi 2 
and 3} 


& & gpoxparia ova by cyevere, ovS by cy apsroxparig © pepsypery. 72. 10. 
Bat why not? Aristotle seems to mean that no well-governed 
city would have allowed one of its citizens to marry mto the family 
of a tyrant or would have entered mto relation with him in 
consequence: or perhaps that in a democracy or well ordered 
aristocracy the marmage of a single citizen could not have become 
a great political event. 


omep cureBauwey cx 'Abypaios meni Aaxedatpovies. 7. 14. 

We may paraphrase this rather singular expression, ‘In the days 
when the Greek world was divided between the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians.’ 


wapadoyi{eras yap 9 Gaarna us’ abraw, Soren & coquoniass Asyes. 8.3 
vs’ auras, SC. rae daxaran. 


coduoruds Aéyos=65 cupds, OF ‘ acervus.’ 


Te? py adcneey & > 
and the following are causal or instrumental datives after a re 
e& xpqc6a. The article is to be continued with the second p3 
Gbixew. 


To TOUS iyepemaots airaw cigdyew cis Tip Tedercian. 8. 5. 

For the expression of a similar spirit acting in a wider field and 
giving a mythological origin to the traditional policy of Rome, cp. 
Tac. Ann, xi. 24: ‘Quid aliud exitio Lacedaemonis et Athenien- 
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8. 4. 


8. 9. 


g. 1a. 


8. To. 
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sibus Wii. quamyudin arm@is puileteni, ais quod welds pro alieni- 
ZeNin arccDumi? AL vonditor aust: Romulus nium dapicnoa 
Vail, UL picrusue popwios code die austes, dem cives babuent,” 
aod wDe ceaid sperco vi Claudius wiver oy Oreili amt Nipperdes um 
their -ditions). 


coTt yup) suTtep ‘iqpus AiR 16 yous, ho <as ee TOUTING Sys pomnenas Dyer 
ywyus TUAAUKS, SUTTep E_pNTas TpuTEepuy. 

Fan, x. Wray mAcous aut. 

wUTTep +ipnrus Mputepoy TEIES GY (UO Ne iRise, he ae. |. Tale 
Mucus ds wil Qe cen fom “Ne compansun, vic. do @. (\demagoqnes: 
INN vAlgarcuy) where QuuuNg os wid 4OUUL cqQuaS :R: a2- ansiuemeay. 
Recunany s jemucracy. 


Tp TupecApperus us QTOUS, 

The construcuon :$ tpyw rus deluveusas Ttapedng@erae cad apiaeg (6C. 
Tous (€w), vomep murs aces, 

ubrucs ‘hay We ater Ne sWueCL Of “De Object uf Tepedipperagy 
WIth. siiginiy dufercnt meaning. Bitne “ wore ine spunt of Con 
KeMUGH las uso catmed sway oc bsurded iw, or, ‘before: ipey 
LUG die CaUg ie “Uk - petit ai coMtenuoR. 


TaU TiymuTos Tuy KowoU TU TANGO, 

a. the aimvunt of ibe wovie raieabie property. The object 13 
tO preserve the same number of qualified persons, when the wealth 
Ol 2 city lms ‘Oeredsed ur -UNuDusORd. 


FUMPeYeL TUL TYLNMUTUS cmusKUTEU TUL Kusvuu Tu TARGSS Tyas TO TapEdq 
Bay KaTG TOUTOY TOF XpOvEr, -» Jous uex TuAECL TysweTus KaX éneuTOR, 
R.TeNe 

Vhe words <ura cucrus rup purus, ‘huuga SUM WOAL PicOlaeuc, 
have 2 suifcienuv coud sense. The zovernment is :o compare 
the present with “he past value ol properly al ipa ume, i.e. with 
(Me TTCperty serving ia 2. juduficacon 410 the ume wuen ihe 
change “S$ OLCUrMNy leisupus vupisputus yeyruperps, The werds 
are placed alter sur’ emavruy by Supcmudl tuLnowllg We cuWery of 
William of Moerbek, ul ie meaning i> (dus urer chia. 


With «<ar ¢vauroy repeat KUT CVMALTUD CTUSKURELS ALTA. 
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év dnp wal cdcyapyig Kai povapyig cai wdoy wolsteig. 8. 12. 
cal povapyia is omitted by Bekker in his second edition, but is 
found in the best MSS. The advice given is at least as applicable 
to kings as to other rulers of states. «doy wodsreig=not ‘every 
constitutional government’ but in a more general sense ‘every 
form of government.’ (See note on text.) 


rds jmapacrages avrey. 8. 12. 
=rovs rapaoraras, ‘their followers’ or ‘ followings.’ 


rovs (awras dauppdpes xpos riy woXsreiay. 8. 13. 
As an example of a life unsuited to the state of which they are 
citizens may be cited the case of the Spartan Ephors, ii. 9. § 24. 


rovrou 8 dxos rd dei rois avrixespevors popios eyxeipifay ras wmpdfeas cai 8. 14. 
ras apxas. 

In this favourite remedy of ‘conservation by antagonism,’ which 
is really only an ‘unstable equilibrium,’ Aristotle does not seem to 
see how much of the force of the state is lost. 


poraxas 8¢ nal évBéxeras Sua elvat 8nyoxpariay cai dpeoroxpariay, ef 8.17. 
TOUTO KaTagKevavere Tis. 

Touro, SC. Td pi) Grd rev dpyéw xepdaivey, to be gathered from the 
previous sentence. 


Gyriypata xara dparpias xai Nbyous cai Gudds ribérbecay. 8. 19. 
Adxoe are military divisions to which in some states civil divisions 
appear to have corresponded. Cp. Xen. Hier. c. 9. § 5, Suipgrras 
per ydp Sracas al whee al pév xard dudds al 82 ward polpas al 8¢ xard 
Adxous’ xal dpyovres df dxdorye pépa dpecrjxaow. The accounts 
apparently are to be deposited at the bureaus or centres of such 
divisions. 


p) pdvoy ras xryces pi) mois dvaddorous, dAAG pndé Tods xapwods, 8. 20. 
& dy dviats rev wodcrecéov NavOdves yryvdpevoy. 
As might be done by taxes or state services exclusively imposed 
on the rich, or by a tax of which the rate increased in proportion 
to the amount assessed. Infra c. 11. § 10, Aristotle tells us how 
p 2 


8. 6. 


8. 9. 


8.10. 
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sibus fuit, quaamquam armis pollerent, nisi quod victos pro alieni- 
genis arcebant? At conditor nostri Romulus tantum sapientia 
valuit, ut plerosque populos eodem die hostes, dein cives habuerit,’ 
and the real speech of Claudius (given by Orelli and Nipperdey in 
their editions). 


Zor yap Sowep djpos Fn of Spor, 8d al ey rovros éyylyvovras Sqya- 
ywyoi moAAdnis, Sowep eipyras mpérepop. 

fen, sc. Gray wAciovs dct. 

Gorep eipnras mpérepov refers only to the clause, &d eal. . . woA- 
Ades as will be seen from the comparison of c. 6, § 6 (demagogues 
in an oligarchy) where nothing is said about equals in an aristocracy 
becoming a democracy. 


mply mapeAnpeva: xai adrods. 

The construction is mpiv ras Prrtovexias wapeAnhévat nal atrovs (sc. 
rovs é£w), Sowep rovs dddovs. 

atrovs may be either the subject or the object of mapeaAndévas, 
with a slightly different meaning. Either “ before the spirit of con- 
tention has also carried away or absorbed them,’ or, ‘before they 
too have caught the spirit of contention.’ 


ToU Teunparos TOU KowoU To TAnOOS. 

i.e. the amount of the whole rateable property. The object is 
to preserve the same number of qualified persons, when the wealth 
of a city has increased or diminished. 


oupéepes TOU TynMaTos émurKomely TOU Kowod Td wANnOos wpds Td wapEA- 
Ody xatd ToUTovy Tov xpévoy, dy doas péy wéAco Tisdvras Kat éviauTér, 
RTA. 

The words xara rovroy rév xpévoyv, though somewhat pleonastic, 
have a sufficiently good sense. The government is to compare 
the present with the past value of property at that time, i.e. with 
the property serving as a qualification at the time when the 
change is occurring (eiwopias vopicparos yeyvouérys). The words 
are placed after car’ émavrdvy by Susemihl following the authority of 
William of Moerbek, but the meaning is thus over emphasized. 

With car’ enavrie repeat car énavrie dxurconciv x.7.X. 
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év One kai ddeyapxig nat povapyig cal mdoy wohtelg. 8.12. 
nai povapyia is omitted by Bekker in his second edition, but is 
found in the best MSS. The advice given is at least as applicable 
to kings as to other rulers of states. «doy wod:refg=not ‘every 
constitutional government’ but in a more general sense ‘every 
form of government.’ (See note on text.) 


La b ew 
rds jWapacracets auroy. 8, 12. 


=rovs rapaoraras, ‘their followers’ or ‘ followings.’ 


rovs (avras douppdpes mpds thy moXsreiay. 8. 13. 
As an example of a life unsuited to the state of which they are 
citizens may be cited the case of the Spartan Ephors, ii. 9. § 24. 


rovrou 8 dxos rd dei rois dvrixespevors popias eyyxetpifew ras mpdfeas xat 8. 14. 
ras apxas. 

In this favourite remedy of ‘conservation by antagonism,’ which 
is really only an ‘unstable equilibrium,’ Aristotle does not seem to 
see how much of the force of the state is lost. 


povayés 8¢ nal évdéxeras Ga elvac Bquoxpariay cai dpioroxpariay, ef 8, 17. 
ToGTO KaragKevacete Tis. 


rovro, 8C. Td pi) ard trav dpydy xepdaivey, to be gathered from the 
previous sentence. 


Gyriypada xara dparpias xai Mdyxous Kai dudrds 1Hécbwcay. 8. 19. 
Adyxoe are military divisions to which in some states civil divisions 
appear to have corresponded. Cp. Xen. Hier. c. 9. $5, Sujpgrras 
pev yap draca: al rddas al pév ward dvdds al 8é xard polpas al dé xara 
Adxous® wal dpyorres ef dxdory pipe éfeorjxaow. The accounts 
apparently are to be deposited at the bureaus or centres of such 
divisions. 


pi) pdvoy ras xrynces pi) moves avaddorous, GAXaG pndé Todg xapmods, 8. 20. 
& dv éviacs rey modtrevov AavOaves yryvdpevoy. 
As might be done by taxes or state services exclusively imposed 
on the rich, or by a tax of which the rate increased in proportion 
ta the amount assessed. Infra c. 11. § 10, Aristotle tells us how 
P 2 
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Dionysius contrived in five years to bring the whole property of 
his subjects into his treasury. Cp. also vi. 5. § 5. 


8.20. «dy ns iBpion riew cixbpew cis Tuvrous, pelle ra escria cps 5 op 
obey abria. 
The construction is a rus iBpicy rut odin cites; but whether 
oder atbréy refers 1) to of efropa OF 2)* 10 rovrovs, Le. rets amsépevs, is 
not clear. 


8.20, dé wrerboow § yuas Tow aitéw cAnpowopess. 

Cp. Mill, Pol. Econ. Bk. v. c. 9. § 1, where he urges, much in the 
spirit of Aristotle and Plato, ‘that no one person should be per- 
mitted to acquire by inheritance more than the amount of a 
moderate independence.’ 


9.1. spa 8¢ Twa ypn tye wd. 

In this passage, which has the appearance of a digression, 
Aristotle is still speaking of the preservatives of the state. 

See the summing up, § 5. 

Cp. Rhet. ii. 1, 1378 a. 6, rou pév ob» abrovs elvas microvs rots Xeyovras 
tpla dori ré circa’ rovavra yap dove 8: A murrevopen tke riev awodci£eer. 
forse 84 raira ppdenors ual dpery nai efraa: also Thuc. ii. 60, where 
Pericles claims efroa, ppdvnois, dpery as the proper qualities of a 
statesman : xairos duol rowiry dxipt spyiterte bs obderds clopas focus 
elas yrioval re ri Béowra xai ipunveioa: ravra Guddwodis re xal ypnypdrey 
apelocew. 


\ 


9.1. Suva réev Epyer ris dpyis. 
=‘ administrative capacity,’ ‘ power to do the duties of the office.’ 


9.2. was xpi wouiobas ri Siaiperw. 

In this passage (cp. infra més 8et woteiobar ri aipeow) the words 
alpeocs and dcaipeors are used almost indifferently, the latter adding 
to the idea of choice or selection another shade of meaning 
‘discrimination or separation from others,’—‘ how we are to dis- 
criminate in the choice.’ 


9.4. 4 Ors dvdexera: x.rd. 
Dependent on some more general idea to be supplied from 
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anopnoecev ay rts. ‘ May not the reason be that those who have these 
two qualities are possibly wanting in self control?’ 


drhas 3€, Soa dv Tois vopors Ss oupéepovra Acyoper rais wosreias. 9. 5. 
We need not suppose any allusion to a lost part of the Politics, 
or to a special treatise called ‘ of »duo.’ The meaning is that ‘ enact- 
ments in the laws of states which are supposed to be for their 
good are preservative of states.’ rois »éyos =‘their laws,’ the 
article referring to woAcrelas which follows. 


of 8 oldpevos tadtTny eivat play dperny. 9.7. 

ravrny, SC. rd ddcyapxéraroy (Or Onporixeraroy) elva: gathered from 
the preceding sentence. 

Those who consider that rigid adherence to the principles of the 
existing constitution, whether democracy or oligarchy, is the only 
object worthy of a statesman, carry their theory to an extreme. 
They forget that ‘happy inconsistencies’ may be better than ex- 
tremes. The Opporfunts/ may do greater service to the Republic 
than the Jnfransigeant. 


xabarep pis. 9. 7. 
Cp. Rhet. L 4, 1360 a. 23, Aéyeo 8¢ 1d tad olxelov Pbeiperbas, dre 
é£e ris Bedriorns wodtreias al GAas wacas xa arépeva cai émcrevdpevar 
Pbeipovrat, oloy Snpoxparia ob pdvow dmnepern doOeveorépa yiverar Sore 
rédos He eis GAcyapxiay, GAdd «al érirecvopdrn odddpa, Sowep xal 4 
ypurdéms xal 7 odrns ob pdvow dmépeva Epyera: ele 1d pécov, dAAd nal 
opddpa ypumd yspera f} orpd otres Karibera: Sore pydé pveriipa Soxeiv eivas. 


dua rH twepoyxny Kal rhy Ora rev évavricy. 9.7. 
‘On account of the excess (cp. above ¢a» éwereivy) and of the 
defect of the opposite qualities.’ 


ovpPaiver 87 rovro nal wept ras EANag roXereias. 9.8. 

Gas is used adverbially, as in Plato and Thucydides, in the 
sense of ‘likewise.’ Cp. Nic. Eth. ii. 4. § 3, mpds rd rae dddas 
réxvas éxew, where Aas = ‘which we are comparing with the 
virtues ;’ and Pol. vii. 10. § 10, dcoeceiy ry» DAny oixlar. 


Cd 


wor’ exer. 9. 8. 
Gore is bracketed by Bekker (arid edition) without reason ; it is 
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found in all the MSS. and in point of Greek is unobjectionable ; 
Cp. Iept Yuyns ii. 1, 412 b. 25. § 11, €ore 8€ od 1d aroBeBAnxds thy 
Wuxny rd Suvdper by Gore (nv, adAd rd Exov. 


9.9.  Gbeipovres rois cad trepoxny vdpors. 
Sc. rods ebrdépovs # rd wAnOos. ‘So that when they destroy either 
party by laws “carried to excess for possibly ‘by laws based on 
superior power ’] they destroy the state.’ 


O.11%. peytorov 8¢ mdvroy .. . rd madeverbat mpds ras roXtreias. 
Cp. Rep. iv. 423 E, ratra . . . mdvra qdaida, dav rd Aeydpevor év 
péya gudarrwct, paddrov 0 avri peyadou Ixavdy. zl rovro; en. TH 
nawveiav, hy 8 éya, xai rpopnp. 


9.11. ov pev yap ev ecvias cpvvoves ‘nal rp Snup Kaxdvous ecopas ral 

BovAevoe 6 rs dv eyes xaxdy,’ 

The habit of taking a formal oath of hostility may be illustrated 
by an Inscription containing an agreement between certain Cretan 
cities :— 3 

dpyiw . . . Oeovs mavras Kai macas, pr pay éyd woxa trois Avrrios 
nados ppomcety pyre réxva pyre payava pyre év vuxti pyre wed? duepay cai 
omevolo 6 rs xa Suvapat kaxdy TG wéAes 1G THY Avrrioy, 

The inscription is given in Vischer’s Kleine Schriften, vol. ii. 
p. 106. 


9.11. xp 8¢ xal bwodauPdvew nai SroxpivesOar roivarrioy. 
‘To have the notion and act the part of one who does no 
wrong, not necessarily implying a mere profession or simulation, 
as c. 11. § 19 infra, dAdd rotro perv Somep indbecw 8ei pévew, ra 8 
GAXa ra pev rrocecy ra 8¢ Soxety trroxpwwdpevoy Tov BacAcxdv xaos. 


9.13. viv O dy pév rais ddcyapyxias of ray dpydvrey viol tpupow x1. 
Cp. Plat. Rep. viii. 556 D, éray icxvds dynp mévns, i Acoopevos, mapa- 
raxOeis ev pdyn mAovcip doxcarpodnkért, woAAds ExovTt odpxas adddorpias, 
ny daOpards re xat anopias peorov x.t.X. 


9.15. ‘els 8 ypnfev.’ 
Probably éori is to be supplied. The words do not agree with 
any known passage of Euripides. 
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pis Bonbeay rv dd roti Shuov. 10. 3. 

‘The assistance which arises from i.e. is necessitated by the 
people.’ Such we must infer to be the meaning from the parallel 
clause ew) rove yreplpous whictr follows. 


Tois ériexéct, 10. 3. 
‘ The good’ in the party sense, i.e. the higher classes like the 
ayabot of Theognis 32 Bergk and elsewhere. 


Besides the three accounts of the origin of monarchy given in 10, 3. 
i. 2. § 6 (the patriarchal); and iii. 14. § 12 and infra § 7, 8 
(election for merit), and iv. 13. § 11 (the weakness of the middle 
and lower classes), we have here a fourth in which the royal 
authority is said to have been introduced for the protection of the 
aristocracy against the people. 


Supra, c. 5. § 8, Aristotle speaks of tyrannies arising out of the 10. 5. 
need which democracies felt of a protector of the people against 
the rich before they became great (dd rd ys) peydAas elvar rds wddes) ; 
here, when they were already ‘increased in power,’ (48) r&év mé\eov 
nvénuevov). But the discrepancy is verbal. For the terms greatness 
and littleness might be used of the same states at different periods 
of Greek history. 


ol Snpos. 10. §. 
Not ‘the democracies,’ but ‘the peoples in different states.’ 


Pheidon, a legitimate king of Argos, tenth or sixth in descent 10. 6. 

from Temenus, called by Herodotus (vi. 127) a tyrant, who gave 
the Peloponnesians weights and measures. He is said to have 
driven out the Elean judges, and to have usurped authority over 
the Olympic games. According to Ephorus fr. 1g, Miller i. p. 236, 
he recovered the whole lot of Temenus and attempted to reduce 
all the cities once subject to Heracles. He was at length over- 
thrown by the Eleans and Lacedaemonians. 


Phalans, according to Arist. Rhet. ii. 20. § 5, 1393 b. 8 ff., was 10. 6. 
elected by his Himerian fellow citizens general and dictator of 
Himera. It was on this occasion that Stesichorus told the story 
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of the Horse and his Rider. Phalaris has been generally called 
tyrant of Agrigentum, and it is possible that his power having 
begun in the one city may have extended to the other. 

Panaetius is mentioned in c. 12.§ 18 as having changed the 
government of Leontini from an oligarchy into a tyranny. 

For Cypselus, who came into power as the representative of the 
people against the oligarchy of the Bacchiadae from which he was 
himself sprung, see Herod. v. 92. 


10.8. d&omep Kédpos. 

In the common tradition Codrus is supposed to have saved his 
country in a war with the Dorians by the voluntary sacrifice of his 
own life; here Aristotle implies that he delivered Athens from 
slavery by his military services. 


10.8. édevbepooavres Somep Kipos, 
who delivered the Persians from the Medes. See infra, § 24. 


10.8.  xricavres xopar. 
‘Who have settled a country.’ 
xri{ew xepay is said like xrifew rod, with a slight enlargement of 
the meaning of the word. 


10.8.  domep of Aaxedaipovioy Bacieis. 

Referring, probably, not to the Lacedaemonian kings generally, 
who cannot be said to have added, except in the Messenian Wars, 
to the territory of Sparta, but to the original founders of the 
monarchy. 


10.8. Maxeddvey. 
Such as Perdiccas I., Alexander I. (Herod. viii. 137 ff.), Arche- 
laus (Thuc. ii. 100), Philip the father of Alexander the Great and 
others. 


10.8. ModAorrar. 
Cp. infra, c. 11. § 2, where the moderation of the Molossian 
monarchy is eulogized. 


10.9. Cp. Nic. Eth. viii. 10. § 2, dadepoves 3¢ wAciorov 6 pév yap Topayvos 
vd éaurg@ cuphdpow oxowei’ 5 O¢ Bacidei’s raw apxoptver’ ob yap eort 
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Baciwevs 6 pi adrapens cai maou rois ayabois trepexaw 6 b€ rotovros 
ovseros mpocdeiras®’ rd dhéAipa ody atr@ pév ote dy cxoroin rois be 
dpyopevors :—in which the ideal conception of royalty maintained 
in the Politics also appears. 


rd IHepidy8pou mpds OpacvBovroy cupPovrdcupa, 10. 13. 
See note on iii. 13. § 16. 


6 pev yap ‘Appdéws. 10. 15. 
Sc. ereOero, to be supplied from rév emBécewy, or from émiridevra 
(supra, § 14). Cp. Thuc. i. 20, vi. 54-58. The account of Aris- 
totle agrees in the main with that of Thucydides, but there is no 
mention of the critical question raised by the latter, viz. whether 
Hippias or Hipparchus was the elder son of Peisistratus. The 
Peisistratidae are loosely spoken of as the authors of the insult, and 
the punishment inflicted is assumed to be the punishment of a 
tyrant. But the language of Aristotle is not sufficiently precise to 
be adduced on either side of the question. 


érreBovrevoay 8€ xai Lepiaydpp rq ev "AuBpaxia rupayvy. 10. 16. 

Mentioned above, c. 4. § 9, where, not inconsistently with the 
account here given, he is said to have been attacked by conspirators, 
although the conspirators failed in attaining their object, for the 
people took the government. 


9 “Apuvrov Tov puxpov. 10. 16. 
Probably Amyntas the Second who flourished in the generation 
which followed the Peloponnesian War and succeeded after a 
struggle to the Macedonian throne sB.c. 394, from which how- 
ever he was deposed but afterwards restored by the help of the 
Spartans. 
Derdas the prince of Elymia his kinsman, and at one time his 
ally, is probably the conspirator here mentioned. 


9 8¢ @iXGrrov td Laveaniov. 10. 16. 

The only direct allusion to Philip which is found in Aristotle 
except Rhet. ii. 23, 1397 b. 31, nai mddcw mpds rd OnBalovs sceivas 
Sidermoy eis ryv "Arruxny, ore ef piv BonOyoa eis Daxeis néiov, twécxovro 


10. 16. 


10. 17. 
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dy drorov ovv el didre wpotiro kat eriorevore pt) Sinoovow. To Alexander 
there is none. | 

The murder of Philip by Pausanias occurred at the marriage of 
his daughter with Alexander of Epirus B.c. 336. The mention of 
the circumstance shows that this passage, if not the whole of the 
Politics, must have been composed later than the date of this 
event. . 

The story here referred to is narrated more fully by Diodorus 
(xvi. 93). According to his rather incredible narrative Attalus 
was the uncle of Cleopatra whom Philip married in 337 B.c., 
and he had a friend also named Pausanias of whom the assassin 
Pausanias was jealous. Pausanias the friend of Attalus being 
abused and insulted by his namesake, sought death in battle, and 
Attalus, to revenge the supposed insult to his friend, invited the 
other Pausanias to a banquet and outraged him. When Philip 
could not or would not punish Attalus, Pausanias turned his anger 
against the king. Nearly the same story is told by Justin ix. 6. 
and Plutarch Alex. c. 10. 


Kai 1) TOU evvyovxov Evaydpa re Kumpig. 

Sc. 4 érlOeots. Evaydpq is governed by the éwi in érléects. The 
story is differently told by Theopompus (Fragm. 111, Miiller i. 
p- 295). According to his account the eunuch Thrasydaeus got 
Evagoras and his sons into his power by inducing them to make 
assignations with a young maiden, who was the daughter of 
Nicocreon, a revolted subject of Evagoras. According to Diodorus 
(xv. 47) the name of the eunuch who conspired was Nicocles; 
but the name is probably a confusion with the son of Evagoras 
who succeeded him. Isocrates in his ‘Evagoras’ throws a veil 
over the whole story. Thus our four authorities all disagree with 
one another. 


Archelaus, the son of Perdiccas, reigned in Macedonia 413-399, 
and had two wives,—the name of the second was Cleopatra, the name 
of the first is not mentioned. He seems to have thought that he 
would prevent quarrels in his two families if he married a son and 
daughter out of each of them to one another. For Archelaus see 
Thuc. ii. 100 and Plat. Gorg. 470, 471; for Arrhabaeus (or 
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Arrhibaeus) the enemy of Perdiccas, as he was afterwards the enemy 
of Archelaus, see Thuc. iv. 79. Of Sirra, which appears to he the 
name of a woman, nothing more is known. The occurrence of the 
name in this passage has suggested a very ingenious emendation in 
the words of Strabo, bk. viii. c. 7. p. 327, 9 SAdrmov pyrnp rov ’Apuyrov 
Evpudiens “Ippa 8€ 6vydrnp where read Evpvudicn Lippa 8€ Ovydrnp. 
(Dindorf.) 
10. 18. 


Cotys was assassinated in 358 p.c. by the brothers Heraclides 
and Parrhon called also Python, Dem. c. Aristocr. p. 659. According 
to Plut. Adv. Coloten 32 and Diog. Laert. iii. 31 they had been 


disciples of Plato. 
10. 19. 


modXot 8¢ Kat da rd els rd cpa aleicOjvas mAnyais opyiobévres of pev 
dépOepay of 8 dvexeipnoay ws UBpicbevres, kat rdv mepl ras apxas Kad 
Baowkxds Suvacteias. 

The first xat means that attempts were also made in con- 
sequence of personal ill-treatment of another sort, and the second 
xai that they were made not only upon tyrants, but upon magi- 
strates and royal personages. See also note on Text. 

In this passage, though speaking primarily of tyrannies, Aris- 
totle digresses into monarchies generally and oligarchies. 

évexeipnaay, SC. Scapbeipe. 

10. 19. 

TevOudidas, 

It was Penthilus, the son of Orestes, who according to Strabo, 
bk. ix. p. 403, xiii. p. 582, and Pausanias iii. 2. p. 207 recolonized 


Lesbos. The Penthalidae derived their name from him. - 
. 20. 


6 8 Evdpimidns dyaddrawer elrdvros vt abrov els Svcediay rod ordpatos. 

This story, which casts a rather unfavourable light on the 
character of Euripides, is alluded to in Stobaeus, Serm. 39. p. 237; 
Ebpumidns dvediLovros air@ twos Sri rd ordpa dvcddes fy, moda yap, 
cixev air@, andppnra éyxarecdny, i.e. Some one said to Euripides, 
‘Your breath smells.’ ‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘for many things which 
might not be spoken have been decomposed in my mouth.’ 


donep xal wept rds woXcreias Kat rds povapyias. 10. 21. 
We must supply sept in‘thought before pompyias. It is inserted 


WO 24. 


10. 22. 
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im the margin of P®, ‘As well in monarchies as in more popular 
forms of government.” 


alow Xepkn» ‘Apramams GoSoipanos rw GiaSodyw ry» wepi Sapeiow, or 
expdwacey ov KeAcucarres BipGow, GAA’ oiduevos cvyyparerGat es ausnpo- 
vourra Out TO Secrver, 

The Xerxes here referred to is Xerxes the First, cp. Ctesiae 
Fragmenta, Depoud § 29 (edit. Didot p. 51), Apramapes (sic) dé payee 
napa Kepén dvvcuenos, per “Agwapyispov ru’ eivauxou nas airran pepe 
Quvayesou Bouvrauuvras averaiy Zépénv, nei apaipouas, nai metGoveey ‘Agro 
kepény (sic) rv vidy ds Aapeaios (Sic) auréy 6 érepos mais dveide. Kai 
Tapayiveras Sapesaios aydpeves ved Apramavou es Thy oixiay 'Aprofeptaw 
moda Bowy kai araprouperos ws oux en oveus Trav marpes’ cat airo- 
Gencxes. According to Diod. xi. 69, Artabanus an Hyrcamian, having 
by a false accusation got rid of one of the sons of Merxes, shortly 
afterwards attacked the other son Artaxerxes who succeeded him, 
but he was discovered and put to death. Both these stones, which 
are substantially the same, are so different from the narrative of 
Asistotle that it is better not to try and reconcile them by such 
expedients as the placing of before capéyace. The purport of 
Aristotle's rather obscure words seems to be as follows: Artapanes 
had hanged Darius the son of Nerxes who was supposed to have 
conspired against his father; he had not been told to hang him 
ox he had been told not to hang him (for ot xsAevoavres May mean 
either); but he had hoped that Xerxes in his cups would forget 
what precisely happened. 

Ctesias is several times quoted by Anstotle in the Historia 
Animalium but always with expressions of distrust, 1. 1. 501 a 
25, lil, 22. 523 a. 26, vill. 28. 6064.8; also De Gen. An. ii. 2. 
730 a, 2. 


SapdevaraAuy. 

A rather mythical person apparendy the same with the Assur- 
banipal of the Assyrian inscripuons, a mighty hunter and great 
conqueror, who became to the Greeks and through them to the 
civilized woild the type of oriental luxury. The story of his 
effeminacy is taken by Diodorus (ii, 23-27) from Ctesias and is 
again referred to by Aristotle in Nic. Eth, 1. 5. § 3. 
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el de px) dx’ dxeivov, dAX’ én’ Ddov ye dy yévorro aAnbés. 10. 22. 
For another example of a similar manner of treating old 
legends, see i. 11. § 8. 


Atorvoi re torépy Atwv émebero. 10. 23. 
See infra §§ 28 and 32. 


Sonep ol orparryourres rots povdpyxots, oto» Kupos *Aorucyp. 10. 24. 
Aristotle in this passage follows a legend, differing from that of 
Herodotus who selected the tradition about Cyrus’ life (i. 95 ff.) 
and death (i. 214) which seemed to him the most probable. 
In Aristotle’s version Cyrus, not Harpagus, was represented as 
the general of Astyages. Of a misconception entertained by 
Herodotus, Aristotle speaks with some seveyity in his Historia 
Animalium, tii. 22, 523 a. 17. 


LevOns 6 Opaé. 10. 24. 
A friend and acquaintance of Xenophon who recovered his 
small kingdom by the help of some of the ten thousand. He is 
mentioned in Anab. vii. 3, Hell. iii. 2. § 2, iv. 8. § 26. 


otoy *"ApwBaplary McOpidarns. 10. 25. 
According to Com. Nepos Datames, c. 11, Mithridates the son 
of Ariobarzanes, a revolted satrap of Pontus, attacked not Ario- 
barzanes but Datames the celebrated satrap of Caria. It does not 
therefore become less probable that he may also have attacked his 
own father; and the latter fact is confirmed by the allusion of 
Xenophon, Cyrop. viii. 8. 4, Scmep MiOpidarns rdv warépa *AptoBap- 
{ayn mpodois. 


ois dxohouGeiy Sei ri» Aiwvos trdAnyu. 10. 28. 
‘There should be ever present with them the resolution of 
Dion.’ 


ixaydy abr. 10. 28. 
Sc. dp. 
Aud Aaxedaisdnor mreloras caréAvcay ruparvidas, 10. 30. 


4:6, ‘because one form of government naturally hates another.’ 
Cp. Thuc. i, 18, ded) 8¢ of re *A@nvaioy ripayvos Kai of dx ris dAdAns 


1O 30 


VA 3A. 


WA 3!. 
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“WAAUday dal auld wal ply copasmevdeiege ol wAciaros aol veAcvraion, wij” 
Tar ce Assvleg, Gad \ucedwpaney euvrehidyves: and Hdt. v. 92 about 
the ba cdactinian hatred to tyranny. 


GAL Da punuivios. 

Vhis period ab hbery aad prosperity lasted for sixty vears, 466— 
400, ton the overtiow af TPhrasybalus to the usurpation of 
Pisa sius. Hut morte is known af Seily in the days of the tyrants 
Vaan ot the tue when the ndand was comparauvely free. 
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members of their own family. He means to say that Dion drove 
out Dionysius who was his kinsman, although he himself perished 
more than twelve months afterwards when the revolution was 
completed. Or, ‘Dion did indeed perish (as I have already 
implied), but not until he had driven out his kinsman Dionysius.’ 


G@\Ad paddop rd pigos, 10. 35. 
SC. xpyrat re Aopoxe which is supplied from the preceding 
sentence. 


deas alrias elpnxapev tis Te dAcyapxias, 10. 35. 
Sc. tis POopas ris ddcyapxlas, understood from the general 
meaning of the preceding passage. 


ov yiyvoyras 8 ers Bacideias viv. 10. 37. 
Cp. iii. 14. § 13, a passage in which the gradual decline of royalty 
is described. 


GAN’ dy wep yiywovrat, povapyxiat [xal] rupavvides paddov. 10. 37: 

The objection to the sai (which is found in all the MSS.) is that 
povapxia is elsewhere the generic word (cp. supra §§ 1, 2), including 
Baordeia and rupavvis. If we accept the reading of the MSS., some 
general idea, ‘wherever there are such forms of government’ must 
be supplied with ytyrevras from Baoreia. ‘There are no royalties 
nowadays: but if there are any,’ or rather ‘ instead of them mere 
monarchies and tyrannies.’ Here ‘monarchies’ is taken in some 
specific bad or neutral sense opposed to SaciAeia. But a variation 
in a technical use of language which he was endeavouring to fix, 
but was not always capable of himself observing, is not a serious 
objection to a reading found in Aristotle’s Politics. 


pqdia yap ¢yivero n xarddvois. 10. 38. 
‘For their overthrow was easily effected. The imperfect graphi- 
cally represents the historical fact. 


9 wept Modorrovs BaceAda. 11. 2. 
Cp. supra, c. 10. § 8. 
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Ik2z Theovompus is said by Tyrtaeus to have terminated the first 
Mewsenac War, Fr. 3 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graeci :— 
"Buarive Sardis dear de Geowipry, 
by Qu: Merwyony cAapey etpuxapor, 
Merviony <putiy wiv dpuin, éyabiy 32 qporeiee 
aus auryw & éuayour’ dpveanmidex’ ery 
wedepews, wisi Tuduruppupe Gusuw ¢yoeres 
ecxuetp 2 ui wav cura wae éyya Auravres. 
Pavyus “epuiew de pep deow dues. 

According to Plutarch, Lye. 7, be increased the power of the 
Ephbors, but be also made the jqrpa more stringent which forbade 
the people ta amend or modify prepesals submitted to them. 

In this passage the imsomutor af the Ephors is actributed to 
Thevpompus, but in i. c. 9 if seems to be assumed thar Lycurgus 
ig the author of all the Spartan institutions: see note of dv. 


LL 5. 0 7 yay yoeues mur move pdAduy soda dA nus. 
Cp. Thuc. viii @@ where che difficulty of overthrowing the 400 
is attributed co the uncertainty of the citizens as 00 who were or 
were pot included in the camspiracy. 


UL @. sak Te rane Grebqovrag ik Quseuots bes oni herpSew wept Gages. 
erdhourres  Tanslamd by William de Moerbek without any 
auchomty ‘ praefectos populi, apparenciy an etymological guess. 
wen. Gipus. Either “ac bis gate or at their owe gars.) Ep 
whichever way. ibe words are taken. dre general omeammr m the 
same, viz, hat We people are aoc oy. iste bun a2. sito themselves. 


LL 3. 0 me) reeqruy rusete rous upxunesanm, mype,, Grex H Te fhe 
Taras. 
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be kept,’ because he will be in no danger on account of the 
deptessed state of his subjects. Neither explanation is satis- 
factory; there is a balance of difficulties. 


avabnpara réy Kuyedidar x.r.d. 11. 9. 

See Herod. i. 14. 

Florence in the fifteenth century, and Paris in the nineteenth, 
witness to a similar policy. 


ray wept Sdpuow épya ToAvxpureta. 11. 9. 
Lit. and ‘ among’ or ‘of the buildings of Samos the works of 
Polycrates.’ Among these splendid works an artificial mountain con- 
taining a tunnel forming an aqueduct, a mole in front of the harbour, 
and the greatest temple known, are commemorated in Herod. iii. 60, 
but he does not expressly attribute them to Polycrates. 


kat 9 elaopa ray redav, oloy ev Zvpaxoveas’ ey wévre ydp erecw emi 11. TO. 
Atovvaiou riy ovciay dnacay eloeynvoyxéevas cvréBarver. 

Compare a story equally incredible told of Cypselus in the 
pseudo-Aristotelian Oeconomics ii. 1346 a. 32: ‘Cypselus the 
Corinthian made a vow that if he ever became lord of the city he 
would consecrate to Zeus the whole wealth of the citizens, so he 
bade them register themselves, and when they were registered he 
took from them a tithe of their property and told them to go on 
working with the remainder. Each year he did the like; the result 
was that at the end of ten years he got into his possession all 
which he had consecrated ; the Corinthians meanwhile had gained 
other property.’ 

There are several similar legends respecting Dionysius himself 
recorded in the Oeconomics, such as the story of his collecting 
the women’s ornaments, and after consecrating them to Demeter 
lending them to himself, 1349 a. 14; or of his taking the money 
of the orphans and using it while they were under age, ib. b. 15; 
or of his imposition of a new cattle-tax, after he had induced his 
subjects to purchase cattle by the abolition of the tax, ib. b. 6. 
The fertile imagination of the Greeks was a good deal occupied 
with inventions about the tyrants; the examples given throw a 
light upon the character of such narratives. 

VOL. II. Q 
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SBovicuéres yey sarvtey, duvaperen Od paducta Toure. 
Cp. note on text. 


xai yap 6 Snpuos eivas BovAeras povapyos. 
i.e. ‘for they are both alike.’ 


Hip yap 6 Rdos, Somep 7 sapomia. 

Sc. éxxpovera:z, ‘one nail is knocked out by another’ = one rogue 
is got md of by another. That is to say; ‘The tyrant finds m 
rogues handy and useful instruments.’ Such appears to be the 
application of the proverb in this passage. Yet the common 
meaning of it given in collections of proverbs is that ‘one evil 
mended by another.’ Cp. Lucian, Pro Lapsu inter Salutandum, § 7, 
pupia ¢ nai dAAa éx re Trowrrey cai ovyypadter nai Grocdpes xaradefei 
gu Cxev, mporysmevrey TO tysaive, Touro pep mapasrhoopa, os py as 
Gweipoxudiay Twa peipassedn txxéay os TO CVyypaypa Koi eipduresapen 
Dre Tre éxapuvew roy Hor. 


airéy yap elvas povow aéioi rowvroy 6 Tupayvos. 

Compare the saying attributed to the Russian Emperor Paul, ‘ H 
n'y a pas de considérable ici que la personne 4 laquelle je parle, et 
pendant le temps que je lui parle.’ Wallace’s Russia, p. 280, ed. 8. 


olOay S OAcisres pox Onpias. 
Sc. 6 rvpayvos; or oiféy may be the nominative to dAcisret. 


cis ovs wey oby Gpous . . . Poovascs. 

The end of § 16 is bracketed by Bekker in his 2nd Edition (after 
Schneider). It is only a repetition of what goes before, the three 
aims of the tyrant being stated in a different order. 

The rst in) 15 = 3rd in § 16. 
- and ., Ist yg 
» grd , =and , 

The parallel words are either a summary or a duplicate. 

But there is no reason for excluding either of the two passages 
any more than for excluding the repetitions in Homer. Both 
versions can hardly be supposed to have come from the hand of 
Aristotle, but they belong to a text which we cannot go behind. 
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6 3 erepes cyeddy €& dvavrias Exes rois elpnutvecs Thy dressier. ll. 17. 
Literally, ‘the other manner of preserving a tyranny takes pains,’ 
i.e. works, ‘from an opposite direction.’ 


d» duAdrrovra pdévoy viv Ouvauw.... Tovre per Sowep vwdbeow dei 11.18, 19. 
pevew, ra 8 dAXNa rd pev rose rd be Soxciv troxpwdperoy ro Baciundy 
Kaos, 

Compare Machiavelli, who in his ‘Prince’ goes much farther 
than Aristotle in preaching the doctrine of ‘doing evil that good 
may come’ and of ‘keeping up appearances’ and of ‘fear to be 
preferred to love.’ ‘Let it be the Prince’s chief care to maintain 
his authority; the means he employs, be they what they may, will 
for this purpose always appear honourable and meet applause ; for 
the vulgar are ever caught by appearances and judge only by the 
event.’ (c. 18, Bohn’s Translation, p. 461.) Again ‘A prince 
ought to be very sparing of his own or of his subjects’ property.’ .. . 
‘To support the reputation of liberality, he will often be reduced: 
to the necessity of levying taxes on his subjects and adopting every 
species of fiscal resource, which cannot fail to make him odious.’ 
(c. 16. pp. 454, 455-) And for much of what follows, infra §§ 30, 
25: ‘He should make it a rule above all things never to utter any- 
thing which does not breathe of kindness, justice, good faith and 
piety; this last quality it is most important for him to appear to 
possess, for men judge more from appearances than from reality.’ 
(ib.) Again, cp. §§ 22, 23 with Machiavelli c. 19. p. 462: ‘ Nothing 
in my opinion renders a prince so odious as the violation of the 
rights of property and disregard to the honour of married women. 
Subjects will live contentedly enough under a prince who neither 
invades their property nor their honour, and then he will only have to 
contend against the pretensions of a few ambitious persons whom 
he can easily find means to restrain. A prince whose conduct is 
light, inconstant, pusillanimous, irresolute and effeminate is sure to 
be despised—these defects he ought to shun as he would so many 
rocks and endeavour to display a character for courage, gravity, 
energy and magnificence in all his actions.’ Like Aristotle he 
advises that princes should practise economy and not overcharge 
the people with taxes; they should give festivals and shows at 

Q2 
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fic: zerieds of the year and ‘should remember to support their 
Nai wiln becoming dignity,’ p. 476. Cp. Hallam, Mid. Ages i. 66, 
"Ts: sing of taxation is wastefulness. What high-spirited man 
i*xucd see without indignation the earnings of his labour yielded 
inzrcgingly to the public defence become the spoil of parasites 
acui speculators?’ (quoted by Congreve). 


th :9. Bekker in his and edition, following a suggestion of Schneider, 
adds eis before depeds, but unnecessarily. 


lt 22. The moderation here described in everything but ambition was 
shown by the elder Dionysius as he is pictured by Cornelius Nepos 
De Regibus c. 2: ‘ Dionysius prior .. et manu fortis et belli peritus 
fuit, et, id quod in tyranno non facile reperitur, minime libidinosus, 
non luxuriosus, non avarus, nullius rei denique cupidus, nisi singu- 
laris perpetuique imperil, ob eamque rem crudelis. Nam dum id 
studuit munire, nullius pepercit vitae, quem ejus insidiatorem 
putaret.’ 

The second Dionysius would furnish a tyrant of the opposite 
type (§ 23), if we may believe the writer of the Aristotelian Polity of 
Syracuse, "ApiorroreAns O¢ ¢» 1H Bvpaxociay wodireig cal curexés Gncy 
attdy | Acovicwoy Tov veerepov] foF dre éwi jyuépas dvernnovra weve’ dd 
xal duSdverdrepow yenoOa ras dwes. (Arist. Berl. Ed. 1568, b. 19.) 


1l.23. paivecGas ruis Dros BovArovrus rovro wovodvres. 
These words curiously illustrate the love of ostentation inherent 
in the Greek character. 


ll. 24.  xarucxevafew ydp Sei nai noopaty rn» widw. 
Like Polycrates at Samos, Gelo at Syracuse, Cypselus and 
Periander at Corinth, Theron at Agrigentum, Peisistratus at 
Athens. 


ML. 28. coAduews. 
Bracketed by Bekker in his 2nd edition after Schneider. 
Certainly the word is not appropriate if taken with jAccéay, but 
UBpews may be supplied with ris es rv pAcaiav from the preceding. 


1l. 30. dsuddeiparres. 
Sc. roy ri'payvoy, 
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xarerdy Oupp paxerOat. 11. 31. 
Quoted in Nic. Eth. ii. 3. § 10, @&e yarerdrepov ndovy payerOa jj 
Oup@, xabarep pnoiv ‘“Hpdxdetros. 
For the arts of the tyrant cp. Machiavelli’s ‘Prince’ quoted 
above, especially chaps. 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 21, 23. 


pdduora pev ducorépous troAapBdverw Set odl{eobar dia THY apynv. 11. 32. 
The consciousness that no other government could hold the 
balance between irreconcileable parties seems to have been the 
main support of recent French Imperialism. 


rt & avrdv BsaxeioOar card rd HOos frou xados mpds dperny ff npixpnoroy 11. 34. 
dvra, Kai pt movnpdv GAN’ nyumdynpoy. 

Cp. Machiavelli, Prince, c. 15. p. 453, in a still more subtle style 
of reflection : ‘It would doubtless be happy for a prince to unite in 
himself every species of good quality, but as our nature does not 
allow of so great a perfection a prince should have prudence 
enough to avoid those defects and vices which may occasion his 
ruin. And again: ‘He should not shrink from encountering some 
blame on account of vices which are important to the support of 
his states; for there are some things having the appearance of 
virtues which would prove the ruin of a prince, should he put 
them in practice, and others upon which, though seemingly bad and 
vicious, his actual welfare and security entirely depend.’ 


Hdt. vi. 126 gives the Sicyonian tyrants as 1) Andreas, 2) Myron, 12. r. 
3) Aristonymus, 4) Cleisthenes. According to Pausanias x. 7. § 3. 
p. 814 Cleisthenes is said to have won a victory in the Pythian 
games B.C. §82. Grote (vol. iii. c. 9. p. 43) says ‘there is some 
confusion about the names of Orthagoras and Andreas. It has 
been supposed with some probability that the same person is 
designated under both names: for the two names do not seem to 
occur in the same author.’ Orthagoras, ‘speaker for the right,’ 
may have been a surname or second name of Andreas. Infra 
§ 12, Aristotle supposes the tyranny to have passed directly from 
Myron to Cleisthenes. 


Heciorparoy tropeivai more wpocxAnbévra Bixny els “Apatov wdyov. 12. 2. 
According to Plutarch in the life of Solon c. 31 he is said to 
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have gone to the Court of the Areopegus intending to defend him- 
sclf aguinst a charge of homicide, but his accuser did not appear. 


18.3. Cypselidae. 
The addition in this passage appears to be incorrect. 
Cypselus 30. years. 
Periander 44 ons 
Pyvammetichus 30, 


re | 

From these numbers how does Aristutle get a total 73} vears? 

Sytburg woukl change tpia ent Geuseere into fera cal Benp- 
ewra Giphamus wouk! onut aa efrrapa after rerrepdcerrva, Suse. 
witl woul! change rvreqaa into Gown which wouk! cive exactly 
the sum want Goettling has a very farfetched and eroundiess 
supposition that the rin of Pyammenchas was omitted br 
Aratode ua the adiiition, becuase be was oaly a commanier of 
Mercenaries gat vot of Cypeeidd Blood It might alo be sag 
gested that some of the regres overigp in conseqmence of 2 
rant alopdnmg bis successor as collkarue. Bac 2 mistake either 
of Anstede or bis copwises ig more libel. 

All dhe MSS. raul rerraua or rereayu. 


A 5. taeuetu wal wee, 

Haut, «. 63 makes the Peiusurandae sue Acbens 50 vears. 

Pewisiratus seigzad che suvereigniy in j@e ac. and died im 527: 
he reigned i> vears out uf the p30 Bippias ceypoed cy years 
belure che Jeath ot Hipparchus (gr4', amd in the vear jra, 
tour weais alecwards, he was expuled. cpr ty-4 = dy. 

The wheie perod 500-5te 1s j@ vears, 35 af acmal mie. 
ln the cacuauen of Hesodods <avre ‘s a vear more. From 
Thue. vio 54 We lean cai even wf -\ifeas nut ree rears uter 
ibe event, ‘incre were crramwuus ideas Deut Re expuision uf -be 
Peinsuutidar. 


Bo Here im aidinom $ currect. trite: = 13. uthough the 
ure keeled, vo Hae s ret JOwr Wk igre WR ie stademment 
dt Denlodue 12h 90) ei Te regned i: veurs Bu way joes 
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Aristotle omit Dionysius, whose tyranny lasted longer, and therefore 
afforded a better example? Dionysius I B.c. 405-367, Diony- 
sius II 367-356, and again 346-344, besides the shorter reigns 
of Dion and others, in all about 60 years. 


Bios. 12. 7. 
i.e. in any way specially applicable to that form of government. 


We may observe that Aristotle criticises the Platonic number as 12. 8. 
if it had a serious meaning: yet he omits rpis av{nbeis, words 
which are an essential part of the calculation, after 8%0 dppomas 
sapéxera, (See Rep. viii. 546 C.) 


Bid re row ypdvov. 12. 9. 
Sc. ri dy ios eh perafod} to be supplied from the preceding 
sentence. ‘And in what is any special change made by time?’ 
i.e. What has time alone to do with the changes of states? 


With ra ps) dp€dyeva supply rf or &a ri from ri a» et above; cp. 12. 9. 
da riy’ alriay (infra § 10). ‘And why should things which do not 
begin together change together ?’ 


da riv’ airiay éx raurns eis THY Aaxemxyy peraBadrXcs 12. 10. 
Aristotle unfairly criticizes Plato’s order as if it were meant to 
be an order in time. The same objection might be taken to his 
own use of the phrases perafadrew and perafaine in Nic. Eth. 
viii. 10, where he talks as if states always ‘passed over’ into their. 
opposites :—the ‘ passing over’ is logical, a natural connexion of 
ideas, not always historical. 


ere G¢ ruparvidos ov dyes ofr’ ef Zora: peraBoAn, ovr ef py foras, 13. 11. 
Sd. tiv’ airiay, cal els woiay wodsreiay. 

1) “He never says whether tyranny is or is not liable to revo- 
lutions, and if it is, what is the cause of them and into what form 
it changes’—a condensed sentence in which eai is omitted before 
da viv’ alriay. els sroiay woXcteias, SC. foras peraBoAy. 

2) It is also possible and perhaps better, with Bekker in his 
second edition, to place a comma after the second ofre: off’, ei py 
€oras, dud tiv airiay, (It will be remembered that tyranny is the last 


AZ. 12. 


13. La. 


12 15. 
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develuppicn’ of the Platonic cycle, and it ib natural to ask “Whr 
Guc> el ie cycle contunuc or return uno itvvelf?’) The meaning 
miiy Uren be paraphrased as follows: ‘He never says whether (as 
migh: Le crxpected) tyranny, like other forms of government, 
eXpericnces a change, or if not, what is the explanation of this 
Uaconsiatency ¢’ 


4 NupsAaur. 

According to Heraclides Ponticus (fr. 2 Miller) Charillus, as 
the name is also spelt in . 10. § 2, or Charilaus, as here, 
made bumself tyrant during the absence of Lycurgus, who on his 
relura tu Sparta restored ur inuoduced good order. The change 
Which be thou cilecied in the constitution of Sparta is called by 
Afistolc, who appears to follow the same edition, a change 
from lyranny lu atlotucracy. 


€v hapxy8ovs 

Sc. typarvis pergsprey cis Gpiazosparian. Vet he says in Book ii. 
c Ub. § a—‘that Carthage has never had a sedition worth 
speaking af, nor becn under a tyrant, and a similar statement 
accuts in this chapter (§ 14). Cp. alao vi. 3. § 9, rotren dd roe 
Tpomov bi, xyduvus myAccgvamerys Gray senrpreas toy Oqyow del yap rues 
cxmeurovres Tov Oguoy mpos Tas cepwunidas maovaw edadpors ar A. To 
avoid Udis appatcul conadacion Si. Hilaire conjectures XoXsplien, 
a useless cmendation of which there cam be seither proof aor 
disprouf; tex we know nothing. of the history of Chalcedon amd 
not much of Uae history of Carthage. 

Li might be argued that the text an it siands may refer to 2 
ume bi tae history of Carthage dgfors the csiabiishbmeni of the. 
aristocraueal cousuition described in Bk. i. c. 11, as he says unr 
this very passage of Lacedacmon, § 12, hat it passed from tyranny: 
into aristocracy. Bui such a violent supposition is hardly to be 
assumed in order to save Apistoue’s consisiencye In §.14 intra, he- 
calls Carthage a democracy. Im ik 11, § 5, he talks of it as 
having a democrauc element. 


Gturuv Sq xuc tu spenuc Seo TudgS COME Typ. OAayapziKQr, TAQUCIAM, KBh 


TeyyTwr, 
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Here as elsewhere Aristotle is really objecting to a figure of 
speech, Plat. Rep. iv. 422 E; viii. 551 D. It may be certainly 
said of a state which is governed by an oligarchy, with much more 
truth than of a timocracy or democracy, that it consists of two 
Cities. 

Bekker inserts xai in his 2nd Edition—dowrevdpevo: (xai) xararoxs- 12. 17. 
(sper, The addition makes no change in the sense. 


peraSdddovor ovbey paddov oddéwore eis Sjyow f eis dAAny wodireiay. 19, 18, 
Yet in iii. 15. § 12, Aristotle says that oligarchies passed into 
tyrannies and these into democracies. 


BOOK VI. 


The greater part of Book vi. has been already anticipated in 
iv. There are also several repetitions of Book v. A few sen- 
tences may be paralleled out of ii. and if, (See Engiish Text.) 
The whole is only a different redaction of the same or nearly 
the same materials which have been already used: not much is 
added. The vaneties of democracy and oligarchy and the causes 
of their preservation or destruction are treated over again, but in a 
shorter form. The management of the poor is worked out in 
greater detail: the comparison of the military and civil constitution 
of a state is also more precise and exact. The magistrates re- 
quired in states are regarded from a different point of view : in iv. 
they are considered chiefly with reference to the mode of electing 
them and their effect on the constitution ; in vi. they are enume- 
rated and described, and the officers necessary to all states are 
distinguished from those which are only needed in certain states. 
There are yveveral passages in which 2 previous treatment of the 
same subjects is recognized (1. § 1, § 5,98, § 10; 491. § 15: 
§.§2; 3.§ 1). The references seem to have been inserted with 
a view of combining the two treatments in 2 single work. 


La. dua re wepi deetvew oi re Noumdy 
seems to indicate the supplementary character of this part of 
the work. 1) ‘As well as any omission of those matters (éasives) 
which have just been mentoned,’ ie. the offices, law-courts, etc. ; 
or 2°) cesar may refer to the forms of constitutions [wodcresae|. 


Lh 4-6 =Bekker in his 2nd edition inserts repi ro before JovAewoueser in 
§ 4. and ewai before Ja in § 6 without any authority, both appa- 
rendy in order to make the language smoother and more regular. 
But this is not a good reason for altering the text of Anstotle. 
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airy 8 eeris de xadovci rwes Odsyapxias, L 6 
‘which they call oligarchy,’ is perhaps only an example of an- 
meaning pleonasm like the expression 6 saAoiprvos dqp, Meteor. 
i. 3, 339 D. 3; my Tree aompées yRacres pion, Pol. i. 8. § 10. 
But it is also possible that Aristotle bere uses the term in the wider 
sense in which he has previously spoken of oligarchy and de- 
mocracy as the two principal forms of government under which 
the rest are included (iv. 3. § 6). Cp. note on iv. 8. § 1. 


vy 8 dsayra ravra. L 9g. 
‘ All the democratic elements of which he has spoken generally 
and is going to speak more particularly,’ i.e. election by lot, 
elections of all out of all, no property qualification, payment of 
the citizens (etc., see infra c. 2. § §), ‘may exist in the same 
state.’ 


ws év udvy TH wodsreig raury petéxovras eAevbepias. 2. 1. 
peréxovras, accusative absolute, or a second accusative after 
Adyew eidbaow, the subject and object being nearly the same. 


Tour eivas KGL TEAOS, KAL Tour’ eivas 1d Sixasory. 2. 2. 


‘ That is also the end, and that is the just principle.’ 


cirep TOU BodAou GvrTog Td (yp. 2. 3. 
The MSS. vary between SovAevorres and dovAcu dyros. Supply 
goers or some weaker word than épyoy. 


oupBddderas taury mpos ri ed\evOepiay riy xara rd igor. 2. 4. 

‘The impatience of control passes into the love of equality; 
mankind are unwilling to be ruled and therefore they rule and are 
ruled in turn. Thus the two characteristics of freedom meet or 
coincide.’ 


TO Ouxdley wavras nal «x wayrer. 2. 5. 

The old translator takes this as if he read 4 é«. But we may 
retain xai, regarding ¢x wdyrev as explanatory of the manner in 
which the whole people exercised their judicial functions by the 
election of smaller bodies out of their own number. 


a9 MTET ITE SPILT 
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ra pir ody nome rats Sgpoxpariens Test’ deriv. 29. 

ravra, i. e. ‘election out of all, all over each, each over all, some 
payment for services, poverty, mean buth are in various degrees 
characteristic of all democracies.’ 


rd pybiv paddov dpyew rovs dwtpeus § revs ebuépeus 2.9. 
is the reading of all the MSS. except one, and is supported by 
Moerbek. The phrase is peculiar: ‘that the poor should no 
more have power than the nch’—we might expect rather ‘that 
the rich should no more have power than the poor.’ Bat 
Aristotle is speaking of democracy in the previous passage. It 
has been suggested that we should transpose the words; for the 
confusion of eiwopos and dwepo: (i. 11. § 12, it 17. § 4, and 
v. 3. § 8) is common, and renders such a transposition not im- 
probable. But a sufficiently good meaning is elicited from the 
text as it stands. 


Td 8¢ pera rovro awopecras was éfovar rd ios, wérepow Sei Ta Tisgpare 3 5. 
Behe xrAioes TA Tew wevraxogiaw eai TOOs yiAiovs ioor SevacGa: TOUS 
WevrTaxovins, } ovy ovre bei Heras THY card rovro igdryra, dda Seka 
per ovres, Exrecra éx Tew wevraxoviaw ious NaPévra cai dx Tew yin, 
Tovrovus Kupious cisa: Taw Saipéveuy xai raw Cucacrapios. 

The meaning of the first case (wérepow Sci ra riptpera x42.) 
is that the five hundred men of property should have as many 
votes as the thousand; of the second case that the proportion 
between the rich and the poor being maintained (500 = 1000), the 
electors instead of voting directly should choose representatives in 
equal numbers and transfer to them all the electoral and judicial 
power. 

xAioss is the dative after deAew: ‘to distribute to or among the 
thousand the qualification of the 500.’ The clause which follows 
(xai . . . wevraxocios) is explanatory and illustrates the meaning. 
The qualification of the 500 is to be distributed among the 1000, 
and so the 1000 are equal to the 500. Others take the words 
with tov duvacba, placing a comma at dkedciv, ‘and arrange the 
qualifications so that the votes of the 500 should be equal to those 
of the 1000, and the 1000 equal to the 500.’ According to this 
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way of taking the passage, ré rympera ree revrascsias is not parallel 
with Alo, sc. sediras, for which we should have expected roi 
tev yes. The irregularity is not continued in the next clanse. 
d&edeiy pty ovres. ‘We ought to distribute the qualification in 
this proportion, i.e. so that 1000 shall have together as much as 
500 have together; amd carry ow the principle by electiag an 
equal number of representatives from both.’ In the previous case 
Aristotle supposes a direct election, in this an election through 
representatives. 

The word dsuspéccem in this passage is doubtful. If genuine, it 
probably means the distribution of the citizens im classes os courts, 
like dsAcix in the previous sentence (@Aa dedety per ovves x.72.). 


Aeyovas yap os & ri dy Bdéy rois wreiogs Tew wodcrav, Tour’ elvar Bei 
sipeow «.7 2. 

‘It is commonly said that the majority must prevail, but in the 
majority the elements both of wealth and numbers have to be 
included. Suppose for example there are ten rich and twenty 
poor, six rich are of one opinion, fifteen poor of another. Five 
poor vote with the six rich, and four rich with the fifteen poor. 
When both are added up, then of whichever side the qualification 
exceeds, that is supreme.’ 

In the instance given, assuming the qualification of the poor to 
be half that of the rich then the votes of the side on which 

the poor have a majority= 4 x 2+ 15 = 23, 
the rich have a majority =6x2+5 =17, 
Majority of poor . . . 6 

The precise arithmetical expression which is given to an 
imaginary problem is rather curious. It is also remarkable that 
the formula which is used seems applicable to timocracy rather 
than to democracy, which is now being discussed. But here as 
elsewhere Aristotle is always trying to escape from democracy 
pure and simple. 


éwerdpew ody 13 riuqua trepreives cvvapOpovpiver ausporépen ixardpas, 
Tovro KUpioy. 

dxarépos is the dative after iwepreives and a pleonastic explanation 
of drorépeow. 
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Aéyo 8¢ upetryy Sowep dy ris dsdhos Tous Onpows’ Bedzscves yap dayos 4. 2. 
6 yeopyuxds dori, Sore xal woutw évdexeras Sypoxpariay, drev (5 vd 
wAnGos awd yeupyias fj ropys. 

Goxep a m9 xd. is the explanation of spérq, ‘I call it the frst, 
meaning that which comes first in the classification of deme 
cracies,’ because it is the best and most natural, implied im Banaver 

wougiy erddxeras Sqnoxpesian. The commentators require the ad- 
dition of Sedrizry which may be supplied from PiArwres. Or 
Aristotle may mean, that you can have a democracy (though nat 
commonly found to exist) among a rustic population, for that is 
the very best ma@erial of a democracy. 

awd yewpyias } voyes. Aristotle is here speaking not of nomadic 
tribes ‘ cultivating their living farm’ (i. 8. § 6), who are far from 
being the most peaceable of mortals, not of an exclusively pastoral 
life at all (cp. § 1 infra), but of the tending of cattle as one of the 
ordinary pursuits of an agricukural population. 


dit ey yap rd pi) wodAiy ovciay exe doyodos, Sore pi wodAdats 4, 2. 
éxxdnord(ew dh 8¢ rd py Cxew Tdvayxata mpds Trois épyos ScarpiSoves cai 
Tay addorpioy ovx emibvyovow. 

It may appear strange that their being poor should be a reason 
why people do not desire the property of others. But though 
a little paradoxical the meaning is clear. Aristotle is describing a 
population which having little or no independent means, is ab- 
sorbed in labour, and can only obtain through their labour the 
necessaries of life ; they are patient as well as industrious, and too 
busy to covet the property of others. 


rdy py peréxaos ris alpacas rey dpycey GAAG rives alperoi Kata pépos 4 4. 
€x wdvray, Sowep évy Marriveig, 

These words probably mean that a body of representatives 
elected the magistrates, this body consisting of persons elected in 
turn, or by sections out of all the citizens, A similar principle 
was adopted in the constitution of Telecles the Milesian (iv. 14 
§ 4), in which the citizens were to deliberate by turns, as here they 
elect by turns. 


4. §. 


4.5, 6. 


4. 5. 
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wal dei vopifew nal rovr’ elvas oyipd te Sypoxparias, Somep dv Maytt- 
vel sor’ hy, ) 

So iv. 9. § 7, woddNol ydp dyyepovos Atyer ds Snpoxparlas odons 
[ris AaxeBatpoviey wodirelas] dud 1d Snpoxparixd moda rh» rafiy Zev. 
Mantinea is to be counted as a democracy ‘after a fashion,’ at a 
certain period of her history, because the electors to offices, although 
themselves a small body only, were elected by all, and because the 
whole people had the right of deliberating. Schneider thinks that 
the names of the magistrates mentioned in the treaty made between 
Athens, Argos, Mantinea and Elis, p.c. 420 (Thuc. v. 47), likewise 
indicate a democratic form of government. But this is fanciful. 
That Mantinea was at that time a democracy m@y be more safely 
inferred from the alliance which she formed with Athens and Argos. 
Aristotle’s cautious language would lead us to suppose that the 
government of Mantinea, though not strictly speaking a demo- 
cracy, wore the appearance of one, and was a form of government 
which he himself greatly admired, being in name a democracy but 
in reality administered by its chief citizens, 


The chief magistrates are to be a select class possessing a high 
qualification, but they will be controlled by the whole people. 
Thus the democratical constitution is supposed to be happily 
balanced. But it may be questioned whether a democracy which 
has a supreme power in the assembly would be willing to elect its 
magistrates from a privileged class. It may equally be doubted, 
whether a great people like the Athenians would have submitted 
to the checks and artifices by which democracy is bridled. Such 
theories of government look well in books, but they are ‘ paper- 
constitutions’ only. They may sometimes be realized in fact 
when events have prepared the way for them; but cannot be 
imposed as the behests of political philosophy on a reluctant 
people merely with a view to their good. 


8:3. 3) Kal cupddpor cor ri mpdrepor pnbeloy 8npoxparia. 

&é refers to what has preceded. ‘And because of the general 
contentment which is thereby secured, it is advantageous to this 
rural form of democracy to be allowed to elect officers and review 
and judge’: a thought which is illustrated in what follows, § 6. 
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dpxew robs émetkeis dvapapritous Srras. 4.7. 

Lit. ‘and they are blameless,’ ‘do no wrong,’ or taken in con- 
nexion with the preceding words, as in the translation, *‘are 
prevented from doing wrong.’ An example of a condensed 
sentence in which two thoughts are compressed into one. 


ampos 8€ rd xaracxevafew yewpyoy roy onpoy Trav te vépov reves ray 4, 8. 
mapa Tois moAAols Ketpéveow Td apyaioy xpnoiuo mavres, ff} To GAS pH 
é$eivas xexrnobat wreiw yy pérpou tins f dwd twos Témou mpds Td Gotu 
cai rhy wodw. 

dr6 twos rémov, ‘beginning from a certain place,’ reckoned in 
relation to the town. *If reckoning inwards, we must supply py. 
from py éfeivac; if outwards, the force of y+) is not continued. 

‘The law provided that no one should possess more than a 
certain quantity of land; or, if he did, it was not to be within a 
certain distance of the city; or, regarded from another point of 
view, it was to be beyond a certain distance from the city.’ In 
other words he was not to monopolize the valuable portions of 
the land (cp. Plato’s Laws, v. 739 foll.), which were to be dis- 
tributed among as many of the citizens as possible. 

dorv the city is more precisely defined by médss, the Acropolis, as 
at Athens, cp. Thuc. ii. 15. 


€ore 8¢ Kai dv Aéyouow "O<vAou wdpov elvas rovovrdy re Suvdpevos, 7d pi) 4, 9. 
Saveiferw els re pépos rhs bxapxovons éxdory yas. 

That is to say, a certain portion of the land could not be pledged, 
and was therefore always clear of incumbrances. In ancient as 
well as in modern times there were agricultural troubles; and many 
plans were devised for securing the peasant proprietor against the 


money-lender. 


viv 8€ Bei SiopBodv cai rg ‘“Aduraioy vdup" mpds yap & déyouey dori 4, 9, 10. 
xpnoimos. éxeivos ydp, xalmep Svres mroddol Kexrnpevor O€ ynv Aiyny, pos 
mayres yewpyourw" riydvras yap oby Shag Tas KThoELs, GAAG Kara TH- 
xavra pdpia Sapovvres Gor’ yew SmepBdddew rais riunoecs cai rovs 
aévnras. 
3:opoiv. ‘ Now, when through the want of an enactment such as 
VOL. II. R 


4.15. 
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that which is ascribed to Oxylus the evil has already sprung up, 
we should correct it by the law of the Aphytaeans. 

The object aimed at was to maintain or to preserve a large 
number of small proprietors who were freemen. This was effected 
at Aphytis by dividing the lots into small portions, each of which 
gave a qualification for citizenship, so that every one, however 
poor, was included: e.g. suppose a citizen of Aphytis to have 
possessed fifty acres, and that forty of these were seized by the 
usurer, still the remaining ten were sufficient to preserve his rights 
of citizenship. Or, more generally, ‘though the properties were 
often larger, the portion of land required for a qualification was 
stnall.’ 

The meaning of trepBadAew is doubtful. It has been thought to 
mean that ‘even the small proprietors exceeded in number some 
other class, i.e. the rich or the inhabitants of the town,’ or* better 
‘they exceeded the amount required.’ 

Aphytis was a city in Pallene, which, according to Heraclides 
Ponticus, fr. 39, Miller, vol. ii. p. 223, bore an excellent character 
for honesty among Hellenic cities. Acxaiws xai coppdves Biodow xai 
dddurplwy od Oyydvovew dvepypivay rav bvpav. Then follows the 
story of the stranger who bought wine and entrusted it to no one, 
but on returning after a voyage found it in the same place. 


Ta mpos Tas ToAdepxas mpages. 

Not to be taken after yeyupvacpdvoc; nor is it necessary with 
sume editors to bracket rd. Translate, ‘and as regards military 
actions, their mode of life is an excellent training for them.’ Com- 
pare Alcxander’s speech to his army, made a few months before 
his death, 323 B.c., recorded by Arrian, Exped. Alexandri, vii. g, 
in which he contrasts the Oriental luxury of his Macedonian 
soldiers with their former life as mountain shepherds. 

The pastoral democracies of the Swiss mountains have been 
among the most lasting democracies in the world, and they have 
also furnished some of the best soldiers. 


éropdvws det mapexBaivecy, 
sc. rds dAAas. ‘The other sorts must deviate in a corresponding 
order.’ 
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éropéves, ie. ‘in an order corresponding to their goodness or 
badness,’ gathered from BeAriarny xai mpwrny. 


XEtpov det rAnbos xapife. 4.15. 
‘At each stage we shall exclude a population worse in kind 
than at the preceding stage.’ Thus the first and best kind of 
democracy excludes the class of rexviras (and a fortiori? of course 
all below them). The second excludes the 6jres, and so on till at 
last nobody remains to be excluded. For the analogous process 
in oligarchy, cp. infra c. 6. §§ 2, 3. 


A 8¢ Pbelpey cupBaiver xai ravrny xat ras dAdas soXreias, eipyrat mpd- 4 18. 
Tepoy Ta mreioTa Teddy, 

Either the stress is to be laid upon «ai ravrny, to which the words 
wat ras dAXas are subordinated, for other states have not been 
spoken of, ‘Most of the causes which are wont to destroy this like 
other states, have been already mentioned.’ Or, if the emphasis 
on «ai ras dddas wodcreias is retained, the reference is to the causes 
of the destruction of states in bk. v. 

A 8¢... elpnra. The connexion is, ‘But I need not speak of the 
causes which destroy states; for they have been already spoken of.’ 
For the absolute use of paAdoy cp. Plat. Phaedo 63 D, ¢noi ydp 
Geppaiver Oat padXov rovs dcadeyopuevous. 


day yap olxeiov rovro rp rooure dnup paddov. 4. 16. 
The last word qualifies olxetov: ‘ For all this admission of citizens 
is rather natural than alien to a democracy of this kind.’ 


Swep cure8n THs ordoews airioy yevéobas wept Kupnyny. 417. 
émep=the violence of the democracy which was established after 
the overthrow of the royal power (Herod. iv. 161), about 460 
or 450 B.c., and was extended at a somewhat later period in the 
history of Cyrene. 


KAreoOévns. 4. 18, 
Cp. Hdt. v. 69, ws yap 8) rdv A@nvaiwy Snyor mpérepov arwcpévoy 
rére wayra (al. lect. mdvreav) mpds thy éwvrov poipay mporeOnxaro, rds 
uAds perouvduace xal éroinge mAevvas ef Cdagcdvev. Séxa re dy puddp- 
R 2 
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xous deri recotpey droinge, Séxa 8€ wal rovs Snpous xarévepe es ras 
Gurds. 

Cp. SchSmann’s Antiquities of Greece, Engl. Transl., p. 336. 

The breaking up old divisions in an army and a state is not 
a mere change of names, but of traditions, customs, personal re- 
lations—to the ancients even of gods. The division of France into 
departments, the reorganisation of Italy and Germany, or, to take 
a minor instance, the recent redistribution of the English regiments, 
are modern examples of the manner in which such changes affect 
the habits of men or offend their prejudices. 


6.1. far ® ipyov .. . péyorov epyov. 
The repetition of gryov is awkward; but the general style of the 
Politics is not sufficiently accurate to justify us in omitting the word 
in either place. 


6.2. 8d dei, wept Sv reOedpnrar mpdrepov, tives owrpias xai POopai raw 
moXtrescov, x Torey meipacba KaracKevdfew thy aoddAeay. 

8 because of the instability of states; the words wept &v redec- 
pyra: spérepoy are either omitted or altered by those who change the 
order of the books. 

The clause rives cwrnpia is the explanation of mepi dy, and is 
resumed in ék rovroy. 


5.3. xal hepdvrov mpds rd xowwdy. 

These words are an explanation of ray raradicafopévar, ‘ of those 
who are condemned, and so bring money into the public treasury,’ 
not voluntarily, but by the penalties which they incur, 

Cp. Cleon in Aristoph. Knights (923): 

Shoes dpol xadyy dixny, 
lrovpevos rais éaopais. 
éya yap és rovs m\ovcious 


onevow o Oras dy éeyypadiis. 


5.6. det rovetv drlyas éxxAnoias. 
Cp. iv. 14. § 4. 


5.8.  GOpda xp7 drarvépew rie drépos, pddiora perv, ef Tig Suara: rocovroy 
dOpoilwy dcov els yodiov xriow. . 


| 


ret Ae ay 
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apea, ‘in lump sums,’ opposed to the piecemeal method of doling 
Out money which he had been describing above. 

ei ris, indefinite ‘if we can only collect.’ 

dvvarat, sc. dOpdéa diavéepew. The MSS. vary between aépoi{or and 
uuvabpoi{wv. Bekker’s emendation d6poife» is unnecessary. 


éy 8€ rove. 5.9. 

‘In the meantime,’ i.e. until the poor have all received their 
share they should be assisted by the rich, who should pay them for 
attending the assembly. 


ddiepevous Tay paraiwy Aeroupyiav, 5. 9. 
They being excused from those services which are useless. 
Cp. v. 8. § 20. 


For Tarentum, see Miiler’s Dorians (iii. 9. § 14), who sug- 5S. ro. 
gests without any proof that the words xowd mowvvres rd xrnpara 
refer only to the ager pudlicus. Compare ii. g. § 8, where 
Aristotle describes the Lacedaemonians as using one another’s 
horses and dogs in common. 


fort 8 rovTo mroujoas Kai THS AUTHS pxis pepifovras, Tods pev xAnpw- &. 11. 
rods tous 8° aiperous. 

See note on text. 

dpxjs is a genitive of respect, assisted by pepif{ew. ‘ Either there 
may ‘be two sets of offices, filled up the one by lot and the other ° 
by vote, or the same office may be filled up sometimes by lot and 
sometimes by vote.’ 

Tos péy KAnpwrovs, SC. dpxovras. Either the accusative imme- 
diately follows rosjoa, or is in apposition with rovre; or some word 
like xa6tordvras is to be supplied from pepi{orras. 

The people of Tarentum elected to some of their offices by vote 
and to some by lot; the same result might have been attained if they 
had divided each office, and filled up the vacancies alternately by 
vote and by lot. 


mas Set havepov éx Tovray. 6. 1. 
With dci, caracxevafew from the previous sentence, or some similar 
word suitable to the construction, has to be supplied. 


Gg. 2. 
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THY yey eUKparor padvora Ter OAsyapxi@r Kai KPSTHY. 

With these words have to be supplied, though not therefore to 
be inserted in the text (Lambinus), mpos ray SeAriorqy Sqpoxpariay nai 
Wpwryy trom the beginning of chap. 4. 


yp oes. 
y==ev yy. * And in this.’ 


MeTexesw eFerras, 


sc. Ges. 


TOGLUTOY ciguyupevuy ToL Syyou wAgGes, 
‘The people being introduced in such numbers.’ An accusative 
of meaoure. (Mautth, G. G. 421. § 5.) 


Ou wep yup Td ry Uwputa ev Staxeipeva mpus Uyieay Kai TAO Ta mpds 
vuvrsAiuy KaNwg dyovta Tog WAwripow émddyerar wAsious duaprias. 

agiws ¢yovra 18 taken im 2 double cunstruction with ra pds vav- 
rediay lid with mAwrjpuw Either (1)* * well furnished with sailors 
lor navigation, or (2) * well furnished in respect of naval equip- 
ments for their sailors.” rets rAwrypgw may also be construed with 
dnidexeras, ‘allow of more errors in their sailors. (1) is confirmed 
by the words which follow wAwrnpey reruxncdra pavArwy. 


ewes O¢ rerrapa pey core «TA. 
Interpreters correctly remark that the four kinds of military 
force have no connexion with the four classes of the people. 


eyracOa yey eucpves yes «.7.A. 
* There nature favours the establishment of an oligarchy which will 
be strony,’ or * we may naturally expect to establish an oligarchy.’ 


amou 3° owAaryp. 

Sc. civas uvpdede understood fram the previous words though 
with a slight change of meaning in the word «wa. It is not 
necessary to read 1) owAirw with Bekker (in his second edition), 
ob 2) eAcrunye with Sasemuhl (on the authority of one MS. which 
tetdls dmAaraus ind Ube ald wanslator who gives * armaiuvam >}: 
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The oligarchy find themselves outnumbered and overmatched 7. 2, 3. 
by the light-armed troops. The remedy for this evil is to combine 
a light-armed force of their own with their cavalry and heavy- 
armed. 


piv ey ovy Grou rowovroy woAU wAROds cot, Gray hecTum, wodAdas 7. 2. 
dywrifovra: xeipe. 

The change in the nominatives is observable, ‘When the two 
parties (Anos xal edropo:) fall out, the rich (efwopx) are often 
worsted in the struggle.’ 


Gdppaxoy . . . orpanyyay. 
‘A remedy such as military commanders employ.’ 


tauty 3° emxparovor, 7. 3- 
The antecedent of ravry, ‘in this way,’ is not clear. It appears 
to mean (as we gather from the context) ‘by their superior 
flexibility’ —sc. d&a rd Wary rj» duvvquuy eivas. 


exxexpysdvous O¢ ex raidev abAnrds eivat avrovs Tey épyey. 7. 3. 
Lit. ‘and that persons selected out of boys [thus trained} should 
themselves become actual light-armed warriors.’ The opposition 
Of éxxexpiyevous 3¢ tO és péy Svras yous implies that the persons 
selected had passed the stage of youth. For d6Anrds rey épyer 
cp. Plat. Rep. viii. 543 B, a@Anras woddpov. 


éy MagoanXig. 7.4. 
See note on v. 6. § 2. 


KaracKevd(ew Tt ray Koway 7. 6. 
should be taken generally of some permanent work, to erect 
some public building or monument. 


ra Anppara yap (nrovoty ovy Frrov f ry rin. 7.7. 
Cp. Eth. viii. 16. § 3, 0d yap forw dua ypqparif{erba: dx résy Kowin 
nad ripac Gaz. 


The plan of this book, which is for the most part a repetition 8. 
of Book iv., here abruptly breaks down. For though democracy 
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TO S€ wept wavrey Tous avrovs wohepious wacw. 8. 11. 
Sc. woeet understood from axs¢y6aay eye: Sexrz. 
do BéeArice cai raurqv yepiler, cai Td odhiopa (yrew cai wsepi 8. 12. 
ravrny. 
rd odducpa, ‘the suitable or appropriate device.’ The correction 
rt adgxopa, which is supported by the expression cay pq rs copi{evras 
(ii. 5. § 19), is unnecessary and feeble. Such an idiomatic use 
of the article is not unknown in English: e.g. ‘to find out the 
way’ or ‘the proper way of man ieg ns office less unpopular.’ 
Kai wepi ravrny, SC. raw GuAdrroveay. ‘About this as well as 
the last case,’ i.e. the case of the jailor and the executioner, as 
well as of the judge and the executioner. 
roavrat 3 eley ai re wept Tay Guragy THs wOAces, nai Soa rarrosra: 8S. 14. 
mpos tras wohepuxas ypeias. 
The optative here would seem to require a», which is inserted 
by Bekker in his second edition, or ei» may be altered into 


? 
eet, 


ro 3€ way €p Tt TOUTEW Cor Eidos Emipedeias woAcpixeD, 8. 15. 

The order of the words is ro 3¢ say cidos rovrer €orw ey Ti eidos 
€xipedeias wodcuxev. Bekker, in his 2nd edition (after Lambinus), 
reads éwyseAcca, a change which is unnecessary. 


nai wpocevOuvoucay. 8. 16. 
‘And which in addition audits them.’ 
y yap aur) wodAdars Eyes rd TEAOS cai Tw ciohopds. 8.17. 


The connexion proves that the latter words can only mean 
‘the final ratification and the introduction of measures.’ 


Exopern 8¢ ravrns 4 xpds ras Ovoias apupopiry ras cowes wacas, Soas 8. 20. 
ps) Tois lepecow dwodideow 5 réyos, GA’ dxd ris cowys dovias Zxouen Tye 
rysie. 

Either 1)* the words ¢xeivoss door, OF 2) ai Ovoias must be supplied 
before éxouss. 

Aristotle is opposing the priests, who perform the ordinary sacri- 
fices assigned to them by law, to the great officers of state, who 
offer sacrifice at the public hearth of the city. 
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8.20. «xadovor 8 of per dpyovras «1d. 
Cp. ili. 14. § 13. 


68.21.  dmdAoyopovs. 

Audits by the officers called Aoyorai (cp. § 16). But it is hard 
to distinguish them from ¢ferdoas since Aristotle (supra § 16) says 
that Aoyorai and ¢feracrai are only different names for the same 
officers. 


BOOK VII. 


Bernays (Die Dialoge des Aristoteles, p. 69 ff.) has drawn 1-8. 
attention to the peculiar style of the opening chapters (1, 2, 3) of 
this book, which he supposes to be taken from some Aristotelian 
dialogue. (See Essay on Structure of Aristotelian Writings.) 
The passage is certainly remarkable for a flow and eloquence 
which are not common in Aristotle. But though rare, there are 
other traces of grace and elevation of style to be discovered in 
the Politics: e.g. in the discussion about education (viii. c. 3-5), 
where the writer seems to derive inspiration from his subject; 
in the introduction to the criticism on the forms of government 
ii. c. 1; parts of ii. c. 5, especially § 11, are easy and flowing ; the 
descriptions of the middle class citizen iv. c. 11; of the tyrant 
v.c. 11; and of the city vii. cc. 11, 12, are graphic and striking. 
There are also several passages in the Nicomachean Ethics as well 
as many fine expressions in which beauty of style shines through 
the logical analysis, e.g. Eth. i. 10. § 14; c. 10. § 12, Spas de 
nal . . peyaddwuxos; ix. 4. § 3-6: x. 8. §§ 7, 8. If we could 
suppose these passages to be a fair sample of any complete 
writing of Aristotle, we could better understand why his style was 
so highly praised by Cicero (Acad. ii. 38), and other writers. 


ddndov ydp dyros rovrov xal tiv dpicrny dvayxaioy dénAov elva 1. 1. 
goAcrelay, 

‘For the best life may be expected to show us the best 
state.’ 


dpiora yap mparrey mpoonxes rovs dptora moAcrevopevous éx tev Srap- 1, 1. 
XOvTwr avrois, day wh re ylyynras mapaAcyov. 

éx r&v imapydvrev is to be taken closely with moXcrevopévovs. Not 
‘they lead the best life, as far as their conditions of life admit, 
who are governed in the best manner:’ but ‘they lead the best 
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life who have the best form of government possible under their 
conditions of life.’ 

The qualification ée rév trapxévrev, though not mentioned in 
the first sentence, naturally occurs to the mind of Aristotle, who 
thinks of life under the conditions of life. Cp. infra § 13, vu» &° 
ironelaOe rucotroy, ért Bios pv dptoros, xai xywpis éxdorp xa xowy Tais 
wérerw, & per’ dperns xexopnynpemns ext rocouroy Sore peréxay rey nar’ 
dperny mpdtewy. 

Aristotle adds a further qualification ¢av jn re yiywyrat wapdAoyup : 
as we might say without much meaning and almost as a /agor 
de parler, ‘under ordinary circumstances.’ 


vopicuvras oty ikayas moda AdyecOar Kat tev ev rois euTEpixots 
Adyus mepl rhs dpiorns (wns, Kat vow xpnoréov avrois. ws aAnbds yap 
mpd ye play diulpcow ovdels duguoBntnceey dy ws ov tprav odcay pepi- 
Buy, ray re éxrds Kai ray dv TH aopatt Kai Tov év TH Wux}, wavTa TavTe 
imdpyew rois paxaploss dei. 

xal roy is partitive, ‘enough has been said among, or in, the 
things which have been said.’ 

dv rois cfwreptxois Adyas. ‘Popular writings in general,’ whether 
those of Aristotle or of others, containing opinions or distinctions 
which were generally accepted. The threefold division of goods, 
into goods of the body, goods of the soul, and external goods, 
here said to be found in the éefwrepixoi Adyor, is again mentioned in 
Rhet. i. 5. § 4, 1360a. 25, and would seem to have been a received 
notion not peculiar to Aristotle. Cp. Nic. Eth. i. 8. § 2, vevepn- 
ptvov 8) Tay ayabey rpixp, Kai Tay pév éxros AEyopevov, Trav Be repi 
Puxyy cal capa, ra wept Wuxny Kupiorara A€youev Kai padtora dyaba'’ ras 
8¢ mpafes xal ras évepyeias ras Wuyxexas rept Yuxry ridepev. Gore xaros 
dy Néyoro Katd ye tavrny thy dd£av madatav ovcay Kai duoArcyoupevny tro 
ray piriocopovvrar. The Adyo: efwrepixot are alluded to in the same 
manner and nearly in the same words by Aristotle, Nic. Eth. i. 13. 
§9. They are opposed to Adyos xara Grrtocopiay Eud. Eth. 1217 
b. 22. 

rpidy ovody pepidwv, SC. rav ayaday, which is somewhat strangely 
omitted. The clause which follows ray re éerds «.r.X., is either 
dependent on these words, or in apposition with them. 
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av8pias x.7.X. : L 4. 
The virtues here mentioned are the four cardinal virtues of 
Plato (Rep. iv. 428), who calls dpémors by the term codia, making 
no such distinction between codia and dpd»mars as Aristotle after- 
wards introduced (Nic. Eth. vi.). 


rovs @iArdrovus ious. 1. 4. 
giAous is bracketed by Bekker in his second edition. But why 
object to the pleonasm in a rhetorical passage? 


GANG ravra pev Acydpeva WoTEp wadvres dv ovyxwpyoeay, divapdporvrar 3 1. 5. 
€v T@ ToT@ kat Talis UmEpoxais. 
_ Somep is bracketed* by Bekker in his second edition, but without 
reason. If retained it may either be construed with a» ovyywpnoeay, 
‘as all would agree in these things the moment they are uttered, 
so on the other hand they differ’ etc.; or écmep may be a quali- 
fication of mdvres, ‘in a manner every one’ (Schlosser, Bonitz s.v.). 


dcadepovra 8 ev rq@ moc@ Kal rais trepoyais. 1.5. 


Cp. infra § 8, xara riv trepoyny qurep etdnpe didoracw. 


‘Virtue can never be in excess, and he who has the most virtue 1. s~13. 
is the best of men and the happiest; for happiness consists in 
virtue provided with sufficient means or instruments of good action ; 
and this principle applies equally to individuals and to states, and 
is the foundation both of ethics and of politics.’ 


The proof that external goods are inferior to the goods of the 1. 6, 7. 
soul is twofold: 

1) dia ré»v fpyor, from the fact that the former are acquired by 
the latter and not vice versd. 

2) xara rdv Adyov cxorovpevrs, from reason, i.e. the nature of 
things, because external goods, being an instrument, have a limit; 
of the goods of the soul there is no limit. 

On the antithesis of facts and reason and the connexion between 
them in Aristotle, cp. note on i. 5. § 1. 


rav d€ mepi Wuxny éxacrov ayabav, Sowrep dv bwepBddXy, rocorre 1. 7. 
padXov xpnoipov elva, 


1. 8. 


1. 9. 


1. ro. 


Liu. 
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Yet this is only true of the goods of the soul in their most 
general sense; a man cannot have too much justice, or wisdom, 
or intelligence, but he may have too much memory or too much 
imagination, and perhaps even too much courage or liberality. 
He cannot have too much of the highest, but he may have too 
much of the lower intellectual and moral qualities. Cp. Ethics 
ii. 6. § 17 where Aristotle, after defining virtue as a peodrys, is 
careful to explain that it is also an dxpérns. 


GrAws re SnAoy ads axorovbely Gnoopev ry Sidberw rh» dpicmmy éxdorov 
mpayparos mpds GAAnda xard thy brepoyny, fwwep eynde Sidotacw 
by hapudy avras elvar diabéces ravras. 

The general meaning of this passage is simple enough. ‘If 
one thing is superior to another, the best state of that thing is 
superior to the best state of the other.’ But an awkwardness is 
caused by the insertion of &doracw, after the relative rep in 
apposition with tmrepoyyy. ‘According to the excess or interval 
which exists between the different states of things.’ The subject 
of «nde is the antecedent of &», i. e. mpaypara, supplied from 
dxdorov mpayparos. 

Bekker, following the old translation ‘sortita est,’ reads «nye 
for «Ange in his second edition. The change makes no real 
difference in the sense. 


ére Oe rs Wuxns evexey ravra mepuxey ailperd xat dei mavras aipeioba 
Tous eU povovvras, GAN’ ovK éxeivw Evexev Tv Yruyny. 

Cp. Matth. xvi. 26, ri yap adeAnbnoera: dvOparos cay Tov xdopoy 
Drow kepdnaon Thy Se Yuyxny avrov (npswby ; 

pdprupt re Oeq xpwpevors. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. vii. 14. § 8, Acd 6 beds det pia» nal deAny yxalpa 
novny’ ov yap pdvoy Kunoeas doTw evépyea GAAd Kal axiwnoias Kal 7dr) 
padXop ev npepia cory f dy xuwnoe: also Ib. x. 8.§ 7, dore 9 rov Beov 
évépyera, paxapiérnt: Siapépovoa, Oewpyrix) dy ei: and Metaph. xi. 
c. 7, 1072 b. 26, 9 yap vou dvépyea (an, éxeivos d¢ (Sc. 5 Oeds) 9 évép- 
yea’ evépyeta be 7 cal avriy éexeivou (wi) dpioty xai aidcos. 


éxdpevoy 8 cori nai rev abrioy Adywr Sedpevoy Kai méAw eudaipova rp 
dpioty elva: xai mpdrrovcay Kahis. 
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The words sparroveay cad@s may be taken either with evdaipova 
or with rij dpiom. Either 1)* ‘the happy state is that which is 
(morally) best, and which does rightly’: or 2) ‘the happy state and 
that which does rightly is the best’: or 3) (and this though not the 
only allowable rendering of the passage probably has the most 
point) ‘the best state and that which acts rightly is happy,’ as 
God has been said to be happy in the previous sentence. The 
last words mpdrroveay xadés are ambiguous, including both our own 
‘doing well,’ and ‘faring well.’ The argument is that as God is 
happy in his own nature so the state can be happy only so far 
as it partakes of virtue or wisdom. 


avdpia 8¢ rdd\ews xal Sixasocvwn xa hpdynois Thy abrhy eye: 8uvapuy nal 1, 12. 
poppny, Sy peracyav exaoros ray avOporev Aéyeras Sixatos xai Ppdmpos 
kai oodppor. 

rv avuriy duvapuy, SC. dxelvoss, to be supplied before &» peracyéy, 
‘with that power or force which each man partakes of when he is 
called just and temperate and wise.’ Cp. for construction supra § 8. 

Bekker, in his second edition (after Coraes), inserts «al owdpo- 
av after dpdvois, and av8peios nal before dixaios to make the 
passage symmetrical; but there is no reason to expect this exact 


symmetry. 


érépas ydp date epyow ayodis ravra. L. 13. 
Lit. ‘For this is the business of another time of leisure,’ or ‘ of 
another time when we shall be at leisure,’ or*, ‘of another dis- 
cussion.’ Yet he returns to the subject at the beginning of the 
next chapter. The word oxod) is translated ‘discussion’ in this 
passage by Stahr, and so explained in Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. 
It is found in this sense in the Laws of Plato, 820 C, and perhaps 
in Arist. Polit. v. 11. § 5. 


ént rhs viv peOddou. 1. 14. 
‘Enquiry, rather than ‘treatise.’ No reference is made in the 
Politics to the whole work as a book. 


It has been already said, c. 1.§ 11, not exactly that the happiness @, 1. 
of the state is the same as that of the individual, but that they can 
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contemplation are to be transferred to the sphere of politics, the 
parallel which he sets over against them in this passage being only 
the life of the tyrant and the life of the private individual. At § 16 
he opposes the state in activity to the state m isolation; and this 
is perhaps the half-expressed contrast which is floating before his 
mind. 


vouifove: 8 of pey rd Tay wedas Gpyew Seowormnic piv yryedpesce per’ 2. 7. 
ddixias rivds eva ris peylorys, wolsrixes 8é Td per Gdixov ota fev, En ws- 
Scov dé Zyew vy wept avrdy cinpepig. 

éprddwov 8¢ fye, ‘to contain an impediment.’ The article may be 
supplied, if necessary from rd pé» adexov. 


Sonep dv Aaxedaipom xai Kpyry wpdés rovs woA¢pous curréraxra: cyxeddv 2. 9. 
9 re wadeia xal rd ray voper wAnbos. 

Cp. Plato’s Laws, bk. i. 630 ff., where the principle that the laws 
of nations should have some higher object than success in war is 
energetically maintained, and for the approval of these sentiments 
by Aristotle, supra, ii. 9. § 34. 


xabdnep ¢» Kapynddn acl rip dx ray xpixew xdopor AapSdver. 2. 10. 

It may be instructive and is certainly amusing to remark that 
William de Moerbek either reading xpive» from «pisos, ‘a lily,’ or 
confusing xpiver and xpixey, translated ‘lilia.’ 


dy 3¢ IxvOass on dfqy wivew dv dopry Twi axopoy wepepepdperoy rey 2, 11. 
pnOiva arexrayKdrs wok Eptov. 

Cp. Hdt. iv. 66, where it is said that once in every year the 
governor of each district mixes a bowl of wine from which those 
only may drink who have captured enemies. 

The accusative oxvdoy wepepepdyevow may be regarded as an 
accusative absolute, assisted by the verb of cognate signification, 
‘when the cup was brought round.’ 


Here is a beginning of national and international morality. The 2. 12-18. 
question whether the contemplative or the practical life is the superior 
was discussed in Nic. Eth. x. c. 7, but entirely with reference to the 
individual. In this passage an analogous question is raised con- 

VOL. 1, s 


2. 15. 


3. 3, 4- 


3. 5. 
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cerning the state. May not an individual find within himself the 
best kind of action?—May not the state, though isolated and self- 
centred, lead a true political life? These two questions to us 
appear distinct; but they are very closely connected in the mind 
of Aristotle, to whom the individual is the image of the state. 

The isolated life of the state is suggested as a possibility by 
Aristotle. But he is quite aware that all states have relations to 
their neighbours which they cannot afford to neglect. Cp. ii. 6. 


$75 67.§ 14. 


a\Aa 1d mpos rovro Onpevrdy. 
Cp. in i. 7. § 5, ofov 4 deaia, and infra c. 14. § 21. 


kairot rdy’ dv troddBor ris Tovrea ovrw Siwpiopevov Eri rd Kuptov elvas 
gdyrov aptorov’ ovr yap dy m\eiorwy Kal KadAlorov Kuptos ein mpdgev. 
Gore ov det rdv Suvduevov dpyew mapievas rp mAnciov, dd\Ad paddov adat- 
peiobas, xal unre marépa saideoy pyre matdas marpis pnF Sr@s idrov pirov 
pnbeva imodoyeiy unde mpds ToUTO ppovrifew' 1d yap dpicrov alper@raroy. 

‘It is argued by some that power gives the opportunity for virtue, 
and if so, the attainment of power will be the attainment of virtue. 
But power in the higher sense implies the qualities which enable a 
man to make the true use of it, and these he will not gain but 
lose by violating the equality which nature prescribes.’ Compare 
the notion of Thrasymachus (Plat. Rep. i.) that justice is the interest 
of the superior and supra, note on i. 6. § 3; also the thesis main- 
tained by Callicles (Gorgias 484 ff.) that the tyrant is wisest and 
best and the refutation of this notion by Socrates. 


mpos Touro, SC. mpds TO Urodoyely maidey, K.T.A. 


py dwad¢povrs rocovroy dcov ap yuvauds § warnp réxvov f} Seondrys 
8ovA wv. 

These family relations are chosen as types of government an- 
swering to various kinds of rule, aristocratical, royal, tyrannical 
(cp. Nic. Eth. viii. 10). 

Aristotle means to say that a man is harmed by ruling over 
others unless he have a right to rule ; but this right can be given 
only by a natural superiority. 
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Tois yap dpotots rd xaddy Kat rd dixatoy dv TH péper. 3. 5. 

Either r) ‘For equals to share in the honourable is just,’ or 2)* 
‘For to equals the honourable and the just consists in all having a 
turn.’ 


évdéxeras yap xara pépn Kal ToUTO ovpBaiverv. 3. 9. 
xal rovro=ovx dmpaxreiy; or rather some positive idea which is to 

be elicited from these words. ‘There may be in a state internal 

as well as external activity.’ 


dpoiws 8¢ rovro imapxes Kai xa’ évos Grovovy ray avOporey. 3. 10. 
‘ Like the state the individual may be isolated, yet he may have 
many thoughts and powers energizing within him.’ 


axorg yap dv b beds fxor xad@s xal was 6 xdcpos ols ovx eiciy efwrepexal 3. 10. 
mpagets mapa ras olxeias ras avray. 

ie. ‘were happiness not possible in isolation.’ Cp. Nic. Eth. ix. 
4. § 4, eyes yap wat viv 6 beds rdyabdy GAN’ dy Ori wor éoriv; ib. x. 8. 
§ 7, quoted supra, c. 1. § ro. 


kal Trois avOpanrots. 3. 10. 
There is no reason for bracketing these words as Bekker has 

done in his second edition; =‘mankind generally.’ Cp. supra 

c. 2. § 17, where wéAas are joined with yévos dvOpwrey. 


wept auray, 4.1. 
‘About these general questions.’ 


wept ras GAasg srodreias x.7.A, 4. I. 
‘Other than the best.” These words seem most naturally to 
refer to Books iv, v, and vi, and are therefore inconsistent with 
the altered order of the books. It is impossible to believe with 
Hildenbrand and Teichmiiller that Book ii., in which Aristotle 
treats not of different forms of government, but of certain theoretical 
or historical constitutions, furnishes a sufficient antecedent for these 
words. (See Susemihl’s note, 749, vol. ii. p. 180.) 


mepl ris pedAovons Kat edyxhy cvverrdva: wéAcws, 4.1. 
Compare iv. 1. § 3, dare d7Aop dre xai rodcrelay ris alris éoriy emeornans 
riv apiorny Oewpnoa ris dors, cai woia ris dy ovca pastor’ eln Kar’ evyny, 
S 2 


4. 3. 


4. 5. 


4. 8, 9. 
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pndevds durodi{oyros raw derés. Aristotle appears to start with a con- 
sideration of the perfect state; but in attempting to describe the 
conditions of it he seems to forget his higher purpose. Unless it 
may be supposed that the Politics is an unfinished work. 


rv olxelay UAnY. 
==ras twobdcus, the conditions mentioned in § 1. 


ort ydp rt nat médews Epyov, Sore riv Svvapeyny rovro padior’ amoreAewy, 
rautny olnréov elvas peyiorny, olov ‘Irmoxparny ovx dvOpwrov ddd’ larpdy 
eivat peifw dnoaey dy ris rou Guadépovros xara rd péyeOos rou oedparos. 

‘That city is the greatest, not which is numerically largest, but 
which is best adapted to its end; just as Hippocrates is greater, not 
as a man but as a physician, than somebody else who is taller.’ 
The great city must have the qualities suited to a city, just as 
the great Hippocrates must have the qualities, not of a tall man, 
but of a physician. It is the accident of a city that it is populous, 
just as it is the accident of Hippocrates that he is tall. 


5 8¢ Niay imepBddrov dpOpds od Sivaras peréxew rdgews’ Gelas yop 3} 
TobTo duvduews epyoy, aris cal rdde ouvexes rd may’ eel rd ye Kaddw dv 
mrnber nal peyebes elwbe yiverOar, 3:5 nai wirw fis perd peyeBous 6 dNexGeis 
Spos tdpxa, ravrny elvat xaddiotny dyayxaioy. 

The connexion is as follows: ‘The divine power which holds 
together the universe can alone give order to infinity. For beauty 
consists in number and magnitude; wherefore that city in which 
magnitude is combined with the principle of order is to be deemed 
the fairest.’ 

In this and similar passages we may note mingling with 
Pythagorean fancies, a true sense that proportion is the first principle 
of beauty. Cp. Metaph. xii. 8. § 26, 1074 b. 1, mapadé8oras 8¢ mapa ray 
dpxatwy xal mapsradaiwy dv pvOov oxnpart KaraXeAeiupéva Tois VoTepow Gre 
Geol ré elo otros Kal mepréxes Td Oeiov rH» SAnv Guow’ rd 8€ Aowra pvbucds 
48n mpoonxras mpos thy wee ray wohA@v Kal mpds rH eis rovs wéuous Kal 
1d cuphtpoy xpnow. 

rovro refers to rdfews, but is neuter because it is attracted by 
épyor. 

6 ex Geis dpos, ‘the above-mentioned principle,’ sc. eiragia. 
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81d arpdtyy prev elvat wédww dvayxaioy rv dx rocovrov mAnCous 8 wpérrov 4. IT. 
wiOos abrapxes wpbe rd ed (qv dor) xaTd Thy wolkktuchy nowwriav. 

8d refers not to the clause immediately preceding but.to the 
principal idea of the sentence, contained in the words dpolws 8 xai 
mddus,  pev €£ drLyov Alay otx avrdpens «r.A. Cp. Nic. Eth. ix. 10. 

§ 3, ofre ydp dx déxa dvOperar yévor’ dy mis, oer éx déxa pupudder ére 
wérts eoriv. 

nporny and spwrov. ‘We then first have a state when we first 
have a sufficient number.’ smpérov may be either adjective or 
adverb. 

Kata Typ moliricyy Koweviay. * A good life according to the require- 
ments of the political community,’ i.e. the life of a freeman and 
citizen. 

eivar peifw dru. 4.12. 

peifo is unnecessarily bracketed by Bekker in his 2nd edition. 
The point is as follows: ‘There may be also a greater city than 
is required by the limit of self sufficiency, but this increase is not 
unlimited.’ He has said above (§ 4) ‘that the more numerous 
city is not necessarily the greater,’ but in this case it is or may be. 


eiot yap al xpdgeas rhs nodews Tov wdy dpydvrer, rav 8 dpxouerwy, 4, 12. 
The mpafes, or actions of a state, are the actions of two classes 
which act upon each other, the governors and the governed. Cp. 
i. 5. § 3, dwou 8¢ rd pév dpya rd 8 dpyera éori rt rovrey epyov. 


dvayxaiov yrwpifew ddAndovs. 4. 13. 
Cp. Plat. Laws v. 738 D, E, of peifow ob8€v wdder cyabov f yrwpipous 
avrovs (SC. rovs moXlras) atrois elvas, “Orov yap py pas adAndots doriy 
GAAnAwy éy Trois rpdros GANG oxdros, ofr’ dy rinse rye dgias cbr’ dpyey 
obre dikns roré ris dy ris mpoonxovons opbas rvyxdvos. 


87Aor rolvy os oer dort médews Opos dpioros, 7} sl rou wAnOous 4, 14. 
UrepBody mpos avrdpxeray (one ebouvorros. 

This is a condensed sentence, meaning ‘the largest number 
which can be seen at once, and at the same time suffices for the 
purposes of life.’ Aristotle wishes to combine péyeOés re with 
evvonia. Cp. Poet. 7, 1451 3. 3, Sore dei xabdwep éri rév copdroy 
xal éni ray (oor Cxyew pev peyeOos, rovro 8¢ evavvorroy elvat. 
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8. g. Prnovens, ' 
like the English word ‘draw,’ is used neutrally, ‘those who 
draw or pull to cither extreme.’ 


8.3.4. The paragraph—ra 8 eldoc.. . . ebmapaxdusocrov—is ill arranged : 
it may be analysed as follows: ‘The city should be difficult of 
access to enemies, and casy of egress to the citizens ; the whole 
tertitory should be scen at a glance (for a country which is easily 
acen is casily protected): it should be well situated both in regard 
to rea and land, Herein are contained two principles: 1) the one 
already mentioned, about inaccessibility to enemies and convenience 
to friends: to which may be added 2) a second principle, that the 
rituatlon ehould be adapted to commerce.’ 

The words Sei yy... . ceederwr are a repetition of the words ré 
V etotrorene et ef Sogdyroy cin thy year doviv. 


Bg. ele per db Acytely dons, 
BY, wept tod eldour tae paper. 


Bigs Cre We tae orept Geka Aye, dy ef cua Dadqe dpyaciay § xepa rvyyavor 
Keeney THettityr, eterna merrae, 
t§r Aye dependent on eteapengeetor Sek Chouray pos rar copidqe : 
rex aept Ha Age either 1) wood (Me) which is used as timber, 
or 2) Himber which is used as material (Ay). 


@. ‘The echo of these antimaritime prejudices is heard in Cicero, 
wi discusses the subject at length in his De Republica, Book 
th. ee Sard 4. 


St. ka Hh Reed pecan, 
WE. david elvda dare. 


Bia. Gre yet olin dt race ah mupSeae, 2.0. 
*'Drat however, of we coeld get nd af these ews, there would be 
an advantage ia a cite being comaestied wath the sca ik obwous.” 


Cg. ated yap Cemnperin, QL ar ons Dina Bei eden wie woken, 
“Take the mJdiwadag] 4a 3. fag) the cay may receive wha: she 
abaolersh needs he: as al to Bape ams expert wrbet hsm 
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Aristotle would restrain foreign trade as much as possible, not 
because he aims at exclusiveness, but because he dislikes the 
moneymaking and commercial spirit. 


drei 3é xal voy dpapew roddais bwdpyov xai xepats xai wddeow évivera 6. 5. 
ral Aipdvas eithuas xelpeva mpds riy wdduw, Sore pyre rd ard vépew dor 
pyre méppo diay, GAAa xparetobas reixeos xal rowovros GAdos dpipass, 
gavepdy os ef perv dyabdy re cupBaives yiyrerbat dca ris xowerias avror, 
tmdpfe: rq wéAes rovro rd dyabdy, el 8é re BAaBepdv, Grrd£acba pgdvr 
rois vépots pdforras nai Stopi{ovras rivas ob det nal rivas émipioyerOas Sei 
mpos dAAnAous. 

In this passage trapxow the reading of the MSS. has been 
altered into 1) tmdpye» by Schneider and by Bekker in his and 
Edition; and also 2) into tmdpyovra, in the latter case with the 
omission of xai. The alteration, though probable, is not necessary ; 
for ¢uxdépov may be supplied with tzapyow from the preceding 
sentence, the plural words émivera cat Aywévas being taken in appo- 
sition as an epexegesis. ‘But now-a-days there are many cities 
and places in which such a mart exists, [containing] docks and 
harbours conveniently situated in relation to the city; and as is 
obvious, whatever evil there may be is avoided and the good 
secured, when they are placed at a moderate distance, but com- 
manded by walls and similar fortifications.’ 

The inland position of the ancient Greek cities, as Thucydides 
(i. 7) remarks, was due to the prevalence of piracy. Their ports 
were added later, as the Piraeus at Athens, Nisaea at Megara, 
Cenchreae and Lechaeum at Corinth, Cyllene at Elis, Gythium at 
Sparta, Nauplia at Argos, Siphae at Thespiae, Notium at Colo- 
phon, etc. 

xpareio6a: = to be controlled or held in check by. 


el pey yap hyepovndy cai wodtrixdy (noeras Bior. 6.7. 
rryepovxdy, like Athens or Sparta in the days of their greatness, 
v.7.§ 14. The alteration of modwdy into wodeuxdy in Bekker’s 
2nd edition is quite unnecessary. For modcrsxds Bios, applied to 
a city, cp. . 6. § 7, ef 8e¢ rv mddw Civ Biov moNderexdy. 


mohAds yap éxAnpovor rpinpes [ol ‘HpaxAedrat]}. 6. 8. 
Cp. Xen. Anab. v. 6. § 10, roAAd yap dors mAow ey “Hpaxkeig. 


6. 9. 


a 3 
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acai wiser, 

wiheew, if genuine, is a dificult word. It may be taken in the 
sense of ‘ports like the Piraeus’*; or closely connected with A«- 
piver Of ‘cities in relation to their harbours,’ cp. supra, c. 5.§3. But 
neither of these explanations is satisfactory. The word has been 
bracketed by Bekker in his second edition and is probably corrupt. 
The conjectural emendations émseiev (Coraes), ¢erepiev (Schmidt), 
wepswohluv (Broughton) are not fortunate; sole» might also be 
suggested (cp. supra, § 6). But it is more probable that some 
words have been accidentally transposed and that we should read 
wepi par ob» ydopas xa) wédewr [OF wédews] kai ipdrew x.v.d. OF, wept per 
ety wédew [or wéreus | nai ydpas «.7d. 


va dv dy rots Wuypoug réwowg 2Oyy cal Ta wept rH» Eipewyp. 

According to Aristotle it would seem that Europe includes the 
colder, that is, the Northern parts of Europe and excludes Hellas. 
The words «ai r& wepi ray Eipémny are explanatory of ra & rois 
Yuxpois rénaus €yn. Compare the Hymn to Apollo |. 250: 

npav Bae TWedordvyncov miepay fyovow, 
WY dca Etpdwny re nal dudiptras xara wnoovs, 

in which a similar notion of Europe is implied. 

Plato too was no stranger to speculations about race. Cp. Laws 
v. 747 D, pode oul yas Anvbavére wepl rémeav, as oix eiviv Dor 
vivts Biacpépovres Drv rérev apis rd yeway avOpomous dyelvous ral 
xslpous: and Rep. iv. 435 E, 1rd 6upoedés . . . olov ol xard ri» Opgeny 
ve nal Pavbiary cal cyeBdy ve card rév dvw rérov, rd hiropabds, & dn wept 
voy wap hui pdduor &y rig alridcatro rémov, § rd gxdoxphparos, & wept 
vous ve Dolnxas clvas xa) rovs xara Alyuwrov dain ris dy ovx feora. Cp. 
also Herod. ix. 122, hiréew yap ex rév padaxey yopey padaxovs dvdpas 
yiverbas’ ob ydp roe ris abrins yas elvas xaprév re Oopacrdy Gvew cai 
dy8pas dyabovs ra modkeuia: and iii. 106, 9 ‘EAAds ras Spas woAAdy re 
addduora xexpnydvas dye. So Plat. Tim. 24 C, 7 Oeds. .. dedefapery 
roy rénow dv @ yeyévnobe (viz. Hellas), ry cixpaciay ray wpav ev aire 
xaridovca, Grt Ppovperdrous dv8pas oligos. 


peas Tvyxavoy modcrelas. 
Could Hellas have been united in a federation, she might have 
governed the world. But the individuality of Greek cities was too 
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strong to allow of such a union, and the country was too much 
divided by natural barriers. The cities on the coast might be 
coerced into an Athenian Empire, but could not be fused into a 
political whole. Cp. Herod. ix. 2, where the Thebans say to 
Mardonius that the Greeks if united would be a match for the 
whole world,—card pév yap rd loyxupdv “EAAnvas Suodpovéorras, ocwep 
wal wdpos ratrd ¢yivecxev, yahewa civas weptyiverOas cat Exact dvOpdrresen. 


daci rives Seiv irdpyew rois Gidaks, rd Guryrixods per elvat x.rd. 7.5. 
This, like some of Aristotle’s other criticisms on Plato, is chiefly 
interesting as shewing the difficulty which he found in under- 
standing the play of language which is characteristic of Plato. [See 
Essay on Aristotle’s Criticisms of Plato.] The passage referred to 
is Rep. ii. 375 E, mpts pév rovs cumnbes re xal yrepipous as old» re 
npaordrovs elvat, pds 8¢ rovs dyvaras rovvayrioy, where we may observe 
that the word ¢:Agruds is not used by Plato. 


6 Oupds. 7.5. 
‘Passion’=the depth or force of character which makes a good 
lover or a good hater. Compare Theognis, 1. 1091 Bergk— 


Gpyaréws por Oupos exes wept ons gArdryros, 
obre yap éxéalpew obre gure durapat. 
But in the Topics ii. 7, 113 b. 1 Aristotle raises the question 
whether gaia resides in 1rd émbupnrexdy and not in rd Oupoadés. 
Like our word passion, 6upés has both a wider and narrower use, 
and is employed by Aristotle here in a more philosophical, but in 
the Topics in a more popular sense. 


Aristotle truly remarks that anger is felt, not against strangers, 7, 5-8, 
but against friends who have wronged or slighted us. Cp. Rhet. 
ii. c. 2, 1379 b. 2, nal [dpyifovras] wadrov rois piross f rois pi) pidoss: 
and Psalm xli. 9, ‘Yea, even mine own familiar friend, whom 
I trusted, who did also eat of my bread, hath lifted up his heel 
against me.’ 


ov yap 87 mepit dilwy andyxeo. 7. 6. 
The reading of the MSS. which is repudiated in the translation 
is not indefensible, though, in the absence of context, it is im- 


7.7. 


7.9. 
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possible to interpret it with certainty: ‘For were they not friends 
about whom thou wast plagued or grieved’? cp. again from 
Psalm lv. 12: ‘It is not an open enemy that hath done me this 
dishonour, for then I could have borne it.’ A mof/ attributed to a 
well-known statesman who had been anonymously attacked in a 
newspaper is to the point, ‘It must have been by a friend,’ he 
said, ‘an enemy would not have been so bitter.’ The verse is 
very probably taken from the well-known poem of Archilochus in 
Trochaic verse beginning Oupée 60p dpnxdwoot xndeow xvxepere, 
of which a fragment is preserved (Bergk 60): the metre might be 
restored either by omitting 87, which may have been added by 
Aristotle, or by inserting od» before 37. 

The translators William de Moerbek and Aretino render arayxeo 
‘a lanceis,’ as if they had read or imagined they read ax’ éyyécy. 


od’ elaly of peyarcyuyos riy Guow dypios, wANY mpods Tous adcuovrras. 
Yet the peyardpuyos described in Nic. Eth. iv. 3. is rather un- 
approachable by his neighbours. 


ov yap Thy avriy axpiBeay Sei (nreiy Sea Te Trav Adyay Kal Trav ytyr0- 
pévov da ris alcOnoews. 

Cp. below c. 12. § 9. Aristotle is opposing political theories to 
facts, as in the Ethics he contrasts the moral certainty of Ethics 
(Nic. Eth. i. 3. § 4) with the absolute certainty of mathematics, 
though the dxpiSea in the two cases is different, meaning in the 
one the necessity and 2 prior: truth of mathematics, in the other 
exactness of detail. 


énel 3° domep trav Dov ray cata vow curectarwy ov TaUTa €or! 
pépia ris SAns ovordcews, Gv dveu rd Grow ovx ay ein, Bnrov ws odde 
wérews pépn Oeréov doa rais wédeow ayayxaioy Urdpxey, ovd GAAns Kowwe- 
vias obdeyuas, ef Hs dv Te Td yévos. 

In this rather complex sentence Aristotle is distinguishing be- 
tween the conditions and the parts of the whole. The words dy 
&vev 1d drow ovx Av ein answer to dea tais médcow avayxaioy tndpyeww 
in the application to the state. 

The editions vary between ratra and ratrd. ravra is confirmed 
by the words of § 6, réca rats’ doriv dy dvev mods odk ay cin. If we 
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read raira it will be convenient to supply éxeisocs with de dvev, if 
ravra, éxeiva. 

€£ hs & ts rd yevos, i.e. ‘out of which is formed,’ or ‘ which forms 
a lower class having a unity;’ ‘which in its nature is a whole, and 
not a mere aggregate,’ €» re rd yévos=éy ri dors rd yévos. 


‘The end has nothing in common with the means; the final 8. 3. 
cause with the conditions.’ Just as in iii. 1. § 9 things prior and 
posterior are said to have no quality in common with each other. 
Of course the modern philosopher makes the opposite reflection, 
‘that the end is inseparable from the means,’ or, ‘is only the sam 
of the means’; that causes are indistinguishable from condition ; 
and equally indistinguishable from effects; ‘that no line can be 
drawn between 2 priori and 2 posteriori truth.” The common 
understanding, like ancient philosophy, rebels against this higher 
view, because it can point to numberless visible instances in which 
the end is separable from the means, the effect from the causes. 
Both lines of reflection are constantly returning upon us, and the 
opposition between them gives rise to many metaphysical problems. 
It is the old difficulty, as old as the opposition of ideas to phe- 
nomena, of finding the similarity where there is difference or 
contrast. 


Cpyavy re tavri mpds Td yryvdpevoy Epyor Kai rois Onusovpyois. 8. 3. 

Governed by ov6é» xowdy dorx. ‘The builder and his tools have 
nothing in common with the work; so property has nothing in 
common with the State.’ 


The connexion of this passage in which means and ends, parts 8. 5-6. 
and conditions are curiously combined appears to be as follows: 
“Now happiness is imparted in various degrees to states, making 
them to be what they are according to the degree of happiness 
which they attain. But we must also ascertain what are the con- 
ditions of states, for in these we shall find their parts.’ He seems 
to mean that through what is outward only we can arrive at the 
true elements of the state; and that happiness, which is the end of 
the state, is not to be confounded with the conditions of it. The 
argument is interrupted by the seemingly irrelevant remark that the 


8. 5. 


8. 6. 
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character of states is given to them by the degrees of happiness 
which they attain. Here as in other passages (cp. c. 9. § 2 infra), 
when speaking of the perfect state, he occasionally goes back to 
the imperfect forms. 


dperns évepyera xal ypnots. 
Cp. the more complete statement of the Nic. Eth, i. 7. § 14-16, 
Puyis dvépyaa car’ dperjy apiorny dv Big redeig. 


dmurxerréov 8¢ nai wéca rair’ doriy by dvev wddus ovx Ay eln. 

‘Besides considering the highest good of the state or the idea of 
the state in its highest terms (gathered from the previous section) 
we must also consider the indispensable conditions of it, and among 
them we shall find its parts.’ All the parts are conditions of a 
state, not all the conditions are parts; e.g. the Ojres are a con- 


' dition but not a part; rd SovAevdpevor both a condition and a part. 


8.7. 


8.7. 


8. 9. 


9. 1, 2. 


wépsrrov 84 nal srpérov. 

‘ First,’ i.e. in honour, not in necessity, for that place he assigns 
to the sixth class. 

Spengel would omit «ai mparoyv. But how could the insertion of 
such a clause ever be explained, unless it had been put in by the 
piety of a Greek monk? 

fw xadovow lepareiay, ‘which they call ritual.’ The formula jp» 
xadovow seems to imply some technical or uncommon use of the 
word, which occurs nowhere else in classical Greek, cp. 4» xadovol 
rives ddcyapylay, vi. 1. § 6. 


éxrov 8€ Tov dprOudy. 
The last words are pleonastic, ‘ sixth in numerical succession.’ 


The conjecture of Lambinus rév daly taken from rav cupde- 
pévrey xai rev dixaioy above, § 7, has been adopted in the text. 
But the reading of the MSS. ra» dvcyxalwy, ‘of necessary matters 
of life,’ is really defensible and is confirmed by the word dsayxa:d- 
rarov in § 7. dv»ayxaiwy may also refer to punishments: see infra 
c. 13. § 6. 


otk dy wden 8¢ Tovro srodcreia. 
‘This question, however, does not arise in every state, for it is 
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already decided. In democracies all share in all, while in oli- 
garchies only some share in some employments or functions. 
But we are speaking of the ideal state in which the question 
remains to be considered. 


xabdrep yap etnoper. 2. 2. 
This passage can hardly refer to ii 1. § 2, for there Aristotle 

is speaking of the distribution of property: bere of the distribution 

of functions in the state. The reference is rather to iv. c. 4 and 

c. 14; see supra c. 4. § 1. 


éret 8¢ rvyydvopey oxomouvres wept Tis apiotns sodireias . .. eipyras 9. 3. 
apérepov. 
The connexion is as follows: ‘ But in the best state, with which 
we are now concerned, all cannot participate in all, for the trader, the 
artisan and the husbandman have no leisure for education, neither 
are they capable of political functions.’ 
«tpnras mpérepoy in c. 8.§ 5 supra. It is noticeable that Aristotle 
in describing the perfect state no longer, as in a democracy (cp. 
vi. c. 4.), regards the husbandmen as the best material out of which 
to form citizens. 


rous zédAovras ever Oat, 9. 4. 


Sc. moAlras, (€v ry xdANora modsrevopéry wide § 3), ‘citizens of 
the best state.’ 


worepoy érepa xai ravra beréov. 9. 4. 
Bekker in his second edition inserts érépos after érepa unneces- 
sarily. Without it we may translate : ‘Are these also to be distinct, 
or are both to be given to the same persons?’ 


Compare Book ii. 5. § 26. 9. 5. 


GANG pay nat rds ernoecs dei elvae rept rovrovus. 9. 7. 

The use of epi is singular: the force of the preposition may be 
paraphrased as follows: ‘they too should have a near interest in 
property,’ an indirect way of expressing what is more distinctly said 
infra § 8 ras xrjoas eivas rovroy. 


9. 8. 


9. 19. 


10. 1. 


LO. 2. 


10. 3-6. 
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dlatp dverynaioy elvas rots yeapyous dovdous f BapBdpous. 

The necessity seems to arise from the impossibility of the 
husbandman having the leisure which a citizen requires for mental 
cultivation and the fulfilment of political duties, cp. § 4. 


nui xeyoperras 8) ToUTwY «xacToy, Td péy dei, TO be xara pepos. 

roivev, i.e, not merely the dwcrindy and Bovdeurnady; to these 
must be added the yeapyol, rexvira:, and rd Onrixdy, in all five. The 
two first interchange with each other, but never with the three last. 

The division between the mere conditions of the state (viz. the 
yepyul, rexviras and rd Oyrixdv) and the parts of it (rd éxderindy cai 
Auudevrsxdy) is permanent, The division between rd dmAcriucde, 13 rise 
lepiwv yévos and rd Sovdeuriedy is transitory or xara pdpos, i.e. the 
game persons may belong in turn, or at different stages of life, to 
all three classes. ' 


due B ub viv obAé vewor) rovr'’ elvas yropeoy Tog wept wokirelag 
didoaadgoiaw, rs Bei Aiyprabar yopie xara ydvn Thy modes. 

This chapter hus been regarded, and perhaps with reason, as a 
criticism of Plato, Aristotle being desirous of disproving by 
historical facts the claim of Plato to originality in instituting the 
system of caste and of common meals. 


va péy wep Kpirny yevdpeva «7A. 


In apposition with rév avauiriwy n rags, ‘the custom in Crete 
going Lack to the reign of Minos,’ 


‘The name Italy was originally confined to the district between 
the [ametic and Scylletic Gulfs’ (Golfo di Eufemia and Golfo di 
Squillace), ‘and was derived from Italus, an ancient king of the 
Qenotrians’ (called by Thucydides vi. 2 a Sicel king) ‘who in- 
habited these regions. ‘The people to the north-west towards 
Tyrrhenia were called Ausones and those to the north-east in the 
district called Siritis’ (on the shore of the Tarentine gulf) 
‘ Chones.’ 

The mention of Italy (taken in this narrower sense) leads the 
writer to particularise its different regions; but nothing is said 
about how far the custom of common meals may have extended. 
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3on reruxnxey evrds ova, viz. that part of Italy which is bounded 
or enclosed at its narrowest point by the two gulfs. The reason 
(dréye: yap ravra) is imperfectly expressed : ‘You may call this the 
boundary because the distance is so small between the two gulfs,’ 
It is in fact about 20 miles. 

It has been asked, ‘What does Aristotle purpose in this 
digression?’ There is a fallacy in requiring that every part of an 
ancient work should have a distinct purpose. Aristotle, like 
Aeschylus, Herodotus, Thucydides, ‘breaks out’ into the favourite 
subject of geography, and his conceptions of it, as might be ex- 
pected in the beginning of such studies, are not perfectly accurate 
or distinct. 

It is evident that common meals played a great part in the 
political organisation of Hellas and the south of Italy. But, 
according to Susemihl, no other writer mentions their existence in 
Italy. 


Suprw is the reading of most MSS., ovpryy of two only. The 10. 5. 
MSS. of the old translator appear all to give syrfem. ipw is 
conjectured by Heyne, who compares Arist. Fragm. oAcreta: 542, 
cal ol ryy Sipw O¢ xarowouvres . .. Ss yor Tipaos nal ’AptororéAns, 
els rpudiy éfdmxeAay ovy hoocov ZvBaptrdy, Athen. xii. 523 C. Hence 
Goéttling’s conjecture Spins the district of Siris. Of any district 
of Italy called Syrtes or Syrtis there is no mention elsewhere. 


} pev ody rar cvcotrioy rafts évrevOey yeyove mparov, 6 8€ xapopds 6 10. 6. 
Kata yévos rou moXtrixov mANnOous é€£ Alyurrov’ wodl ydp Umepreives rois 
xpsvos Thy Mivw BacwWelay 7 Terworpios, 

is translated in the English text: ‘From this part of the world 
originally came the institution of common tables; the separation 
into castes [which was much older] from Egypt, for the reign of 
Sesostris is of far greater antiquity than that of Minos.’ 

It is also possible to supply the ellipse differently: ‘The sepa- 
ration into castes came [not from Italy or Crete, but] from Egypt.’ 

The sentence is then parallel with the other statements. Com- 
mon tables existed in Crete and in Italy: the latter were the older, 
and therefore are called ‘the origin of the institution’ (§§ 2, 4); 
similarly, caste existed in Crete and in Egypt; in the latter 


10. 4. 


10. 8. 


10. 10. 


10. 11. 
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country its origin dates further back than in the former, for 
Sesontris is older than Minos, and therefore it is said to have 
Originated there. 


oxeBiy piv oby cal ra Dra dei vopifew eipnebas wodAdus dy re woe 
xpbng. 

A favourite reflection of Aristotle’s, See note on text for parallel 
pansages. 


Ors 84 wdvra dpyaia. 

‘All political institutions are ancient; for they are found in 
Eyypt which is the most ancient of all countries.’ Cp. Plat. Laws 
il. 657. ‘Their (i.e. the Egyptian) works of art are painted or 
moulded in the same forms which they had ten thousand years 
ago; this is literally true, and no exaggeration.’ For further 
references nee note on text. That this sameness was the weak- 
nean of Kigypt, and that the life of Hellas was progress, seems not 
to have occurred either to Aristotle or Plato. 


ruis piv elpnpdvors 

in the reading of the MSS., altered in the text after Lambinus 
into etpnydvus, a change which secms to be required by the want of 
a suitable antecedent and by the parallelism of rapadedeupéva. Cp. 
supra, oxeddy péy ow xal ra DAdra dei vopifew etpnoba wodAdus, and 
ii, 5. § 16. 


Vorepow dpouper. 

This promise is not fulfilled. Inc. 12. §1 the common meals 
are only mentioned in passing; no reason is given in support of 
the institution. 


To mpos Tous dorvyeirovas moAepous SpovoyTixarTe poy, 

A lesson learned from the experience of Athens during the 
Peloponnesian War. The Acharnians whose lands lay on the 
borders, seeing them ravaged, wished to attack the invaders rashly 
(Thuc. ii. 21), and afterwards when they had lost their possessions 
as Archidamus thought likely (Thuc. ii. 20 écrepnpévous raw ode- 
Tépev avy dpoiws mpodvpous foecbas imép ris Tey DAey xevduvev|eyy, 
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ordow 8¢ ¢vécecOa:), and as Aristophanes in his ‘Acharnians’ seems 
to imply, were wanting to make peace. 


For reference to Plato and criticism on him see note on text. 10. 11. 


" Bedrepow 8¢ BapBdpous meptoixous. . 10. 13. 
Compare above c. 9. § 8, dvayxatoy elva rovs yewpyois dovdous 7 
BapBdpous # repsoixovs, a comparison which has led to the insertion 
of 4 before mepioixovs in this passage, or to the omission of it in 
c. 9. The text of the MSS. is probably right in both passages. 
‘If we could have the very best thing, the husbandmen should be 
slaves; or if slaves cannot be had, then perioeci of alien stock.’ 


airis b¢ mpos avriy elvas tay béaw edxerOar dei xatatuyydvew mpos LL. 1. 
térrapa Bérovras. 

The order of the words is as follows—dei eSyerOat xararvyyaveyw 
[rot] ry» Béocy etvar. 

The four points to be attended to appear to be as follows: 
1) healthy and airy situation, open to the winds (cp. § 4, infra): 
2) good water: 3) convenience for administration (mpds moXsrixds 
mpages): 4) adaptation to military requirements (mpds soAepsads 
mpdges). 

Cp. Xen. Oecon. 9. 4, xal ovpracay 8€ ripv olxiay énédeta atrg, dre 
mpos peonuSpiay dvanénrarat, Sore eddndrov eivas, Ste xetudvos pev eiprids 
dors, rov 8€ Gépous evoxtos. 

Vitruvius i. 6 tells us how the inhabitants of Mitylene suffered 
from the situation of their town: ‘Oppidum magnificenter est 
aedificatum et eleganter; sed positum non prudenter. In qué 
civitate auster cum flat homines aegrotant, cum eurus, tussiunt, 
cum septentrio, restituuntur in sanitatem, sed in angiportis et 
plateis non possunt consistere propter vehementiam frigoris.’ 
(Quoted by Eaton.) 


Sevtepoy 3¢ xara Bopday. 11. 2. 
xara Sopéay=‘ facing the same way that the North wind does,’ 

(cp. xara pdov) i.e. sheltered from the North wind. Cp. Plat. Crit. 

118 A, B, 6 8€ rdmos obros OAns THs wnoov mpds yéroy érérpanto, amd 

tay dpxrwy xardBoppos. 
VOL. Ul. T 


11. 3. 


11, 4. 


ll. 5. 


11 5. 


11. 7. 
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&eérepow may either be taken as *an alternative, or as introducing 
a second condition of healthfulness, so that a South Eastern aspect 
is what is recommended; i.e. a situation which is open to the 
healthy East winds and affords shelter from the North wind. 


vourd y' edpnrat 

is the reading of all the MSS. The conjecture of Lambinus, 
ebpie6a, adopted by Bekker in his second edition, is unnecessary. 

rouré y' evpyracse'a remedy has been found for this,’ i.e. ‘a 
remedy may be found.’ The language is not quite symmetrical, 
tnt this is no reason for altering it. 


brodoxds SpBploug d8acw. 
Five MSS. read éySplovs, a possible reading, ‘rain cisterns for 
water’ instead of ‘cisterns for rain water.’ 


dy re rowour@ xal mpos rotovroy. 
‘In the situation described, and looking to the quarter de- 
scribed.’ 


ToLWOUTWY raudroy. 
The reading of the best MSS. and the old translator, ‘such 
streams as I have spoken of above,’ that is to say, ‘good streams’ 


(bysewdy § 4). 


dxpétrohig dAcyapyixdy nal povapyixdy, dptoraxparixoy .. . loxvpoi Téwes 
w\cious. 

It may be asked: ‘Why should a single fortress be adapted to 
a monarchy, or oligarchy, several strongholds to an aristocracy ?’ 
Probably because in the former case the government is more 
concentrated. A small governing class, if they are to maintain 
their power against the people, must draw together. An aristo- 
cracy has only to defend itself against foreign enemies, and is 
therefore better dispersed. 


dy Tis ovrw xaracxewi{n, xabdsrep év Trois yewpyois ds xadoiai tives tev 
aprday ovotddas, 

The last word is explained by Hesychius (under fvorddes) as 
ai sruxval Guredot, duewow 8€ rds elxy xat py Kata oroixoy sechurevpevas 
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dxovew, i.e. 1) *vines planted thickly or in clumps, or 2) vines 
planted irregularly. If we adopt the first of these interpretations 
and take the image literally, Aristotle is suggesting that the city 
should be built partly in regular streets, but here and there in 
blocks which would have the character of strong places. If we 
take the second, he would seem to mean that the city should be 
built in part irregularly, with a view to confusing or perplexing an 
enemy after he had entered it. 


ol ui) pacxovres Beiv Exew (reixn). 11. 8. 

Cp. Laws vi. 778 D ff, mept 8¢ retxydv, & Meyrdc, Eywy’ dv Fj 
Srapry Evpdhepoluny rd xaGevdew cay ev rH yy Kataxeipeva Ta Teixn. 

The absence. of walls in Sparta suggested to Plato the poetical 
fancy that the walls of cities should be left to slumber in the 
ground: it may reasonably be conjectured that the position of 
Sparta and the military character of her citizens rendered artificial 
defences unnecessary. 


€deyxouevas Epyp ras éxeivos ka\domecapeévas. 11. 8. 
The disasters of Leuctra (B.c. 371) and of Mantinea (p.c. 362) 
had done a great deal to diminish the admiration for Sparta. 
(Cp. ii. 9. § ro and infra c. 14. § 16). Yet the allusion is hardly 
to the point, for Sparta was never taken by an enemy: Epami- 
nondas after the battle of Leuctra refrained from attacking it, 
Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 


ors 8¢€ mpds pév rods dpuolovs cal py word rp wAnbes dvadéporras ob 11. 9. 
caddy To weipacba caferbar dad ths ray Tetyav epupydrytos. 

A somewhat romantic notion with which may be compared the 
further refinement of § 11, infra; also the saying of Archidamus, . 
the son of Agesilaus, when he saw catapults brought from Sicily, 
which in other words and under other circumstances has no doubt 
often been ejaculated by the African or New Zealand savage, 
azdhwAev avpds dpera. (Plut. Apophth. Lac. 219 A.) 


TONE KOT ATHY, 11. 9. 
Either ‘the most truly warlike in character’ or *‘ the best defence 
of the warrior.’ Both meanings may be included. 
T 2 


11. 10. 


12. x. 


12. 2. 


12. 3. 


12. 4, 5. 
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épolws 84 xai rate olajoeas rais idiass ph wepiSadXew roiyous. 

Private houses as well as cities, especially in the country, might 
in many cases need the protection of walls. 

époles 84, sc. Zyet. 


® »* 
8C. ra reiyn, i.e. the position of the walls; or more generally, 
‘the consideration of these circumstances.’ 


dpyeiey. 
The MSS. vary between dpyév, dpyaiwy, dpxeias. 


cin & dy raovros 5 réwos conis eripavecdy re Exes Mpds Thy Ths dpeTHs 
Odow ixavés nal xpds ra yerryevra pépy ris wédews épupvorépes. 

Lit. ‘This place should be of a sort which has conspicuousness, 
suitable to the position of virtue, and towering aloft over the 
neighbouring parts of the city.’ 

Thomas Aquinas, who wrote a Commentary on the Politics, if 
we may judge from his Latin ‘bene se habentem ad apparentiam 
virtutis, seems to have read Oéouw re Zxes mpds thy THs dperns éwupd- 
vaay, (Susemihl.) But the words are better as they are found 
in the Greck MSS. 

The habitation of virtue is to be like that of the Gods who 
have their temples in the Acropolis. Cp. Vitruv. 1. 7 ‘Aedibus 
vero sacris quorum deorum maxime in tutela civitas,videtur esse, 
unde moenium maxima pars conspiciatur areae distribuantur’ 
(quoted by Schneider); and Burke, French Revolution, p. 107, 
‘The temple of honour ought to be seated on an eminence.’ 


ein & ay edyapes 5 rémos, ef xal rd yupydows Tey mpeaBurépew Zyros 
ryv ratw édrrav6a, mpére yap SpppcOas card ras Hduxias Kat rovroy 
roy néopoy, xal rapa pay Trois vewrépas dpxovrds riwas drarpiBew, rods Se 
mpeaBurépous mapa rois Gpxovow’  ydp é» odOadpois ray dpydvroy 
mapovgia padtora euros ry dAnOiwyy aide Kail rdv rey cdevbepay 
Pd8ov. 

The opposition of pé» and 8 before vewrépos and mpecBurépous 
seems to imply that the youth are to perform under the eye of 
certain magistrates, and the elders under the eye of the magistrates 
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as a body. The distinction appears to be in the one case, that 
some of the magistrates are to go to the gymnasium, in the other 
the exercises are to take place in or near the public buildings 
appropriated to the magistrates. Everywhere the presence of the 
authorities is required. *‘Some of the rulers are to be present 
(StarpiBew) at the exercises of the younger men, but the elders 
are to perform their exercises with the rulers.’ Here either another 
verb has to be supplied with mapa rois dpyovow or the word 
d&varpiBey is to be taken in a slightly different sense. Or 2) we may 
translate,’ ‘and the elders shall be placed at the side of the 
magistrates.’ This, however, disregards pév and 8 and seems not 
to cohere with the words &ypyoda xara ras yAcclas: for thus no 
mention is made of the gymnastics of the elders. 3) The most 
natural way of taking the Greek words (rots 8 .. dpyovow) that 
‘the magistrates shall perform their gymnastic exercises before 
the elders,’ (St. Hilaire) gives a very poor sense. The clause 4 
yap év opOadpois «.r.d., Shows clearly that the principal point is 
the requirement of the presence of the magistrates at all gym- 
nastic exercises. 

The word xécpoy is difficult. It may be taken in the sense of 
‘institution, which is in some degree supported by the use of 
réopos ris modcreias for ‘the order or constitution of the state,’ 
(Hept Kéopov 6. 399 b. 18). Or* rovroy rév xéopow may be the 
accusative after 3ippjofa and may be taken with Adolph Stahr in 
the sense of ‘this embellishment of the state:’ [dieser Schmuck der 
Stadt]. In this case it is better to make &yp_c6as impersonal, 
xédopov being the indirect accusative following it. «ai rovroy, this 
institution too, i.e. as well as the offices of state which in c. 9 are 
divided between old and young. 


riy 8€ TOY dvioy x«.7.A. 


Cp. supra, c. 5. § 4. 


eet 8€ rd wANOos Suaupetrat rps moAews eis Lepetg, els Upxovras, 

The enumeration is incomplete, because Aristotle has only 
occasion to speak of priests and magistrates. The places assigned 
to their common tables, like those of the soldiers and the guardians 
of the country, are to be situated conveniently for their employ- 


12. 8. 


18. 2. 


18. 3. 
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ments. The baldness of the expression suggests the possibility 
that something may have dropped out. The first words é¢wel 3¢ 
vd w\jOos appear to be a repetition of dwet d¢ Sci rd piv winOos 
rév wohiréy at the beginning of the Chapter. Anos is used for 
the citizens generally, not as opposed to the upper classes. 


nept thy ray lepeoy olxoSounudrey Exew thy Tak. 
‘To have their proper place.’ Cp. § 8, ry» elpnpévny rdfes. 
rh»... olxo8opnudreyv, 8c. ragw, is to be supplied. 


Thy Kadoupdyny doruropiay. 

The qualifying xaAoupévny, if not a mere pleonasm, seems to 
indicate the more uncommon or technical expression. Cp. note 
on c. 8. § 7 supra, and on vi. 1. § 6. 


The MSS. vary between pvevepjcda: and pepizjoba. P* has 
compounded them into veveutpijoba, Bekker in his second edition 
has adopted pepipnoda. Cp. vi. 2. § 7, where certain magistrates 
are required by law to take their meals together. 


mept woNtrelas abris. 

Hitherto Aristotle has been speaking only of the conditions of 
the best state, which are its dAy (supra c. 4. §§ 1-3). Now he is 
going on to speak of the mod:reia itself, which is the eidus of a 
wddus (Cp. iti. 3. §§ 7-9). 

Chapters 13, 14, 15 form a transition to the subject of education, 
which is begun in c. 16, and is continued in Book viii. But it 
cannot be said that Aristotle fulfils the promise of discussing the 
‘constitution’ of the best state. He describes the life of his 
citizens from birth to boyhood, but says nothing about their 
judicial or political duties. 


€xxerrat Kados. 
‘Stands out well,’ or ‘distinctly. For the thought, cp. Eud. 
Eth. ii. 11, 1227 b. 20, fore yap rdv pew oxomdy dpbdy eivat, ev 8€ rois 


mpos roy oxordy Scapaptave, 


In this passage, of which the connexion is obscure, Aristotle 
seems to say that the good man is superior to the ordinary con- 
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ditions of existence, and so to a certain extent, but to a certain 
extent only (¢Adrrovos rots dyevoy dcaxeipévors), the legislator may 
make his citizens superior to external conditions. Cp. Nic. Eth. 
i. CC. Q=12. 


éret 8€ rd mpoxeipevdy dors THY dpiorny modirelay ieiv, arn 8 dari xa 18. 4. 
fy dpor’ dy modcrevotro méds, dptora 8 dy rrodsrevarro Kab! hy eiSatpoveiy 
pddiora évdéxeras thy modu, drow Sre ry evdaipoviay dei, rl dort, jt) 
AavOavey. 

The connexion is as follows: ‘In various ways men mistake 
the nature of happiness, but we recognise it to be the great object 
of a state, and therefore we should ascertain its nature.’ 


apy dé nai ev roig HOtxois, ef rs rdv Adywr dxelvwwv Shedos. 18. 5. 
It is difficult to say why Aristotle should speak thus doubtfully 
or depreciatingly of a principle which lies at the basis both of his 
ethical and political philosophy. Is the expression to be attributed 
only to the Greek love of qualifying language? 


Kat rautny ovx €€ trobécews GAN’ andas, 18. 5. 

These words are not found in the Nicomachean Ethics (see 
references in note on text), and therefore may be supposed to be 
added by Aristotle as an explanation. 


réyo 8 ef broOdceus. 18. 5, 6. 
‘Happiness is an absolute good, whereas punishments are only 
good under certain conditions;’ they are evils which prevent 
greater evils. The negative and the positive senses of the word 
‘just,—just punishments, just actions,—needed to be distinguished 
in the beginning of philosophy. 


oloy ra mepl ras Sixaias mpages ail dixatas rewpiat nai xoddces an’ 13. 6. 
dperjs pev elow, dvayxatat 8d, cal rd xadds dvayxalws Exovow (alperd- 
repov pay yap pnberds deicbas ray roovTay pyre rov dvbpa pyre rv wéAW»), 
al 3 ext rds ripads xal ras evropias drdés clot nddAdoras mpagkas. 

‘They have their rightness, not as ends, but as means or con- 
ditions of something else which is an end.’ For the use of 
aveyxaiov, cp. Nic. Eth. x. 6. § 2, rév 8 dvepyedy al pév elow dvayxaias 


cat &? érepa aiperai, ai 8€ xa avras. 
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Under the common notion of decyxaia and ¢£ iwobéceus, by a 
play of words, Aristotle appears to comprehend not only the 
external goods which are the conditions of individual life, but 
the penalties imposed by law, which are the conditions of the 
existence of states. 


ai & exi ras ripas xpates, SC. Gépoveat, reivovea: OF yerdpevat. 


TO Bey yap frepov xaxou ruds alpecis cori. 

‘The one is a voluntary choice of an evil,’ i.e. for the sake of 
removing some other evil. For example, punishment puts an end 
to crime. 

The conjecture dvaipeors, which is adopted by Schneider, Coraes, 
Bekker (2nd edition), and Susemihl, is unnecessary. 


xpnoaro 8 dy 5 oovdaios dip cat mevia Kat voow Kai rais GAAats ruyars 
rais havAas cares" aAXa rd paxdptor ey rois evavrios eoriv. 

Compare Nic. Eth. i. 10, especially the noble words in § 12, 
Guws 8¢ cai €v rovros kaddure To caddy, Ewecday Hépn ris evxdA@s wodAas 
Kat peydAas aruyias pr) de avadynoiay GAAa yervddas Sy ai peyaddyuyos. 


8nAov 3° Gri nal ras ypnoes dvayxaioy orovdaias rai xadas eivat ravras 
drhas. 81d cai voutfovorw drOpwmo: ris ev8aiporias airia ra éxris eivat Tar 
dyabay, Sorep ei rou xibapi{esw Aapmpov Kai KaAGs aitieTo rH» Avpay waddop 
ris Téxyns. 

‘The good man will make a use of external goods which is 
absolutely good. And because (&é) this use of external goods is 
good in him, men think that external goods are the causes of 
happiness, which is just as if we were to attribute the melody to 
the lyre and not to the player.’ 

airupro, SC. res, gathered from dvépwra. ris occurs in one MS. (P*) 
and is inserted by Bekker in his 2nd edition. 


8d nar’ evyny ebydueba ri rhs xdke@s CUCTAaTW Sy H TUYN KUpia. 

1) ‘Since therefore some things must be presupposed (&s), our 
prayer and desire is that our city may be so constituted as to have 
the goods of fortune,’ sc. ela é£ dxeivwy Sy, etc. ; or 2) ‘we desire 
that her constitution in respect of the goods of fortune may answer 
to our prayer, making «ar’ ebyqv, sc. «iva, the predicate, Sv, sc. cr 
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éxeivors Sv; OF 3) ‘we ask if we could only have our prayer,’ or 
‘though it be only an ideal,’ as above, «ar edxqy, iv. 11. § 1, 
moAtretay THY KaT evyHY y.wOpeny. 


Kai yap ef mavras évdéyerus orovdaious elvat, py xa’ exacrov d¢ rev 13. 10. 
moray, vvtws alperdrepov, dxodovbei yap re nal’ Exacrov cal rd madyras. 

He seems to mean that although there might be some common 
idea of virtue which the citizens attained collectively, such as 
patriotism, yet it would be better that each individual should be 
virtuous, for each implies all. Compare, ii. 3. § 2, rd yap apres 
dirrdy, x.r.d., where he distinguishes ‘each’ from ‘all.’ 


gua re over Spedros huvas’ ra yap bn peraBadeiv sroset, K.7.A. 18. 11. 

Lit. ‘Some qualities there is no use in having by nature ; for 
habit alters them; and through nature,’ or ‘such is their nature 
that, they are swayed by habit both towards good and towards 
evil. To us the reasoning of this passage appears singular. 
Yet probably what Aristotle means to say is, that moral qualities, 
if given by nature, would cease to be moral, and in so far as they 
are moral would cease to be natural. Nature in this passage is 
used for ‘instinct,’ or ‘natural impulse.’ From another point of 
view (Nic. Eth. ii. 1. § 2) he shows, using the term dvaus in a some- 
what different sense, that things which are purely natural cannot 
be altered by habit; but that nature supplies the conditions under 
which habits may be cultivated. Cp. also infra, c. 15. § 7. 


érépous .. .  rovs avrovs dia Biov. 14.1. 
‘Are rulers and subjects to differ at different times, or to be the 
same always?’ 


TOIs apYopevots. 14. 2. 
1) *Dative of reference: ‘In relation to their subjects,’ or, 2) with 

a more obvious construction, but with a feebler sense, rois dpyopevos 

may be taken after pavepay, ‘ so that the superiority of the governors 

is manifest to their subjects.’ 


Exidak, 14. 3. 
The same who is mentioned in Herodotus (iv. 44), as sailing 
down the Indus by order of Darius Hystaspes. Whether the 
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writings passing under his name with which Aristotle was ac- 
quainted were genuine or not we cannot say. The short summary 
of the geography of the habitable world which has come down to 
us under the name of Scylax contains allusions to events later than 
the time of Herodotus, and {s therefore certainly either spurious or 
interpolated. 


14.4.  mdvres ol xara ry xopay. 

Not country as opposed to town—‘ the country people combine 
with the malcontents of the town;’ but, ‘all the inhabitants minus 
the rulers,’ i.e. the perioeci, metics, or any others, who, though per- 
sonally free, had no political rights, make common cause with the 
subject classes and desire revolution. 


14.5. 17 yap pros dédaxe rhv aiperw, moncaca abty ty ydver TadTov TO pey 

vedsrepov rd 8€ mpeaBurepor, dv rois pév dpyeoOar mpéres, rois 8 dpyeu. 

Lit. ‘ For nature herself has given the principle of choice when 
she created in the very race the same element, i.e. the same human 
beings, partly young and partly old, of whom the one are fitted to 
obey, the others to command.’ 

avrg rp yéves ravrdv, The word airg has less MS. authority than 
aird, and is omitted altogether in one MS, and in Aretino’s trans- 
lation. Avrd may be translated: ‘In the human race nature has 
created the very same thing, making a distinction of old and 
young, corresponding to that of rulers and subjects.’ The cor- 
rection rév avréy for airg is unnecessary. 


14.8. det 8€ wodtrou nai Apxovros riv airiy dperjy elvai hapev Kal rov 
dpicrov avdpés. 
i.e. in the best state which he is here discussing. 


14.11. dcattws ody dvdyxn dinpjoba ai rovro rd pépos OnAov Ort, Kai rds 
mpdagets 8 dvddoyor dpoupev Exew, nai dei ras tov @uces Bedriovos alpere- 
répas elves rois duvapévors Tuyxdvew f macdy fh row dvoiy. 

e@cavres ..éyex. ‘And as there must be a division of the soul, 
in like manner there must be a division of the actions of the soul ;’ 
@cavres answers tO dvdAoyov fxew, and is to be taken closely with 
nal ras mpafes. 

Touro Td pépos, SC. Td Adyor €xov. 
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i} wacav jj row dvoiv, 8c. trav mpdfewr. ‘The simple action of the 
highest principle is better than the mixed action of all or of two, 
that is the union of the higher with the lower, or the practical 
and speculative reason combined (roiv dvoiv).’ Aristotle is here 
speaking of that life of mind which in the Ethics he conceives to 
have a separate existence ( 8¢ rov vod [sc. eb8apovia] neyopiopérn 
Nic. Eth. x. 8. § 3). But we are unable to understand how this 
pure mind condescends to take a part in human things—the 
analogous difficulty in Aristotle to the relation of r& voovpeva and 
ra d@avopueva in Plato. We know that within the sphere of practice 
thought and reflection must always be reappearing if the legislator 
is endowed with them. But Aristotle nowhere explains how the 
speculative, either in private or public life, is related to the practical, 
or what is the higher training which fits the citizen for either. 


émawouvres yap tiv Aaxedaipovioy modtreiay Gyayrat tou vopobérov rov 14. 16. 
oxondy, rt mayra mpos rd pare Kai mpds méAepov évopobéernoev’ A xal 
kara Tov Adyor dati evédeyera Kal rois épyos eLeAnAeyxrat viv. 

Cp. Thuc. ii. 39, xal dv rats madelas of pev émirdvp doxnoes (sc. oi 
Aaxedarpdviot) eds véot Svres rd dydpeioy perépyovras, Hyueis S€ avepevns 
Siaircdpevor ovdey focov emt rovs icomadeis xivBuvous xapotpey. 

kal rois tpyos efeAnreyxras pov. Alluding to Leuctra and Mantinea. 

Cp. c. 11. § 8, about walls, and ii. 9. § 10, about the women. 


ovr Kat OfBpwy». 14. 17. 

Who Thibron was is unknown. But we have an example of 
a treatise such as he might have written in the ‘de Republica 
Lacedemoniorum,’ attributed to Xenophon. Was he more likely 
to have been a Spartan, or only an admirer of Sparta, like the 
Philolacon in other states of Hellas? The name is Lacedaemonian. 
The words ra» DAwv exacros riv ypaddvrwy mept modsrelas airav 
remind us how large a literature of political philosophy must have 
existed in the time of Aristotle, although we are apt to imagine 
him the first writer on such subjects. Cp. ii. 1.§ 1; c 7. §1; 
c.12.§1. 


ért 0€ rovro ‘yeXotoy, ei pévovres ev rois wots abrov, cal pndevds damodi- 14. 18. 
(ovros mpds rd xpjoOas rois vduors, aroSeSAnnacs rd (Hy Kade@s. 


14. 19. 


14. 20. 


14. 21. 


14. 22. 


15. 


| 
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‘If their greatness depended on their laws, it is ridiculous to 
suppose that they can have retained their laws and lost their 
happiness.’ 


Gre xpareiy foxnoev éxi rd Toy wedas dpyey. 

‘If states are trained in virtue only that they may rule over 
their neighbours, the same principle will impel individuals to 
usurp the government in their own states.’ 


Tlavoavia rp Bacrdei. 
See note on v. 1. § ro. 


ratra yap dpiora xai l8ig cal cow rdv vopoberny eproety Oct ravra rais 
Wuxais tov avOparay. 

There is a slight flaw in the text, which may be corrected 
(with Susemihl) by adding re after rev. 


ry yap Badny aduiow, Sorep 6 cidnpos, elpnyny cyorres. 
Cp. Soph. Aj. 650 (Dindorf) :— 

kayo yap, 8s ra Selv’ dxaprepovy rére, 

Bad7 cidnpos ds, €OnduvOny ordpa 

mpos Thode THs yuvatkds, 


In the Nic. Eth. x. 7, Aristotle dwells at length on the thesis 
that the true happiness of man is to be sought in leisure and con- 
templation. But we have a difficulty in realizing his meaning. 
For we naturally ask how is the leisure to be employed? and on 
what is contemplation to feed? To these questions his writings 
supply no answer. We have no difficulty in understanding that by 
a philosopher the mind and the use of the mind is deemed higher 
than the body and its functions, or that the intellectual is to be 
preferred to the moral, or that the life of a gentleman is to be 
passed in liberal occupations, not in trade or servile toil. But 
when we attempt to go further we can only discern a negative 
idealism; we are put off with words such as @ewpia, ovoia, and 
the like, which absorbed the minds of that generation, but which 
to us appear to have no context or meaning. 

But if in the sphere of the individual the idea of contemplative 
leisure is feeble and uncertain, much more shadowy is the meaning 
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of the word when applied to the state. We can see that peace is to 
be preferred to war; that the Athenians ‘ provided for their weary 
spirits many relaxations from toil’ (Thuc. ii. 38); that ‘they could 
fix their minds upon the greatness of Athens until they became 
filled with the love of her’ (ib. 43); that into education an element 
of philosophy should enter; that sleep is sweet to weary mortals; 
that to the Greek leisure was a necessity of the higher life. But we 
fail to perceive how the leisure of a state, the interest of a spectacle, 
the tranquillity of wealth is better than some great struggle for 
freedom ; or how the sons of those who fought at Thermopylae 
and Salamis were more fortunate than their fathers. Aristotle 
himself seems to acknowledge that greater virtues of some kind 
would be required in ‘the islands of the blest’ than in the ordinary 
life of man. The contemplative end which he imagines is not 
suited to the human character and is nearly unmeaning. To us 
there appears to be more truth in the sentiment, which has been 
repeated in many forms, that ‘the search after knowledge is a 
greater blessing to man than the attainment of it.’ 


det yap mwodAa Tay avayxaiwy imdpyew, Eras €&9 cTxoAd Leow. 18, 2. 
‘ The virtues of leisure imply the virtues of business, for business 
supplies the means of leisure.’ 


6 ev ydp moAepos avayxate: Sixalous elva: cal cwppoveiy. 16. 3. 
Cp. Tennyson’s Maud I. vi.—xiii. :— 
‘Why do they prate of the marae of ne 


Peace i in her ae anaes \—but a company forges the wine.’ 

“Yet there is corruption in war as well as in peace, now as of 

old, in furnishing the commissariat of an army, in making appoint- 

ments, in conferring distinctions, sometimes followed by a fearful 
retribution. 


éxeivos pev yap ov raury dtadepoves ray DdAwvy, rp py vopifey ravra rois 18, 6, 
Dros pepiora ray ayabey, add\a rE yeréoOas raira padrov dd revos 
aperis. 

‘The Lacedaemonians agree with the rest of mankind that the 
good life is the end, but they differ in supposing the end to be 
obtained by military virtue alone.’ 


14. 19. 


14. 20. 


14. 21. 


14. 22. 


15. 
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‘If their greatness depended on their laws, it is ridiculous to 
suppose that they can have retained their laws and lost their 
happiness.’ 


Gre xparelw foxnoev én) rd ray weAas dpyevw. 

‘If states are trained in virtue only that they may rule over 
their neighbours, the same principle will impel individuals to 
usurp the government in their own states.’ 


Tlavoavia rp BaciXrel, 
See note on v. 1. § ro. 


ravura yap dptora xal l8iq cai xowp Tov vopoberny éproseiy det Tavra rais 
Wuxais trav avOparav. 

There is a slight flaw in the text, which may be corrected 
(with Susemihl) by adding re after rd». 


riv yap Badny adutow, Somep 6 cidnpos, elpnyny cyovres. 
Cp. Soph. Aj. 650 (Dindorf) :— 

kayo yap, 8s rd del»’ exaprépouy rére, 

Baz aiénpos ds, eOnduvOny ordpa 

npos rnade rhs yuvatkés. 


In the Nic. Eth. x. 7, Aristotle dwells at length on the thesis 
that the true happiness of man is to be sought in leisure and con- 
templation. But we have a difficulty in realizing his meaning. 
For we naturally ask how is the leisure to be employed? and on 
what is contemplation to feed? To these questions his writings 
supply no answer. We have no difficulty in understanding that by 
a philosopher the mind and the use of the mind is deemed higher 
than the body and its functions, or that the intellectual is to be 
preferred to the moral, or that the life of a gentleman is to be 
passed in liberal occupations, not in trade or servile toil. But 
when we attempt to go further we can only discern a negative 
idealism; we are put off with words such as @ewpia, odcia, and 
the like, which absorbed the minds of that generation, but which 
to us appear to have no context or meaning. 

But if in the sphere of the individual the idea of contemplative 
leisure is feeble and uncertain, much more shadowy is the meaning 
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of the word when applied to the state. We can see that peace is to 
be preferred to war; that the Athenians ‘ provided for their weary 
spirits many relaxations from toil’ (Thuc. ii. 38); that ‘they could 
fix their minds upon the greatness of Athens until they became 
filled with the love of her’ (ib. 48); that into education an element 
of philosophy should enter; that sleep is sweet to weary mortals; 
that to the Greek leisure was a necessity of the higher life. But we 
fail to perceive how the leisure of a state, the interest of a spectacle, 
the tranquillity of wealth is better than some great struggle for 
freedom ; or how the sons of those who fought at Thermopylae 
and Salamis were more fortunate than their fathers. Aristotle 
himself seems to acknowledge that greater virtues of some kind 
would be required in ‘the islands of the blest’ than in the ordinary 
life of man. The contemplative end which he imagines is not 
suited to the human character and is nearly unmeaning. To us 
there appears to be more truth in the sentiment, which has been 
repeated in many forms, that ‘the search after knowledge is a 
greater blessing to man than the attainment of it.’ 


dei yap wodNG Trav avaycaiwy bndpyew, Sras é£5 cxord{eew. 15. 2. 
‘ The virtues of leisure imply the virtues of business, for business 
supplies the means of leisure.’ 


5 per yap wdAepos avayxdfes dixalous elvat nai cwdpoveiy. 18. 3. 
Cp. Tennyson’s Maud I. vi.—xiii. :— 
‘Why do they prate of the blessings of iad 


Peace in her ee ae |—but a company eine the wine.’ 
“Yet there is corruption in war as well as in peace, now as of 
old, in furnishing the commissariat of an army, in making appoint- 
ments, in conferring distinctions, sometimes followed by a fearful 
retribution, 


éxeivos yey yap ov raury Scaépoves ray GAdwy, rp pe) vopilew ravra rois 18. 6. 
DAdos peyora trav ayabev, Gdd\a rp yerveoGa ravra paddroy did revos 
aperijs. 

‘The Lacedaemonians agree with the rest of mankind that the 
good life is the end, but they differ in supposing the end to be 
obtained by military virtue alone.’ 


16. 6. 


15. 7. 


15. 8. 
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Cp. (though a different point of view from that which is here 
taken) ii. 9. §§ 34, 36: ‘Although the Lacedaemonians truly 
think that the goods for which they contend are to be acquired by 
virtue rather than by vice, they err in supposing that these goods 
are to be preferred to the virtue which gains them.’ 


érel 8¢ peifo re ayaba ratra, wal riv anddavow riv rovrer } ri réy 
dper&v, xa Src 80 abriy, davepdy dx rovrer, ras 8é xal bd rivwy Eorat, 
rovro 01) Oewpnréoy. 

The construction of the sentence is as follows: émei 8€ havepdy dx 
rovray pelfo [elva] ra dyabd ratra cal rhy drdkavow rh» rovrey f rip 
rév dperay [sc. 7Oixav f rodeptxd» yppow understood from drdhavow | 
ral Ors [al aperai] elot 80 abriy [sc. rijv rovrav arédavow). 

nas 8€ introduces the apodosis which is resumed in rotro 84 
Gewpyréor, 

dperay goes back to ded rwos dperjs in the previous sentence. 


érdéxeras yap Suypapryxévas Kat rv Adyov ris BeAriotns inoberews, Kai 
dia rev dv Spolws Hy Gan. 

The meaning of 4x@a is simply ‘trained ;’ whether for good or 
evil depends on the sense given to dépoiws. Either 1)* ‘in the same 
i.e, a mistaken way’; or 2) ‘all the same’=‘ nevertheless.’ The first 
is most in accordance with the context dSenpapryxévas xat rie Adyor. 
The «xa is needlessly bracketed by Bekker in his 2nd edition. 
‘For even reason (which we might least expect to err) is not 
infallible.’ 


avepdv O17 rovrd ye mparov pév, xaddmep ev rois GAdots, ws 7 yeveots an” 
apxns €or xal rd rédos ard rivos dpyns addou Tédous’ 6 8 Adyos Hyiv cai 
6 vous ris pucews réXos. 

1) *The connexion is as follows: ‘We have to consider whether 
men are to be trained by reason or by habit: Thus much is clear 
—that there is a succession of means and ends: every birth having 
a beginning and every end having a beginning in some other end; 
and the end of nature being reason and intelligence.’ That is to 
say: ‘In every birth there are previous elements and in like 
manner in the end oy intellectual perfection of human nature other 
antecedents, such as education, are implied, which from other 
points of view are themselves ends.’ 
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2) According to Susemihl the words are to be taken as follows: 
‘It is clear that generation implies some antecedent principle and 
the end which springs from an antecedent principle is in turn 
relative to a further end.’ According to this way of taking the 
passage yéveows in the rst clause is equivalent to réAes in the and 
Generation has an antecedent principle of which it is the end. 
The end which thus springs from an antecedent principle has a 
further end, namely, intelligence and reason. But two objections 
may be offered to this way of translating the words. a) rudés has 
no meaning. 4) The less natural construction is adopted instead 
of the more natural. For dddou redovs would naturally depend 
upon the words which immediately precede, amé ruwos dpyis. 

3) Once more, Mr. Postgate proposes to take the passage as 
follows: ‘So much then is evident—first here, as in other cases, 
coming into existence is the beginning of all, and what is the end, 
viewed from a certain beginning, is itself directed towards a further 
end.’ To this interpretation it may be objected that ds’ dpyis is 
taken in a different sense from amd ros apyjs and that rov réAovs, 
as in the preceding explanation, is construed unnaturally. 


See infra note on § 9. 18. 5. 


roy xpnopoy. 16. 7. 
The oracle ‘p} répye véav ddoxa’ which is found in the margin 
of two MSS. is probably made up from the context. Out of these 
words Gittling has constructed a hexameter add véas, Tpoifn», 
Doxas py réuve Babeias. The equivocation may either consist in the 
double meaning of vedas ‘fallow ground’ (in Attic used for veds) 
and véas ‘the young maiden:’ or the disputed point may have been 
only whether the oracle was to be taken literally or metaphorically. 


8d ras pév Gppdrres rept riy ray dxrwxaidera érav HAiciay ov{evyruvat, 16, g. 
rous 3° éwrd xal rpidxovra, 4 pixpdr. 
The words 4 pixpév probably mean ‘thereabouts’ or ‘nearly,’ 
like pixpot ; or some word such as mAciow may have dropped out. 
The disparity of age between the man and woman appears to 
be great; but as Aristotle extends the term for the women from 
18 to g0, and for the men from 35 to 70 years, the time allowed 
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for cohabitation in either would nearly coincide, i.e. 35 and 32 
years. There is therefore no reason for doubting the reading. 

The relative ages to us appear singular. Malthus, On Population 
vol. i. p. 237, remarks that this regulation ‘must of course 
condemn a great number of women to celibacy, as there never can 
be so many men of thirty-seven as there are women of eighteen.’ 
But the real and great disparity is between the total number of 
women after eighteen and the total number of men after thirty- 
five. 

Plato in the Republic (v. 460) makes the interval less. He 
assigns twenty to forty as the marriageable age for women: for 
men, from the time ‘when they have passed the greatest speed of 
life’ (twenty-five ?) to fifty-five. In the Laws (iv. 721) the citizens 
are required to marry between the ages of thirty and thirty-five ; 
but in another passage (772 D, E) between twenty-five and thirty- 
five. 

In the History of Animals (Aristotle?) the age proper for 
marriage in men is limited to sixty, or at the utmost seventy; in 
women to forty, or at the utmost fifty. 


16.10. ére 3¢ 9 dtadox?) ray réxvoy rois pey dpyouems éora trys axpuns, ear 
yiyvyras xara Adyow ebOis 9 yeveccs, Trois 8¢ dn KaradeAuperns rhs Hrcxias 
apos Tov tay éBdopunxovra ray dp:Opudy, 

According to this way of reckoning Aristotle seems to consider 
the prime of life to be thirty-five. The father having begun to 
keep house at thirty-five years of age would at seventy give up to 
the son, who might be expected to begin family life over again at 
thirty-five. 

In speaking of the succession of children to their parents 
Aristotle takes account only of the fathers. 


16. 10. rois O€ repi thy apay xpdvars, ws oi rroAAol ypa@vra: KaA@s Kal yur, dpicay- 
TES Xeyavos THY GuvaUALay moeioOas TaUTHY. 

Sc. dei otrws roceiv, taking Set from the previous sentence. The 
better MSS. read 8¢i xpyodas after xpdvors, but this is unnecessary, 
and the repetition of xpavra: after xpjo6a is unpleasant. 

gvvaviiay, ‘cohabitation’ probably from atAy not from aiaAds. 
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kat avrovs #én. 16. 11. 
i.e. ‘themselves when they come to be parents as well as the 
writers on these subjects.’ 


Like Plato, Aristotle prescribes gymnastics for women as well as 16. 13. 
men. Cp. Plat. Laws vii. 789; Rep. v. 457. 


Sid 82 whijGos réxvwy, dav 9 rdfis rdv tay xorup, pydew droriberba 16. 15. 
TOY ytyvouevwr’ Spiota yap &) ris rexvoroias rd mARbos. dy 8€ rice 
yiyyra mapa ravta cvvdvacbevrav, mpiv aicOnow éyyeverOa nal (ony, 
éprrovetaOat det riy duPrwor. 

‘But when there are too many children (for we have settled that 
there is to be a limit of population), they must not be exposed 
merely for this reason. If, however, it should happen that a 
couple exceed the number allowed by law, then abortion must be 
practised before sense and life have begun.’ 

epurra yap 8)....1d wAndos gives the reason for introducing 
the previous remark. ‘I speak of this because population has 
been limited.’ Cp. ii. 7. §.5, where Aristotle says that the legis- 
lator who fixes the amount of property should also fix the limit 
of population; and ii. 6. § 10, where he censures Plato for sup- 
posing that population will be kept down even if nothing is 
done to secure this object: and Rep. v. 461, where abortion and 
exposure are allowed, or in certain cases enforced; also a curious 
and interesting passage quoted from Musonius a Stoic philosopher 
(about 60 a.p.), by Stobaeus § 15. p. 450, in which he denounces 
abortion and similar practices as offences against Zeus the god of 
kindred. 


Respecting the seven ages, see infra, note on c. 17.§ 15; and 16.17. 
for the regulations of Aristotle respecting marriage, the time after 
marriage, procreation and nursing of children and their early 
education, cp. Laws vii. 788—794. 


otec Oa, 17.1. 
sc, dei. To be gathered from the previous paragraph. 


ras 8¢ dardces tay waidey kai KAavOpols oie dpbas anayopevovory of 17. 6. 
keAvovTes ey Trois vouos’ cuudepuvcr yap mpds atfnow. 
VOL. Il. U 
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This is another misrepresentation of Plato, who only says that 
when children are silent they are pleased, and that they ought to 
have as little pain as possible in early childhood lest they grow up 
morose in character. (‘When anything is brought to the infant 
and he is silent, then he is supposed to be pleased, but when he 
weeps and cries out, then he is not pleased. For tears and cries 
are the inauspicious signs by which children show what they love 


‘and hate,’ Laws vii. 792 A). Yet the words @& rois spots 


17. 7. 


1¥. 10. 


sufficiently show that Plato is the writer to whom Aristotle is 
referring. 

ras Ssardoes, ‘the passions or struggles,’ a neutral word to be 
interpreted by xAav6pyoi which follows. 


eDAoyor oby Atrehadvey did réy dxovopdrer Kal ra» dpapdrep dvehev- 
Cepiay Kai rnAixovrous dSyras. 

A thought enlarged upon by Plato Rep. ii. 377 ff. 

Bekker in his rst edition has unnecessarily altered d»edevBepiav, 
the reading of the majority of the MSS., into dyede@epias. In his 
2nd edition he has substituted d»edevOépav, which has some MS. 
authority. Neither alteration is necessary; rpAi«ovrovs dvras may 
be taken as an accusative of the remoter object. dweNavvew has 
been altered by Susemih! into dmrodafeiv, a change which is partly 
grounded on a various reading dwoAavew, and partly on the 
‘absumere’ of the old translator. ; 

kal tn\uourous Syras. 1)* ‘Even when they are at this early 
age,’ i.e. although they are so young, care must be taken about 
what they see and hear; or 2) cai may be emphatic, ‘especially at 
this early age when they cannot take care of themselves.’ 


dripedes per ody €orw rots dpyovor pnber pire dyaApa pyre ypadhy elvat 
rowvrey mpdfewow pipnow, ef pt) wapd reas Oeois rowvras ols Kal roy 
twhacpdv drodigwow 6 vépos' mpds 82 todroig adinow & wdpos ros 
éxovras HAckiay mAéov mponxovoay Kal beep avray xal réxver Kal yuraixay 
riyaddey rovs Oeous. 

ois xat ray rebacpdy drodidwow 6 wiyos. Such as the Phallic 
improvisation at the Dionysiac festival of which Aristophanes 
furnishes an imitation in the Acharnians 263 ff. 

The words mpds 8¢ rovros introduce a second exception: ‘in- 
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decency may be allowed in the temples of certain Gods ;’ mpés 
3¢ rovrois, ‘and also to persons of full age whom the law allows to 
worship in such temples.’ Cp. once more Plat. Rep. ii. 378: 
‘The doings of Cronus, and the sufferings which his son in turn 
inflicted upon him, even if they were true, ought certainly not to 
be lightly told to young and simple persons; if possible, they had 
better be buried in silence. Butif there is an absolute necessity 
for their mention, a chosen few might hear them in a mystery, and 
in order to reduce the number of hearers they should sacrifice not a 
common [Eleusinian] pig, but some huge and unprocurable victim.’ 


Ocddwpos. | 17. 13. 
A great Athenian actor and performer of Sophocles who took 
the part of Antigone: Aeschines was his tritagonist who played 
Creon. Dem. Fal. Leg. 418. He is mentioned in the Rhetoric 
of Aristotle ii. 23. 1400 b. 16, iii. 13. 1414 b. 13. 


ol yap rats €B8opace Seatpouvres rds HAcKias ds emi rd woAd A€yovow ov 17. 15. 
Kahis, dei Se 17 diapeces ris Pucews émaxodovbeiy, 

It is uncertain whether we should.read *ot xadds or od xax@s in 
this passage. The authority of the MSS. and the immediate 
context confirm the former. On the other hand ov xaxés is the 
more idiomatic expression, and is not irreconcileable with the 
context :—‘ Those who divide the ages of men by seven are not 
far wrong, and yet we should rather observe the divisions made 
by nature;’ or, ‘and we should observe the divisions made by 
nature, i.e. the divisions into sevens’ (Bergk 25). ‘This is also 
confirmed by the passage in c. 16. § 17, atry [sc. 9 ris dsavoias 
dxun] 8 doriv dy rois mdeioros fvmep tov moiunrav riwes eipnxacw ol 
perpoivres rais ¢Bdoudcs thy nrtxiavy, wept rdv xpdvov roy ToY mevTn- 
Kovra €ray, 

It may be observed too that Aristotle himself in this passage 
divides ages by sevens—seven, fourteen (puberty), twenty-one. 

The ‘sevens’ of Aristotle agree with the ‘sevens’ of Solon (?) in 
the years which he assigns to marriage (35) and to the highest 
development of the mind (49 or 50) :— 

Llais pev dynBos édy Eri vps Epxos d8dvrav 
dvoas éxAddANe. mparoy év err’ éreowv' 
U2 
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rovs 0” érépous dre OF reXdan Oeds Ext’ énavrovs, 
HBns éxpalves onpara yewouerns” 

Ty Tpirarn 8¢ yevetov deLopevey Eri yulev 
Aaxvovrat, xporys dyOos dyeBopens" 

ty O¢ rerdpry was tis dv €Bdopdes pty’ dproros 
loydy, fv x” dy8pes onyar gxove’ dperis’ 

réusrty 3 wpiov, dy8pa ydyov pepsnpevoy elvar 
cal waidwy (nreiv elooniow yereny’ 

vy 8 éxry wept wavra xaraprveras ydos dvdpéds, 
oud” épdew &F suas Epy’ amdAapuva Oéde* 

érra 38¢ vour cal yNdocay ev €B8ouaow péy’ apioros 
éxro 1° aucorépwr téacapa xa dx’ ern’ 

vy 8 dvary ére pev Suvarat, padraxwrepa 3° avrov 
mpos peydAny dperiy yAaood re xat copin’! 

ty Sexdry & Ore 31) redéon Oeds Err’ emavrovs, 
ovx Gy dewpos tay potpay yor Gaydrov. 

Compare an interesting note of Mr. Cope’s in his edition of 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, vol. ii. p. 160. 


1 al. lect. cpa re xal 8dvapis. 


BOOK VIII. 


t yap mpds éxaorny wodtrevecOat. 

Here Susemihl has adopted madevec6as after Aretino’s translation. 
But sodtreveoba the reading of the Greek MSS. is also confirmed 
by William de Moerbek, ‘politizare,’ and is more in accordance 
with the context: ‘For the life of the citizen should conform to 
the state, because the state is of one character, and this unity 
in the end of the state necessitates unity in the education of the 
citizens.’ 


1. 2. 


havepdy Sri xai Hy ma8elay piay Kal ry airiy avayxaioy elvat mdvroy 1, 3. 


kal ravurns Thy émipéeActay elvat Kowvyy Kai pt) Kar’ idiay. 


Cp. Nic. Eth. x. 9. § 14, xpdricrov pév ody rd yiyvec Oar rowny 
éripéXetay xai cpOnv, where he goes on to show that public education 
can be best enforced, but that, since it is generally neglected, we 
must have recourse to private education, which moreover will take 
into account the peculiarities of the individual case; also that the 
education of individuals must be based upon general principles, 
and these are to be gathered from the science or art of legislation. 


éravéree 3 dy Tis Kai rovro AaxeSatpovious’ xal yap mAeiorny rowovvrat 1. 4. 


orovdny mept rous maidas xa Kowwy ravurny. 

Aristotle appears to praise the Lacedaemonians, not for the 
quality of their education (cp. infra c. 4), but for the circumstance 
that it was established by law. According to Isocrates Panath. 
276 d, the Spartans fell so far below the general standard of 
education in Hellas, that they did not even know their letters, 
rovouroy arrodeAcippéevor THs Kowns madeias Kal dirocodias celal» Sor’ ovde 
ypdppara pavOdyovow: and according to Plato, or rather according 
to the author of the Platonic Hippias Major (285 C), ‘not many of 
them could count.’ 
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xal rovro, xat is found in all the MSS., and was the reading of 
Moerbek. There is no difficulty in explaining it: ‘One may 
praise the Lacedaemonians for this also,’ as he has already praised 
their common use of property in ii. 5. § 7. Cp. Nic. Eth. x. 
9. § 13, év pdvyg 8é TH Aaxedaporioy méhe per GAtywr 5 vopoberns 
éripeXccay Boxes reroujobas trpodns re xai éemerndeuparoy. 


2.1. viv ydp duguoBnreira: rept rev épywv. 

‘We are agreed about the necessity of a state education, but we 
differ about the subjects of education’ or ‘about the things to be 
done in education;’ cp. infra § 3, ra» eAcvOipov epyoy xai rey 
avedevbe pov. 


2.2. éx dé ris éuroday radeias. 
‘The customary education’ or ‘the education which meets us in 
life’—-without any idea of obstruction. 


2.2. rapaxodns ) oxeyis, 
‘It is impossible to consider the theory of education apart from 
the prevalent custom; and it would be equally impossible even 
if we could frame a perfect theory to carry it out in practice.’ 


2.2. ra mepirrd, 
Lit. ‘things in excess,’ i.e. not included in the ordinary training 
either for life or virtue, in modern language ‘the higher knowledge.’ 
For the use of the word cp. ii. 6. § 6; Nic. Eth. vi. 7. § 4. 


2.2. xpirds rwas. 
Cp. for the use of the word De Anima i. 406 b. 8, ravra ra orotyeia 
xpiriy ethnhe mAny tas yns, ‘ All these views have found approvers.’ 


2.6.  xaraBeBAnpevat, 
‘laid down and 50 established :’ cp. c. 3. §.11, xaraBeBAnpeéva was- 
Sevpara. Cp. supra, 7 euroddy maideia. 


2.6.  émapchorepifovory, 
‘are of a double character,’ partly liberal, partly illiberal. 


9.1. fore 8¢ rerrapa «.r.X. : 
povown is here separated from ypdpyara, which in Plato’s Re- 
public are included under it. 
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We may remark the form of sentence: ‘There are four;’ but 
the fourth is introduced with a qualification, réraprov go. 


adty yap dp?) ravroy, 3. 2. 
Not duors but 7 cxoAn, as is shown by the clause which follows, 
iva xat mddw elropev wept auras referring to vii. 15. §§ 1, 2, and 
perhaps to Nic. Eth. x. 6. 


drws. 3. 3. 

Either, 1) ‘the general question must be asked;’ or 2) *taking 
dAws in an emphatic sense, ‘the question must be surely’ or 
‘absolutely asked.’ In what follows § 3-6, Aristotle passes on 
to discuss the more general subjects of refreshments or relaxations, 
and returns to music in § 7. 

But ddws is only a conjecture of Victorius. All the MSS. read 
rédos, except one (P*), which reads reAevraiov. (Cp. the old trans. 
‘finaliter.") The reading réAos gives a sufficient but not a very 
good sense (‘lastly’), nor can any objection be made to it on the 
ground that the word occurs in the following line with a different 
meaning. For such false echoes are not uncommon. Cp. cvvd- 
yew, used in two senses, iv. 15. § 8, note. 


thy év ty Svayeyy oXoANy. 3. 6. 

Cp. infra § 8, ry» ev rq cxodg Siaywyyy. The two expressions 
are nearly equivalent: 1) ‘the leisure occupied in d:aywyy:’ 2) 
‘the &:ayoyy of leisure.’ It is hard to find any satisfactory phrase in 
English to express what Aristotle throughout this book terms 
dayoyn. The first sense of the word is that employment of leisure 
which becomes a gentleman (cp. mérepoy ra8eiay f madiay f Scayoyny. 
evAdyas & els mdyra rarrerat kai daiveras pereyew. 4 Te yap mada ydpow 
dvaravoeds dott, Thy 8 dvdravow dvayxaiov Adeiay elvas (ris yap dd Trav 
aéveov Avmns larpeia ris doTw) kal ryy Staywyyy dpodroyoupsvas dei ps) 
pdvoy Exe rd xaddy GAAA Kai Thy Hom infra c. 5. §§ 9, 10). Further 
it is joined with dpdmmers (c. 5. § 4. init, mpos dcaywyjy cupSddrerai re 
kai ppévnowv) and therefore seems to mean the rational or intellectual 
employment and enjoyment of leisure. It is always distinguished 
from said and dvamavois ‘amusement’ and ‘relaxation,’ which 
are properly, not ends, but only means to renewed exertion (cp. 
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Nic. Eth. x. 6. § 6); and so means to means, whereas d¢yoy?) 
and oxoAy are ends in themselves. The idea of ‘culture,’ im- 
plying a use of the intellect, not for the sake of any further end, 
but for itself, would so far correspond to d&eayeyn. 


8.8. fv ydp olovras ducywyjy elvas raw Ctevbdpwr, cy ravry rarrovew. 
év rauty, SC. Ty €y TH TXOAR Seayaryz. 
rarrovow, SC. avriy Or music. ‘They reckon music in that class of 
intellectual enjoyments which they suppose to be peculiar to freemen.’ 


8.8. ddd’ olov pév core xadeiy mi Baira Gadeinv. 

The line is not found in our Homer. There is no doubt that 
in the original Oadeinv is to be taken with daira; but it is probably 
quoted by Aristotle in reference to the Muse Thalia: and xadei» 
@aXiny is said in the same way as xaddovew dowddr in the following 
quotation. 


8.11. 9 yap pouotxd rovro sores b7Aoyv. 

i.e. ‘the fact that the ancients included music in education 
proves thus much, that they considered it a noble part of 
education’ ;—they would not have included what was purely 
utilitarian. 


4,1. of 8 Adxaves ravryy pév ov qyaproy Thy duapriay, Onpiades 8 arepyd- 
(ovrat Trois mévois, as rovro mpds avdpiay padiora ouppépor. 
‘The Lacedaemonians do not run into the error of spoiling the 
frames of their children, but they spoil their characters.’ 


4.2. re nal mpds radryy, ov8€ rovro cLevpicxovow> ovte yap éy rois GAdots 
(qgors oft” ent ray eOvav dpmpev ri avBplay dxodovOovcay rois dypwrarois, 
GAG paddov rots nyepwrépors Kai Acovradeow FOcor. 
‘And even if they train with a view to courage they do not 
attain to it; for courage is not to be found in brutal but in mild 
and lionlike natures, whether (the comparison is made) of animals 
or of barbarians.’ Cp. Plat. Rep. ii. 375 and Aristotle’s Criticism 
on this passage in the Politics vii. 7. §§ 5-8. a 


4.3. Tay nreiporixay éOvaov. 
Not ‘of Epirus,’ which would be wholly disconnected from the 
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Pontus and could hardly have been described as in this state of 
savagery, nor as in the translation ‘there are other inland tribes, 
for the Achaeans are not inland tribes (unless indeed the tribes 
‘about the Pontus’ are called continental with reference to the 
Mediterranean), but more accurately ‘other tribes on the main- 
land.’ For another mention of these cannibals in Aristotle, cp. 
Nic. Eth. vii. 5. § 2. 


p41) Tpds aoKovvras. 4. 4. 
Said for mpds py) doxotvras. But the fall of Sparta was not really 
due to the improvements of the other Hellenes in gymnastics; 
though the equal or superior military discipline of Macedon at 
last overpowered them. 


The fall and decay of Sparta is a political lesson which greatly 4, 4-7. 
impresses Aristotle, cp. notes on vii. 11. § 8 and c. 14. § 16 ff. 

So in modern times the superiority of nations has often been due 
to their superior organization. Those who organize first will be 
first victorious until others become in their turn better trained and 
prepared. By organization Frederick the Great crushed Austria, 
as she was afterwards crushed once more in 1866; again the 
military organization both of Prussia and Austria crumbled before 
Napoleon at Jena, as the French organization was in turn over- 
powered by the new military development of Germany in 1870. 
The Germans have still to prove, «ire rp revs véovs yupvafew roy 
rpéroy rovrow Suehepor, eire Te pdvov pi) mpds doxovrras aoxey. 


as Grol» é Adyos. 4. 6. 
Cp. Plato (e.g. Phaedo 87 A, Soph. 238 B) for a similar per- 
sonification of the argument. 


A warning against overstraining of the faculties in youth which @ 8, 
may be applied to the young student of modern times as well as to 
the young Olympic victor. 


catahapBdvew rip nAccias. 4. 9. 
‘To occupy,’ ‘engage,’ ‘ employ.’ 


iva Sorep dvddcupov ydvyras rois Adyots. 5. 1. 
A musical term and therefore appropriately used in speaking of 


5. 2-4. 
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music=‘ the keynote,’ ‘that what we have to say may be a sort of 
keynote to any future discussion of the subject.’ Cp. Arist. Rhet. 
iii, 14. § 1, 1414 b. 22, wal ydp of aidAnral, 3 re dy od ywou atrioces 
Touro mpoavAncarres curnay TE evdogiue, nai dv rois éwidexrincic Adyoss 
Bei ore ypadev. 

Aristotle suggests three reasons which might be given for the 
cultivation of music : 

1) wa:dvas xal dvaravoews évexa, like sleep, wine, dancing (cp. Nic. 
Eth. x. 6. § 6), amusement and relaxation being the means to 
renewed exertion. 

2) Because of its influence on character. Hence its value in 
education (sa:de/a). 

3) mpds Biaywyhy xal ppdvnory, as an end. | 

In c. 7. § 3 he speaks of music as being used for a) wa:deia, 
5) xdBapacs, c) dvayoyy; a) corresponds to 2) of c. 5 (mpis rqp 
sadeiav), c) to 3). 

This leaves 5) xd@apors to correspond to the use of music as a 


_ relaxation, and would seem to show that Aristotle gave the lower 


5. 3. 


8. 3. 


meaning to xd@apors (i.e. ‘purgation’ rather than ‘ purification’). 
Cp. c. 3. § 4, pappaxeias ydpw, and c. 7. § 4, Somep iarpeias ruxdvras 
nal xaddpoews. See note on c. 7. § 3. 


cal Gna wader pepeuvav, dos dyoivy Edperidns. 

Goettling and Bekker (in his second edition), against the au- 
thority of. the MSS. of the Politics, have altered dpa wave: into 
dvaravet, an unnecessary change, and unsupported by the MSS. ot 
Euripides, which cannot be quoted on either side ; for the citation, 
like many others in Aristotle, is inaccurate. The words referred 
to occur in Eur. Bacch. 380 :— 

8s [Bpdpios] rad exer, 
Orarevey re yopois 
pera tr avAov yeAacats, 
dromavoa re pepipvas, 
rdérrovoty auTny. 
Sc. els maida xal dvdravow understood from the words preceding. 


Reading Unvp for oimp, gathered from dmvou xai pébns supra, with 
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Bekker’s and edition, but against the authority of all the MSS. and 
of William de Moerbek. 


GAAG piy ob8€ daywyny Te matoly dppérres nal rais HAcciats awods8dva 5. 4. 
rais Totaurats. 

The particle re is not easily explained. It may be suggested 
either that 1) it should be omitted, or 2) should be changed into 
rt OF rois, or 3) that cal gpévmow should be added after it from 
the corresponding words in § 4, 4 mpds diayeyny re cupSdddAcras 
cai ppdynow. 


ovdert yap dreet mpoonxes tédos. 5. 4. 
A singular and almost verbal fancy. ‘The imperfect is opposed 
to the perfect, and therefore the immature youth is not intended 
for reason and contemplation.’ Yet the meaning of réAes is 
obscure, cp. infra §§ 12, 13, éwel 8 ev pév rp réAce oupBaiver rois 
GyOparrois GArydxis yiyver Oat. 


§§ 5-8 are a series of amopias which take the form of a sup- 5. 5-8. 
pressed dialogue. 1) But a child may learn music with a view to 
a time when he will be grown up; 2) But why should he learn 
himself? 3) He will not appreciate unless he does; 4) Then 
why should he not learn cookery? 5) And how will his morals be 
improved by playing himself rather than by hearing others 
perform? Yet infra c. 6 these cobwebs are dashed aside; and it 
is acknowledged that the truer and deeper effect of music can 
only be produced on the mind by actual practice. 

Dowep of Adxwves’ éxeivor yap ob pavOdvorres Suws Sivayrat xpivew &, 7, - 
dpbes, &s daci, rd xpnora nai rd ys) xpnoTa ray pede. 

Cp. what Plato says of the ‘timocratic man,’ in Rep. viii. 
548 E, abdadécrepdv re dei atrdv, Ry 8 eyed, elvas nal tiwoapoucdrepoy, 
iArdpovcow 84° nal deAnxoow pév, pyropixdy O° ovdapas. 

ov yap 6 Zevs avris dde: nal xbapifer rois wowrais, dAAd xal Bavavoous §, 8. 
xadovper rods Toovrous. 


In Il. i. 603 it is Apollo, not Zeus, who plays to the assembly of 
the gods. 


éxes yap tows qdovqv rwa cal rd rédos, GAN’ ov ray TuxoUcas"  (yrovrres 5. 13. 
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8¢ radrny, AapSdvovowy ws ravrny exeivyny, dda rd re TEE Tey mpdfeor 
Exe dpolopud rt, 

There is a finality about pleasure, which leads to a confusion 
with happiness. Like the greater end of life it comes after toil ; 
it is sensible to the eye or feeling; it is the anticipation of we 
know not what: no account can be given of it. ravrqy, sc. od ryy 
rvxovear, ‘the higher pleasure ;’ éxeivny, ‘the lower pleasure.’ 


5.14. 80 fy per ov» airtay x.t.d. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. vii. 13. § 6, add’ drei odx 7 airy odre hiats off efits 4 
dplorn oft’ gorw obre Bonet, od Hdoviy Scdxovor THy alrny mdvres, neovyy 
pévror wrayres. “Iows 8¢ nal Sicdxovow ovx fy olovra: ovd’ hy dy daier, 
G\Ad rHy airny’ wayra yap quae: Exec re Oetov’ addr’ eiAndace ry rov 
dvdparos kAnpovoplay al coparical A8ovai dia rd wAetoraxis Te mapaPddAew 
els atras nal mdvras peréxye atra@v 8h rd pdvas oly yrepipous eivat 
ravras povas otovra: elvas. 


5.14. ov dia ravrny pdyny, 
sc. (yrovow. 


5.17. Fre Be dxpodpevor rev pepnoeaw yiyvovrat mavres cuprabeis, ral xewpic 
Tay pulpisy ral roy peAGy array. 
i.e. ‘any imitation, whether accompanied by rhythm or song or 
not, creates sympathetic feeling.’ 


5.18. mapa ras ddnOuas duces. 
‘Near to or not far removed from their true natures,’ 


5.20. cupSeBynxe 8€ rev alcOnrav dv pev rois Maro pndes irdpyew duolopa 
Trois fOeaty, olov éy rois dirois kal rois yevorois, ddd’ év Tois dparois nptpa~ 
oxhpara yap dors TovaGra, cAd’ drt pixpdv, xal wavres rhs rosaurns ala 6n- 
Cews KoLywvovcs,, 

‘As to the senses [other than the sense of hearing], objects of 
sight alone furnish representations of ethical character ; (for figures 
are 1) objects of sight, or 2*) are of an ethical character) ; but to a 
certain extent only, and this intellectual element (though feeble) is 
common to all.’ 

The obscurity of the passage has led to the insertion of od 
before wdrres: but the construction is then abrupt and the meaning 
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thus obtained, ‘all do not participate in the sense of figure,’ would 
be a strange statement. 


dri 8 ovx fort raira duotmpara rév nOdy, adAd onpeia paddoy, &. 20. 
‘Yet such figures and colours (which have been previously called 
representations) are not really representations but more truly signs- 
and indications.’ 


ob pny GAN’ daov diaépe nai sept ry rovrev Oewpiay, det py ra 5. 21. 
Tlavowvos Gewpeiv rovs vous, dAAd ra ToAvyvbrov nay ef ris d\Aos rey 
ypaddav } trav dyaAparoromy dorly nbixés. 

Cp. Poetics 2. 1448 a. 5, UudAvyrwros pew yap xpeirrovs, Tavoewy 3¢ 
xelpovs, Atoviios 8¢ dpoious elxalev. 


é€y 8€ rois péAeow avrois. 8. ar. 
‘But though hardly discernible in painting we have the very 
expression of the feeling in music.’ 


xal rois puOpois elvat, 5. 26. 
Bekker in his 2nd edition has inserted mpds rv Wuiyxnv before 
elvaz. Cp. a reading which is confirmed by one MS. of the old 
translator, ‘cognatio ad animam.' Aretino’s translation suggests 
jpiv, but the same sense can be got out of the Greek as it stands, 
jpiy (or mpds thy Wuxnv) being supplied from riy diow rhv rpdixatryy 
or of »éoc in the previous sentence. 
For the doctrine that the soul is a harmony, cp. Plat. Phaedo 
86, 92-95; Timaeus 35, 36. 


amepyaferOat Td dex Ger, 6. 6. 


SC. rd roveiy Bavavoous. 


mpos pev Tas xpnoes Fon, mpds d€ ras pabyoes Uorepoy. 6. 6. 
Though there is no variation in the MSS., or in the old trans- 
lator, there seems to be a corruption in this passage. Susemihl 
transposes ypyoas and pabyoas. Goettling omits both. If retained 
in their present order, they must be translated as in the text, and 
may be supposed to mean that practice precedes theory. In the 
Republic practical life precedes philosophical leisure, and at the 
end of the Ethics (x. 9. § 20) Aristotle says that the sophist 


6. 7. 


6. 10. 


6.11. 


6. 15. 
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having no experience of politics cannot teach them (cp. Plat. 
Tim. 19 D). 

But a fatal objection to this way of interpreting the passage is 
the word pd6nors, which elsewhere in this chapter, and even in the 
next sentence, means ‘early education,’ not ‘mature philosophical 
speculation.’ 


Compare Plat. Rep. ii. 411. In the Laws vii. 810 he limits 
the time allowed for the study of music to three years. 


tp Ady. 
‘Speech,’ as in bk. i. 2. § ro. 


The singular outburst of intellectual life at Athens, which we 
may well believe to have arisen after the Persian War, belongs 
to a period of Greek history known to us only from the very 
short summary of Athenian history contained in a few pages 
of Thucydides. It was the age of Pindar and Simonides and 
Phrynichus and Aeschylus, of Heraclitus and Parmenides, of 
Protagoras and Gorgias. 


*Exavridy. 
A very ancient comic poet who flourished in the generation 
before Aristophanes. 


énel 8€ Tay Te Opydvey x.T.A. 

This, like many other sentences beginning with érei, is an 
anacoluthon, of which the real apodosis is to be found in the 
words &idrep ov tay eAevOepwy xpivopey civas THY épyaciay GAAd byTi- 
KwTépay. 

h rpirov dei reva Erepov. 

Three alternatives are given: 1) Shall we use all the harmonies 
and rhythms in education? 2) Shall we make the same dis- 
tinctions about them in education which are made in other uses 
of them? Or 3) Shall we make some other distinction? 

rpiroy di has been suspected. rpérov is certainly not symmetrical 
because it introduces not a third case but a subdivision of the 
second case. Yet other ‘divisions in Aristotle are unsymmetrical 
(cp. supra c. 3. § 1 and vii. 11. §§ 1-4). 
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" YOMAKGs. 7.2. 
‘After the manner of a law,’ i.e. éy rurp explained by the words 
which follow. 


7d pty nOixd rd 8¢ paxrixa 1a 8 évOovovacrixd riOévres. 7. 3. 
These distinctions are but feebly represented by modern styles ; 

the first is in some degree analogous to sacred music, the second 

to military music, and the third to the music of the dance. 


mpos GAXo pépos, 
SC. THs Wuyxns OF *rdy pedrav. 7. 3. 


rl 8€ A€yopey hy Kdbapow, viv pew Arras, mddw 8 ey ois wept 7, 3. 
sonrixis épovpev cadécrepov, 

This promise is very imperfectly fulfilled in the short allusion to 
xdBapois in Poet. c. 6. 


&d rais per rovavrats dppovias kal rois rovovros péAeos Oeréov rovs tHy 7. 6. 
Gearpixny povoixny perayespopevous cywnords. 

‘Therefore it is for such harmonies and for such melodies that 
we must establish the competitions of musical performers,’ i.e. we 
must leave such strains of art to regular performers. 


gapaxeXpwo pera, 7.7. 
trapaypwoets are explained to mean ‘ deviations from the received 
scale in music.’ 


5 8 év th wodsrelg Loxparns ov xaros THY hpvyoti povyy Karadeire: 7, Q. 
pera ris Swpicri, cal ravra ano8oxiudoas Tey Gpydywr Tov avAdp. 
This criticism of Plato appears to be just. 


cat Sire Daddfevos eyxeipnoas ev ry Swpiori mojoat S&OvpapBoy rovs 7. 11. 
pubous. 

The emendation Migovs (adopted by Bekker in his 2nd edition) 
is unnecessary. The words may also mean ‘to compose a dithy- 
ramb called the “ Fables.”’ Whether fables could be written in 
a dithyrambic form or not, the difficulty which Philoxenus ex- 
perienced was of another kind: what he found hopeless was the 
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attempt to compose dithyrambic poetry adapted to the severe 
Dorian music. 


7.15.  OnAov Ors rovrous dpous rpeis 
is abruptly expressed and possibly something may be omitted. 
The general meaning is ‘ that if there be a harmony suited to the 
young it must be tested by the three principles of education; the 
mean, the possible, the becoming.’ 


7.15, Without assuming that Aristotle wrote a complete treatise on 
.the subject of education, in which he includes gymnastic, music, 
drawing, and literature (cp. c. 3. § 1), it is hard to imagine that, if 
the work had received from his hands its present form, he would 
have broken off in this abrupt manner. 


INDEX TO THE 


A. 


Abbott, Mr. E., emendation of, 179. 
Abydos, revolution at, 202, 204. _ 
Acarnania, village communities In, 


5. 

Accusative, the remote, 32; of 
measure, 246 :—accusativus pen- 
dens, 205. 

Aetolia, village communities in, 5. 

Agathias, Epigram of, quoted, 8. 

Age for marriage in Plato and Aris- 
totle, 288. 

Agis II, King of Sparta, 95. 

Alcaeus, quoted (Fr. 50), 88. 

Alexander Aphrodisiensis, 
quoted (539 b. 12), 45. 

Alexander the Great, 95, 169. 

Alfred the Great, all old English 
institutions popularly attributed 
to, 78. 

Amasis, King of Egypt, 38. 

Amateur, the, and the artist, which 
is the better judge ? 131. 

Ambracia, foundation of, 197. 

Amphipolis, revolutions at, 193. 

Amyntas the Little (probably 
Amyntas I]), 217. 

Anacoluthon, 13, 39, 119, 125, 130, 
143, 302. 

: rete Posterior,’ quoted (71 a. 
1), I. 

Andreas, tyrant of Sicyon, 229. 

‘Anima, De,’ quoted (405 b. 8), 
2945; (412 b. 25), 214. 

Antecedent, the vague, 2, 3, 4, 25, 
32, 33; 49,.50, 66, 70, 83, 108, 112, 
121, 152, 157, 159, 160, 203, 206, 
211, 213, 237, 247, 256, 258, 259, 

° 270; the inexact, common in 
Aristotle, 26. 

Antithesis, the, of Adyos and épyoy, 
in Aristotle’s philosophy, 15. 

Aphytis, 242. 

Apodosis of a sentence, omitted, 
36, 53, 125, 132. 

VOL. I. 


126 ; 
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Apollodorus, cited, 135. 
Arcadia, 44; village communities 


in, 5. 

Archelaus, King of Macedonia, 
218, 

Archidamus III, King of Sparta, 
saying of, quoted, 275. 

Areopagus, the Council of, said by 
Aristotle (according to Plutarch) 
to have paid the sailors before 
the battle of Salamis, 196 

Aretino, Latin translation of, cited, 
160, 266, 282, 293, 301. 

Argos, admission of Perioeci to 
citizenship at, 79; the change 
of government after the first 
battle of Mantinea, 197; tyranny 
of Pheidon, 215. 

Aristides, ostracism of, 137; said 
to have extended the right of 
voting to the fourth class, after 
the battle of Salamis, 196. 

Aristophanes, quoted, Knights 
(347), 109; (372 and Schol. ad 
loc.), 733 (923), 244: Clouds 
(1286), 33 :—Thesmoph. (846), 33. 

Aristotle: begins his works with a 
general statement, 1; proceeds 
by the historical as well as by 
the analytical method, 4; his 
style praised by Cicero, 251 ; in- 
consistent in his use of language, 
7,10; sometimes states contra- 
dictory propositions without re- 
conciling them, 22, 127; gavea 
new sense to old words, 11; 
often uses pleonastic expressions, 
25, 105; fond of geographical 
digressions, 90, 271; supposed 
the inventions of arts and laws 
to have been made many times 
over, 55, 272; overmastered by 
his own logical distinctions, 107, 
184; peculiarities in his use of 
quotations, 115, 120, 159; was 
ignorant of etymology, 123; often 
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reaches common sense conclu- 
sions through casuistical dis- 
cussions, 124 :—presupposes a 
material upon which the legis- 
lator works, 9; makes psychology 
the basis of politics, 16; has no 
idea of a nation in the higher 
sense, 44; thought that there 
could not be a permanent di- 
vision between rulers and ruled, 
45 ; recognised the attractiveness 
of socialistic schemes, 53; as- 
cribed social evils rather to 
human nature than to faulty in- 
stitutions, 53; had not so wide 
a conception of the state as 
‘Plato, 59; believed that even 
the best state must be limited by 
certain conditions, 60; his con- 
clusion as to the identity of the 
state, 112; wavers between two 
views of the state, an ideal and 
an ordinary, 113; his doctrine of 
‘collective wisdom,’ 129, 130, 131, 
142; his succession of states, 
142; accepts democracy only as 
a necessity, 143; his views re- 
specting the relation of the good 
citizen to the good man, 147; 
understood the connexion be- 
tween the judicial and political 
institutions of a country, 182; 
weakness of his political philo- 
sophy, 240 :—inconsistent in his 
statements respecting the origin 
of monarchy, 6, 139, 215 :—en- 
tertained a prejudice against 
money, 30; was perplexed be- 
tween its usefulness and its 
uselessness, ib.; did not ob- 
serve the advantages of usury, 
34; attempts to make a differ- 
ence in kind between the legiti- 
mate and illegitimate use of ex- 
change, 31 :—wishes to discrim- 
inate between the artisan and 
the household slave, 14; thought 
slavery just, when based on the 
natural superiority of the master, 
19, 20 :—attributed sex to plants, 
4; believed that insects were 
vermiparous, 25 :—recognises a 
common principle in organic and 
inorganic nature, 15; supposes 
throughout nature that the lower 
exists for the higher, 26, 33; 
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infers the existence of a superior 
and inferior in nature from the 
analogy of the soul, 38 :—divides 
quantity into continuous and 
discrete, 15:—his feeling to- 
wards Plato one of respect, 60; 
his criticisms of Plato generally 
inaccurate, 42, 55, 56, 65, 156, 
265, 290; argues (against Plato) 
that political and domestic rule 
differ in kind, 2; that there can- 
not be a common idea of virtue, 
39 ; that slaves may be conversed 
with, 40; supposes that crimes 
will be more frequent in Plato’s 
Republic because relationships 
will be unknown, 49, 51; that 
incestuous loves would be per- 
mitted, 49; that chastity would 
be destroyed by communism, 53; 
that danger will arise because 
the rulers are always the same, 
57; that there could be no in- 
dividual happiness in Plato’s 
Republic, 58; that the state of 
the ‘Laws’ would be imprac- 
ticable, owing to the number of 
the citizens, 60 ; that it wouldbe 
impossible to manage the two 
households, 63; complains that 
Plato has not defined the position 
of the lower classes, 58; that he 
has neglected the question of 
foreign policy, 60; that he has 
not provided against over-popu- 
lation, 62; thinks that in the 
“Laws’ more space is given to 
laws than to the constitution, 
59 :—feebleness of his criticisms 
on the Spartan constitution, 87 ; 
appears to assume that Lycurgus 
was the author of all the Spartan 
institutions, 78, 81; seems to 
have supposed that Lycurgus 
lived after the Messenian Wars, 
81; censures the Spartan law- 
giver for encouraging ambition 
and avarice in his citizens, 86, 
88; regards the Spartan legis- 
lation as pre-Dorian and bor- 
rowed from Minos, 89 :—agrees 
with Ephorus in his account of 
the Cretan constitution, 90:— 
superficial in his criticisms on 
Carthage, 95:—believed that 
Solon was the creator of the 
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Athenian Democracy, Io1, 169; 
classes Pericles among the dem- 
agogues, 101 :—was impressed by 
the antiquity and sameness of 
Egyptian institutions, 272. 

Arrhibaeus, King of the Lynces- 
tians, 218. 

Artapanes, conspiracy of, 220. 

Artifices, political, 171. 

Artisan, the, and the household 
slave, not clearly discriminated 
by Aristotle, 14; the contrast 
drawn by him between them, 40. 

Artist, fhe and the amateur, which 
is the better judge ? 131. 

Athens, law at, providing for the 
maintenance of the children of 
citizens who had fallen in battle, 
75; the outburst of intellectual 
life after the Persian War, 302 ; 
the payment of the dicasteries, 
70 ; the democracy (in Aristotle’s 
opinion) first created by Solon, 
101 ; part played by the sailors 
in establishing the democracy, 


104. 
Autophradates, Satrap of Lydia, 69. 


B. 


Bekker, 22, 61, 62, 65, 120, a 136, 
139, 144, 146, 147, 153, 164, 180, 
183, 186, 187, 222, 224, 234, 246, 
249, 253, 254, 255, 259, 261, 263, 
269, 278, 280, 286, 298, 2 

Bentham, how far justified in his 
condemnation of Usury Laws, 


34- 

Bernays, 10, 15, 19, 20, 23, 25» 26, 
28, 31, 38, 39, 43, 51; 54, 56, 60, 
69, 76, 77, 87, 89, 93, 95, 108, 114, 
117, 123, 132, 135, 136, 137, 138, 
146, 251. 

Bojesen, 69. 

Broughton, 264. 

Burke, quoted, 9, 124, 125, 126, 

276. 


27 
Butler, quoted, 26. 
Bywater, Mr., conjecture of, 138. 


C. 


Camerarius, 37, 108. 

Carthage, superficial character of 
Aristotle’s criticisms upon, 95 ; 
inconsistencies in_ his. state- 
ments, 232; meaning of his re- 
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mark that offices were sold there, 
99; the Carthaginian institutions 
not really like the Spartan, 95; 
nature of the Carthaginian mag- 
istracies, 97. 

Cavalry, the use of, among the 
Greeks, 172. 

pies war between, and Eretria, 


204. 

Chares, the Athenian general, 203. 

Charicles, part played by, among 
the Thirty at Athens, 202. 

Chanilaus, King of Sparta, 232. 

Charondas, the legislation of, 102; the 
fragments of his laws in Stobaeus 
and Diodorus, not genuine, 103. 

Chios, revolution at, 205. 

Cicero, praises the style of ie 
251 :—quoted, De Off. (i. 17), 6 
De Rep. (i. 34), 124; (ii. 23), 633 
Tusc. Disp. (i. 14), 16. 

Cinadon, conspiracy of, 206. 

Cleisthenes, the Athenian, 109, 136, 
243. 

— tyrant of Sicyon, 209. 

Cleopatra, widow of Perdiccas I], 
218. 

Codrus, King of Athens, 216. 

*Coelo, De,’ quoted (295 a. 30), 20. 

Collective wisdom, Aristotle’s doc- 
trine of, 129, 130, 131, 142. 

Colonization, has saved England 
from revolution, 99. 

Common meals, the, (at Sparta) 
originally a military institution, 
88; (in Italy) not mentioned by 
any ancient writer except Aris- 
totle, 271. 

Communistic usages, (ancient), often 
survive among the lower classes, 
8 


9. 

Communities, religious, frequency 
of quarrels among, 54. 

— Village, survival of, in Hellas, 5. 
Construction, unsymmetrical, 126. 
Coraes, 37, 70, 255, 264, 280. 
Corruption at Carthage, 99. 

Cosmi, the, (in Crete), criticisms 
of Aristotle upon, 91, 93; tenure 
of their office, 93. 

Cotys, King of the Odrysians in 
Thrace, 219. 

Crete, 55; why free from slave insur- 
rections, 79:—Cretan common 
tables, The, description of, in 
Dosiades, 91:—Cretan institu- 
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tions, Aristotle’s account of, agrees 
with that of Ephorus, go. 

Ctesias, always mentioned by Aris- 
totle in terms of distrust, 220. 

Cyclopes, the, 6. 

Cypselidae, the, duration of their 
power, 230. 

Cypselus, said (in the Oeconomics) 
to have taken the whole wealth 
of his subjects by taxation, 225. 

Cyrene, 243. 

Cyrus, Aristotle’s account of, dif- 
ferent from that of Herodotus, 
221. 


D. 


Daphnaeus, of Syracuse, 199. 

Darius, son of Xerxes, 220. 

Dative of the instrument, 10, 136, 
209; of the manner, 167; of 
reference, 281 :—after rnv avrny, 
158; after deriv, 237; after 
Umepreivet, 238. 

Delphi, revolution at, 195. 

Delphian Knife, 4. 

Democracy, only accepted by Aris- 
totle as a necessity, 143; is not 
(as Aristotle supposed) free from 
the danger of dissension, 187. 

Demosthenes, quoted, (383. 4), 131 ; 
(489. 20), 85; relates (460) that 
the city repaid money borrowed 
by the Thirty, r1o. 

Derdas, prince of Elimeia, 217. 

Dialogue, suppressed, instances of, 
in the Politics, 127, 141. 

Diodorus Siculus, ignorant of Italian 


geography, 190. 
Diogenes Laertius, quoted, (v. 1, 
§ 1), 73. 


Dion, 221, 222, 223; said by Plu- 
tarch to have been made a Spar- 
tan citizen, 84. 

Dionysius the Elder, stories of the 
excessive taxation imposed by 
him on his subjects, 225; de- 
scription of his character by Cor- 
nelius Nepos, 228; duration of 
his power, 231. 

Dionysius the Younger, 209, 222, 
223; description of his character 
in the Aristotelian ‘ Polities,’ 228 ; 
duration of his power, 231. 

Dionysius (of Halicarnassus), men- 
tions the great reputation of Theo- 
dectes as a rhetorician, 21. 


INDEX 1. 


Diophantus, 70. 

Dislocations in the Politics, 36. 

Dittographies, the so-called, in the 
Politics, 132. 

Dosiades, quoted, 89, 91. 

Doxander, of Mitylene, not men- 
tioned in Thucydides, 195. 

Draco, proverbial for the severity 
of his legislation, 104. 


E. 


Ecphantides, 302. 

Egypt, effect produced by the an- 
tiquity and sameness of, on the 
Greek mind, 272. 

Election, double, futility of, 66. 

Elis, election of the Senate at, 203. 

English constitution, the, the 
growth of accident, 64. 

Epaminondas, united the Arcadian 
villages to form the city of Mega- 
lopolis, 5, 44; his invasion of 
Sparta, 80. 

Ephoralty, the, the institution of, 
attributed by Aristotle both to 
Lycurgus and to Theopompus, 
78, 224:—Ephors, the; mode 
of their election unknown, 85. 

Ephorus, agrees with Aristotle in 
his account of the Cretan consti- 
tution, 90; states that Zaleucus 
fixed by law the penalties for 
crimes, 102. 

Epidamnus, revolution at, 185. 

Epitadeus, said to have been the 
author of the law at Sparta 
allowing the alienation of pro- 
perty, 82, 83. 

Eretria, war between, and Chalcis, 

204. 
Ethics, the Eudemian, quoted (ii. 


If. § 2), 278 ; (vii. 9. § 4), 37 :— 
the N Nicommeants, Baye (i. I. 
§1), 13 (6. § ), (6. §2), 
107, 184; (6. & 0) 46; (7. 
21), 158; (8. § 2), 252 :—(ii. 3. 
10), 229; (5 p t4) 114 ; (6. 
14), 28; (7. se @, Popa 8, 11), 
12 5 ), 6 9), 
(ili. 5. § 17); 39 ow 5. $0), 
45; (ib. § 11), 29; (ib, § 17), 
ae ie § 8), prs 7 Aa), 


INDEX I. 


138 :—(vii. 6. § 7), 103 ie 4 


5 (13 * 300; (14 , 
254:—(viii. 1. § 4), 20; (9. §§ 1-3), 
20; (10, § 2), 216; (ib. 5), 38, 


294 (ib. § 14), 293 

Ethiopians, 154. 

Eubulus, tyrant of Atarneus, 69. 

Euripides; story of his having 
Decamnichus scourged, 219 :— 
quotations showing a sophistic 
or humanistic feeling, 12 ; cited, 
(Aeol. fr. 16), 115 ; (Andr, 595), 
80; (Bacch. 380), 298 ; (Suppl. 
238), 168; Medea, scholia on 
(1. 613), 165. 

Europe, extent of, according to 
Aristotle’s conception, 264. 

Evagoras, tyrant of Salamis in 
Cyprus, 218. 

Exchange, Aristotle’s two kinds of, 
31. 

F, 


Fallacy, the, of ovv@eots and d:ai- 
peots, 46. 
G. 


‘“Generatione Animalium, De,’ 
quoted (732, b. 10), 25; (743, b 
24), 53. 

Genitive, the partitive, 120, 122, 
150, 186, 252; the epexegetic, 
126; of respect, 245 ; of value, 
192; after xpivew, 160. 

Giphanius, 230. 

- Goethe, quoted, 10, 129. 

Goods, the threefold "sivision of, 
not peculiar to Aristotle, 252. 

Gorgias of Leontini, 39, 108. 

erie 4, 26, 201, 230, 271, 287, 
298, 301. 

Greeks, the, limited the divine by 
the human, 7. 

Grote, 67, 82, 84, IOI, 109, 190, 229. 


H. « 


Hallam, 228. 

Hanno, conspiracy of, 206. 

Harmodius and Aristogeiton, con- 
spiracy of, 217. 

Hebdomé (the battle of), meaning 
of the word, 191. 
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Heliaea, the, at Epidamnus, 186. 

Hellas, 51 ; village communities in, 
53a federation of, why impos- 
sible, 264. 

Hendiadys, 25. 

Heraclea (in Pontus), 263; revolu- 
tions at, 198:—(?in Trachis), 204. 

Heracleides, one of the assassins 
of Cotys, 219. 

Heracleides Ponticus, 232, 242. 

Hermae, the mutilation of the, 77. 

Hermeas, the friend of Aristotle, 69. 

Herodotus, asserts that Tisamenes 
and Hegias were the only for- 
eigners to whom rights of citizen- 
ship at Sparta were granted, 82; 
is fond of geographical digres- 
sions, 90; censured by Aristotle 
in the Historia Animalium, 221 : 
—quoted, (i. 191) 1113; (ib. 196), 
67; (ii. a) 38 ; (iil. 74)s 435 
(iv. 180), 48; (v. 49), 138; (vi. 
57), 83; (vii. 16), 435 (ib. 50), 
773 (ix. 2), 265; (ib. 122), 264. 

Hesychius, 4, 274. 

Heyne, C. G., 271. 

Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse, 230. 

Hierocles (the philosopher), quoted, 


127. 

Hildenbrand, 259. 

Hipparinus, the father of Dion, 203. 

Hippodamus of Miletus, 67, 70- 
74; possessed great legislative 
Ingenuity, 75 ; not really the first 
proposer of the law that the 
children of citizens slain in battle 
should be brought up at the 
public expense, 75 :—the Frag- 
ments of, not genuine, 69; trans- 
lated, 71-73. 

‘Historia Animalium,’ quoted (489, 
b. 8), 33. 

Homer, quoted (Il. xiii. 359), 18; 
(Odyssey, 11. 365), 51; (Hymn 
to Apollo, 250), 264 :—quotations 
from, not found in our Text, 138, 
296. 

Humanistic or Sophistic feeling in 
Greek Poetry, 12. 

Hybrias the Cretan, the Scolium of, 


79- 
Hyperbolus, ostracism of, 137. 


I. 
Inconsistencies in the Politics, 63, 
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78, 90, 95, 101, 166, 169, 224, 232, 
256, 260. 

Inscription found in Crete, 214. 

Inventions, the, of arts and laws, 
supposed by Plato and Aristotle 
to have been made many times 
over, 55, 272. 

Iphiades, 204. 

Isocrates, the teacher of Theo- 
dectes, 21; quoted (Panath. 
276), 293. 

Italy, 270. 


J. 


Jason of Pherae, sayings ascribed 


to, 115. 

Judicial and political institutions, 
connexion between, 181. 

Justin, 206 ; quoted (xix. 2), 98. 


K. 


Knife, The Delphian, 4. 
Knights, the, in the Athenian con- 
stitution, 102. 


L. 


Lacedaemon ; unwillingness of the 
Lacedaemonians to conform to 
circumstances, 64; the rapid de- 
cline in their numbers, 83, 84; 
theirimmorality,84; theiravarice, 
88; said by ancient writers to 
have been without education, 293; 
had an element of communism in 
their customs, 52, 55; all their 
institutions popularly ascribed to 
Lycurgus, 78; (according to 
Herodotus) rarely conferred citi- 
zenship on foreigners, 83; the 
double kingship, 87; the quarrels 
of the kings, 1b.; the common 
meals originally a military insti- 
tution, 88. , 

Laconia, village communities in, 5. 

Lambinus, 236, 246, 249, 268, 272, 
274. 

Lassalle, 40. 

Latin Version, the old, see William 
of Moerbeke. 

Laveleye, E., quoted, 26. 

Law, importance of unwritten, in 
ancient times, 145. 

Leonides of Tarentum, epigram of, 
quoted, 109. 

Leuctra, battle of, 83, 275, 283. 
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Livy, quoted (xxxiii. 46), 98. 

Locri, (in Italy), seized by Diony- 
sius the younger, 2009. 

Logic, Aristotle greatly influenced 
by, 107, 184. ; 

Lucian, quoted (Pro Lapsu inter 
Salut. § 7), 226. 

Lycophron, 126. 

Lycurgus, 67, 77, 78, 81, 82, 87; 
(according to Aristotle and Eph- 
orus,) copied the legislation of 
Minos, 89, 90 ; supposed by Aris- 
totle to have gone to Crete before 
he gave laws to S 88 ; said 
(by Ephorus) to have been con- 
temporary with Homer, 102 ; 
Aristotle’s statement that he be- 
longed to the middle class, 168. 

Lygdamis, tyrant of Naxos, 201. 

Lysander, 88; conspiracy of, 185, 
206. 


M. 


Machiavelli, quoted, 227, 229. 

Magistracies, the, of 5, 100, and 104 
at Carthage, 97. 

Magistrates, the, of Lacedaemon 
and Carthage, how distinguished, 


107. 
‘Magna Moralia,’ quoted (1179 b. 


39), 10. 
Malthus, quoted, 62, 288. 
Manin, Daniel, a saying of, quoted, 


Mantinea, the first battle of, 197 ; 
the second, 82, 275, 283; repre- 
sentative government at, 239; 
why said to have been under a 
democracy, 240. 

Manuscripts of the Politics, cited, 
5, 8, 13, 26, 29, 37, 42, 51, 61, 62, 
65, 69, 96, 100, 105, 120, 121, 124, 
136, 139, 140, 141, 144, 145, 146, 
148, 149, 159, 164, 167, 180, 186, 
187, 188, 204, 211, 214, 220, 223, 
224, 230, 235, 236, 237, 245, 246, 
263, 265, 268, 271, 272, 273, 274, 
276, 278, 280, 282, 287, 288, 290, 
291, 293, 294, 295, 298, 299, 301. 

Massalia, 202. 

Mazzini, a saying of, quoted, 61. 

Megalopolis, foundation of, 5, 44. 

Megara, revolutions at, 178, 1869, 
199. 
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Merit, importance of opening a 
career to, 119. 

Metaphysics, quoted, (980 a. 22), 1; 
(991a. 22), 58; (995a. 3), 78; 
ee ee ea 
1038 a. 35), 141; (1072b. 26), 
254; (1074 b. 1), 260; (ib. 8), 55. 

‘ Meteorologica,’ quoted (346 a. 10), 


43. 
Method, both the historical and the 
analytical, employed by Aristotle, 


4. 

Midas, the story of, 30. 

Mill, quoted, 25, 28, 66, 100, 212. 

Minos, the laws of, 89. 

Mithridates, 221. 

Mnason, the Phocian, said by 
Timaeus to have been a friend 
of Aristotle, 196. 

Moerbeke, William of, see William 
of Moerbeke. 

Monarchy, Aristotle’s different 
theories respecting the origin of, 
6, 139, 215:—the ‘barbarian ;’ 
Aristotle’s account of, inconsis- 
tent, 166. 

Money, Aristotle’s account of, 30. 

Miiller, O., quoted, 62, 186, 245. 

Muretus, 61. 

Musonius, fragment of, quoted, 289. 

Myron, tyrant of Sicyon, 229. 


N. 


Nature, can design be attributed 
to? 26. 

Nicocles, (according to Diodorus) 
the name of the eunuch who 
assassinated Evagoras, 218. 


O. 


Oaths of hostility, taken by states, 
234. 

Oenophyta, battle of, 189. 

Oligarchies, the, of Greece worse 
than the democracies, 171. 

Oncken, 12, 92. 

Oreus, the later name of Hestiaea, 
192. 

Organization, importance of, 297. 

Orthagoras, tyrant of Sicyon, 229. 

Ostracism, 136. 

Ovid, 30. 

Oxylus, the law of, 242. 


Zit 


P. 


Parrhon, one of the assassins of 
Cotys, 219. 

Partheniil, story of the, 205. 

‘Partibus Animalium, De,’ quoted 
(687 a. 21), 13. 

Paul, Emperor of Russia, saying 
attributed to, 226. 

Paveenias called by Aristotle‘ King,’ 
185. 

— the assassin of Philip, 218. 

Peisistratus, acquisition of the ty- 
ranny by, 199; said to have been 
summoned before the Areopagus, 
229 :—Peisistratidae, the, duration 
of their power, 230. 

Penthelidae, the, of Mitylene, 219. 

Penthilus, 219. 

Periander of Corinth and Periander 
of Ambracia, 197. 

-—— of Ambracia, assassination of, 
217. 

Pericles, improvements made by, 
at Athens (B.C. 444), 74; classed 
by Aristotle among the dema- 
gogues, IOI. 

Perioeci, the, (of Crete) meaning of 
the term, 79; why said by Aris- 
totle to have retained the laws of 
Minos, 89. 

Perizonius, 120. 

Phalaecus, son of Onomarchus, the 
Phocian leader, 94. 

Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigentum, 


215. 

Phaleas of Chalcedon, 67. 

Pheidon the Corinthian, 62. 

— King or tyrant of Argos, 62, 
215. 

Philemon, quotations from, 12. 

Philip, King of Macedonia, 217. 

Philoxenus, 303. 

Photius, 102. 

Phreattys, the court of, 180. 

Phrynichus, part played by, among 
the Four Hundred, 202. 

Piraeus, why more democratic than 
Athens, 194; laid out by Hippo- 
damus, 73. 

Plants, sex attributed to, by Plato 
and Aristotle, 4. 

Plato, attributed sex to plants, 4; 
made psychology the basis of 
politics, 16; thought that the 
division between ruler and ruled 
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should be permanent, 45 ; aimed 
(in the Republic) at an almost 
impossible strictness in the re- 
lation of the sexes, 53 ; supposed 
the inventions of arts and laws 
to have been made many times 
over, 55; did not consider the 
question of slavery, 59; had a 
wider conception of the state than 
Aristotle, 59 :—the Republic in- 
adequately summarised by Aris- 
totle, ib. :—criticised by Aristotle, 
2, 39, 40, 47, 48, 50, 51, 54, 56, 
57, 58, 59, 60, 64, 65, 103, 156, 
265, 270, 290, (see Aristotle) :— 
quoted, Alcibiades I, 131 E, 50 :— 
Gorgias, 515, 516, 101 :— Hip- 
ias (The Lesser), 368A, 73:— 
ws i. 634 D, 78: 11. 657, 272: 
iii. 677 foll., 55; 680, 6; 691, 873 
692, 85: iv. 712, 64: v. 731E, 
53; 738 D, 261 ; 747 D, 264: vi. 767 
A, 105 ; ib. C, 74 ; 776 C, 78; 777, 
41; 778 D, 275; 780, > Vill. 
845 A, 53: Xii. 951, 162 :—Meno, 
73,393; 95 E, 5§0:—Phaedo, 63 D, 
243 :—Phaedrus, 250 D, 18 :— 
Politicus, 259A, 131; 1b.C, 2 ; 263 
D, 26; 278D,15; 301 E, 122 :— 
Republic, i. 349, 350, 28; ii. 370 C, 
78; 371 B, 29; 374,453 375E, 
265 ; 378, 291: iv. 423 A, 47 ; ib. 
E, 214; 435E, 264: v. 463E, 
47; 469 B, 21: vi. 495 A, B, I1: 
vill. 544 D, 100; 548 E, 299; 
556D, 214: x. 601 D, E, 1185 
607 C, 138:—Sophist, 222 C, 
26:—Symposium, 191 D, 165 ; 193 
A, 44:—Theaetetus, 154 A, 77; 
174 A, 37 ; 182 A, 11 :—Timaeus, 
19 B, 55; 24C, 264. 

Pleonastic expressions and repe- 
titions, 25, 105, 138, 160, 163, 211, 
235, 238, 253, 268, 278. 

Plot, the Popish, 77. 

Plutarch, quoted (Agesilaus, 31), 82; 
(Agis, 5),83; (Cleomenes, 10), 168; 
(Dio, 7), 84; (Lycurgus, 3), 169 ; 
(ib. 26), 86; (Solon, 20), 167: 
(Apophth. Lac. 215 D), 118 ; (tb. 
219 A), 275. 

Poetics, The, quoted (1448 a. 5), 
301; (1451 a. 3), 2615 (1454 dD. 
10), 170. 

Political and judicial institutions, 
connexion between, 181. 


INDEX 7. 


Political discoveries, danger of re- 
warding, 77. 

Politics, The, written not earlier 
than 336 B.C., 218, 222; probably 
unfinished, 260, 304; dislocations, 
36; unfulfilled promises, 41, 63, 
66, 93, 181, 272, 303; genuine- 
ness or spuriousness of II, c. 12, 
103; the references to other works 
of Aristotle, possibly interpola- 
tions, 45; passages remarkable 
for smoothness and regularity, §4 ; 
repetitions, 226; inconsistencies, 
63, 78, 90, 95, I01, 166, 169, 
224, 232,256, 260; variations inthe 
use of language, 223; casuistry, 
124; suppressed dialogue, 127; 
the supposed dittographies, 132 ; 
references to discussions not 
found in the present text, 151; 
erroneous additions of numbers, 
230; unsymmetrical divisions, 
302; irregularities in the order of 
discussion of subjects, 188; cha- 
racter of Book VI, 234, 247; 
general inaccuracy of style, 244 ; 
passages omitted or altered by 
those who change the order of the 
books, ib.; opening chapters of 
Book VII, 251. 

‘ Polities,’ The, quoted, (1559 b. 28), 
i (1568 a. 11), 271; (ib. b. 19), 
2 


Polybius, quoted, (vi. 45), 88, 935 
(ib. 56), 99. 

Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, 225. 

Postgate, 287. 

Prior and posterior, 7, 9, 107. 

Promises, unfulfilled, in the Politics, 
41, 63, 66, 93, 181, 272, 303. 

Proverbiorum Centuria, quoted, 4. 

Pseudo-Demosthenes, quoted (1460, 
26), 36. 

Psychology, made the basis of 
ee by Aristotle and Plato, 
16. 


Pythagorean brotherhoods, 54. 
Pythagoreans, the, used the term 
dyrirerrovOds in an ethical sense, 45. 


Q. 
Quantity, divided into continuous 
and discrete by Aristotle, 15. 
Quotations, Aristotle’s use of, 115, 
120, 159:—from Homer, not found 
in our text, 139, 296 
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R. 


References, the, in the Politics to 
other works of Aristotle, possibly 
insertions, 45:—to discussions 
not found in the present work, 
161. 

Reorganization, effects of, on a 
state, 244. 

Revolutions, arise from a combin- 
ation of great political causes, 
and small personal reasons, 194. 

Rhetoric, The, quoted, (1355 b. 4), 
10; (1359 b. 31), 36; (1360 a. 23), 
2123 (1361 a. 10), Bo; (1365 b. 19), 
515; (1368 b. 7), 145; (1371 b. 18), 
53; (1373 a. 26), 116; (1376, b. 10), 
126; (1378 a. 6), 212; (1379 b. 2), 
265; (1397 b. 31), 217; (1399 a. 7), 
21; (1400 b. 21), 104; (1402 b. 26), 
13; (1408 b. 20), 109; (1414 b. 22), 
298; (1419 a. 31), 84. 

Rhodes, said by Strabo to have 
been built by Hippodamus of 
oa 73; revolutions in, 189, 
19 

Riese, 118. 

Roman Law, allowed a verdict of 

‘non liquet,’ 75- 

Royalty, the different theories of 
Aristotle respecting the origin of, 
6, 139, 215. 


S. 


Samos, works of Polycrates at, 225 ; 
Samian colonists at Zancle, 192. 

Sardanapalus, 220. 

Sanya 70. Bo, 

Schlosser, 4, 151, 169, 2 

Schmidt, 264. as 

Schneider, 56, 69, 120, 144, 228, 
240, 263, 280. 

Schémann, Io1. 

Scylax, 281. 

Sentences, irregular,24; condensed, 


241. 

Serf, the, contrasted with the ar- 
tisan by Socialist writers, 40. 

Service, domestic, 40. 

Seuthes, the Thracian, 221. 

Sex, attributed to plants by Plato 
and Aristotle, 4. 

Shakspere, quoted, (M. of V. i. 3), 
34; (R. II, iii. 4), 136. 

Sicyon, the tyrants of, 229. 

Simos, 204. 
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Sirra, 219. 

Slave, the household, how distin- 
guished by Aristotle from the 
artisan, 14, 40. 

Slavery, opinion of Aristotle respec- 
ting, 19; condemned by some of 
the Greek poets, 11; not suf- 
ficiently discussed by Plato, 
59 :—Slavery in Crete, 79. 

Smith, Adam, 28. 

Socialism, fallacies of, 128. 

Socrates, 2, 39, 45, 49, 50, 56; 
spoken of as though he were the 
chief speaker in the ‘ Laws,’ 58. 

Solon, 77, 78 ; the law of, limiting ac- 
quisition of land, 68 -—forbidding 
neutrality in a sedition, 167 ; be- 
lieved by Aristotle to have foun- 
ded the Athenian Democracy, 
101, 169 ; supposed by Aristotle 
to have belonged to the middle 
class, 168 :—quoted, (fr. 4), 102 ; 
(5), 169; (25), 291. 

Sophistic or humanistic feeling in 
Greek Poetry, 12. 

‘ Sophistici Elenchi,’ quoted, (174 b. 
32), 126; (177 a. 33), 47- 

Sophocles, quoted, (Aj. 650), 284; 
(Oed. Tyr. 1286), 78. 

Sosicrates, quoted, 79, 90. 

Soul, the analogy of the, used by 
Aristotle to show the existence 
of a superior and inferior through- 
out nature, 38. 

Sparta, see Lacedaemon. 

Spengel, 9, 184, 268. 

Stahr, 15, 93, 136, 277. 

State, the; Aristotle’s answer to 
the question, What makes the 
identity of the state? 112; he 
hesitates between two concep- 
tions of the state, an ideal and 
an ordinary, 113. 

States, succession of, in Aristotle 
and Plato, 142; Austin’s classifi- 
cation of, 155 

Stephen, Sir J. F., quoted, 9. 

St. Hilaire, 232. 

Stobaeus, quoted (xlv. 304), 103. 

Strabo, denies that the Spartan in- 
stitutions were derived from 
Crete, 90 :—quoted, (vi. 260), 1025 
(x. 482), 102. 

Suidas, 21, 102. 

Susemihl, 15, 43, 93, 118, 148, 150, 
159, 164, 174, 176, 207, 210, 222, 
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246, 256, 259, 280, 284, 287, 290, 
293, 301. 

Sybaris, foundation and destruction 
of, 192. 

Sylburg, 230. 

Syracuse, revolutions at, 190, 193:— 
Aristotle’s statements respecting 
the constitutional changes at, 
after the defeat of the Sicilian ex- 

edition, not in accord with 

hucydides, 197 :—the ‘time 
when the Syracusans were well 
governed,’ 222. 


T. 


Tacitus, quoted (Ann. i. 3), 1275 
(ib. xi. 24), 209. 

Tarentum, 52, 245; changes of 
government at, 190 :—defeatof the 
Tarentines by the Iapygians, 190. 

Teichmiiller, 259. 

Telecles, the Milesian, 173. 

Thales, the philosopher, 37 :—(pro- 
bably) the Cretan poet, 102. 

Theagenes, of Megara, 199. 

Theban history, Aristotle imper- 
fectly acquainted with, 204. 

Themistocles, ostracism of, 137. 

Theodectes, 21. 

Theodorus, the actor, 291. 

Theognis, quoted, (535),18; (1091), 
265 ; a line cited (227), which is 
also found in Solon, 27. 

Theophrastus, quoted, (Hist. Plant. 
i. 2. § 3); 30 

Theopompus, King of Sparta, 78, 
224. 

Thibron, 283. 

Thomas Aquinas, 276. 

Thrasybulus, brother of Hiero, 222. 

Thrasydaeus, the Eunuch who as- 
sassinated Evagoras, 218. 

Thucydides, quoted for the exist- 
ence of village communities in 
ancient Hellas, 5 ; his use of the 
antithesis of Adyos and épyov, 15; 
his account of the Lesbian War 
not inconsistent with that of 
Aristotle, 195 :—quoted, (i. 18), 
221; (ib. 77), 106; (ib. 131), 84; 
(ib. 137), 66; (ii, 20), 272; (ib. 
37), 145 ; (ib. 39), 283; (ib. 4o), 
130, 167 ; (ib. 45), 1185 (ib. 60), 
212; (ill. 37), 76, 163. 
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Thurii, foundation of, 74; revolu- 
tions at, 192, 207. 

Thurot, 164. 

Timoleon, 204. 

Timophanes, the brother of Timo- 
leon, 204. 

Topics, quoted, (105 b. 30), 133. 

Troezenians, oracle given to the, 


287. 
Tyrtaeus, quoted, (fr. 3), 224. 


U. 


United States, the, double election 
of the senate in, 66. 

Usury, why condemned by Aris- 
totle, 30 ;—Usury Laws, how far 
justified, 34. 


V. 


Victorius, 159, 177, 224, 295. 
Village, the, a colony of the family, 


5, 9. 

Village Communities, 44; survival 
of, in Hellas, 5. 

Vitruvius, quoted, 273, 276. 


W. 


Wallace, M., quoted (‘Russia’), 5. 
William of Moerbeke, 5, 8, 13, 26, 
29, 42, 52, 76, 96, 124, 159, 164, 
167, 180, 204, 224, 235, 237 254, 
257, 266, 271, 293, 294, 295, 299, 
301. 
x: 


Xenophanes, quoted, 155. 
Xenophon, quoted, (Cyropaedia, vii. 
5. $73), 18; (Hellen. i. 6. § 14), 
21; (vi. 5.§ 28), 81; (Hiero, c. 9. 
§ 5), 211 ; (Memorab. i. 2. §9), 45 ; 
(iii. 4. § 12), 2; (ib. 6. § 10), 141; 
(Oec. c. 9. § 4), 273; (Resp. Lac. 


c. 6. §§ 1, 3, 4), 53- 
Xerxes, 220. 


Z. 


Zaleucus, affirmed by Ephorus to 
have fixed by law the penalties of 
crimes, 102; a saying of, quoted, 
103; the fragments of his laws 
in Stobaeus and Diodorus not 
genuine, ib. 

Zeller, 169. 


INDEX TO THE NOTES. II. 


A. 


dyw (ov yap €Bédew avrov dyew thy 
"Apyo, lil. 13, § 16), 1353 («ai dia 
rav ebay cpoiws 7xOat, Vil. 15, § 7), 
286. 

atu (dre wep atug dv Sonep ev merrois, 
i, 2, § 10), 8. 

GOAnrns (dOAnras efvar airovs rav 
epyav, vi. 7, § 3), 247. 

aOpvos (aOpca ypr Stavepecr, vi. 5, § 8), 
245. 

aipeots (mpds tas pacravas Kal Hy 
aipeow thy rouray, i. 8, § 5), 25; 
(mas 8et rroceioBar ry aipeaty, V. 9, 
§ 2), 212. 

aipéw (alpouvra: Sé xat mpeaBevrai, iv. 
15, § 3), 175. 

dxocpia (r6 ris dxocpias ray Suvarov, 
li. 10, § 14), 94. 

Dros (cupBaive: 3: rovro Kat repr 
ras dAXas ronretas, Vv. 9, § 8), 213 ; 
(xai sept rds GAXas moXtreias npiv 
reOewpnrat mpérepoy, vil. 4, § 1), 


250. 

duo (cat rd €€ apdoiv, iv. 15, § 20), 
179. 

dvadoyos (ov pny Trois avioots Umapyxes 
dyddoyov, v. I, § 11), 186. 

“Avdpror (€v rois "Avdpioss, ii. 9, § 20), 
8 


dyrumdo w (rd looy rd avrirerrovOds, 
li, 2, § 4), 44- : 

avurrevOuvos (rd peréxery dravras Tous 
woXiras Scot avurevOvva, iv. 4, § 
24), 159. : 

anayxeo (reading of the MSS., vii. 7, 
§ 6), 265. 

anew (areéxet yap ravra, Vii. 10, § 4), 
271 


and (xpos BonOevay ryv aro rou Sno, 
v. 10, § 3), 2153 (ard rivos rozov, 
vi. 4, § 8), 241. 

Grodidwpe (ravrny drodovrat ry ragey, 
iv. 11, § 19), 169. 

aropia, dopo, confused with evropia, 


eUropas in the MSS., 100, 146, 
187, 191, 237. 

dptoroxparia, Aristotle’s etymology 
of the word, 123. 

apxn (odre trav €€ dpyns obre ray 
érvywopevey, iii. 9, § 5), 1253 (det 
8€ mparov brodupeiv rHy apxny, V. 
I, § 2), 183; (emt ras dpyns av- 
Tay, li. 9, § 8), 80. 

dorv, how distinguished from mdXs, 
241. 

doreyv (e conj.: MSS. avra», iii. 5, 
§ 8), 120 

Grepor Adya: (i. 6, § 4), 20. 

av&ts, = in turn,’ 11. 

auro v, 25. 


B. 


Baoireia (el py ey rive Bacrdeig, iii. 
14, § 4), 137. 

BovArapxéw (ere 8° xo’ otros hudap- 
xovos cal BovAapxovow, iv. 11, § 
6), 167. 

BovAn, meaning of the word in Crete, 


gi. 

Sovropa, BovAerat (used imperson- 
ally), 17, 37; (9 8€ mio BovAera 
pev Touro rote ToAAdKIS, OU perros 
Svuvarat, i. 6, § 8), 21. 


Yr. 

yayuixn, If, 

yap, implying an objection which is 
not expressed, 108. 

yewpyéw, peculiar uses of, 76. 

yiyvopa (yiverOa, (?) genuine, iv. 
15, § 19), 179; (dore Gpoiws dnAov 
Gre nal yevouevos oinreoy, x.T.X., i. 
8, § 11), 255 (uy yerdpevon 8 
dpotws, iv. 15, § 21), I 

yAahupas, 89. 


A. 


dn = ‘certainly,’ 37. 
Onpioupyos, 108. 
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Oijpos (n €x tov perwy modtreia éyy- 
Tépw roi 8juov, v. 1, § 16), 188. 
Siaywyn (Kat Staywyal Tov outiy, ill. 

dene (pd dare 
pons Vill. 3, § 6), 295. 

Staipects (was xpy roeicOat ray dtai- 
pec, Vv. 9, ‘ 2), 212; (rovrous 
kupious elvat ray Sratpécewy, Vi. 3, 
§ 1), 237, 238. 

tatpéw (morepov Set ra ripnpara ot- 
eXeiv, Vi. 3, § 1), 2373 (riva dei 
Steheiv rdv rporov; ili. 13, § 6), 134; 
(ras 8¢ Set as ii. 2, § 1), 43. 

Siaoracid{w (obey . . . dteoraciacay 
mavres, V. 4, § 2), 194. 

didoraors (qvmep eidnhe didoracw, 
vii. a 8), 254. 

Gidracts (rds d€ dkardces tev rraideay 
222 08 rwduvovtes, vii. 17, § 6), 289. 

Scapopa (xar’ abras ras B:apopas Tay 
apxar, iv. 15, § 10), 176. 

Biornus (Stagrdvray ye xwpis rovrav 
TOV Adyar, i i. 6, § 4), 20. 

ae ae ras dridhepodvas Sixas, V. 3, 

4), 189. 

Store (eal droreet éExdory moNreia, 
K.T.A.y Iv. 14, § 11), 174. 

Si0p8de (viv d€ det StopOovy xa r— 
"Aduraioy vou, vi. 4, § 9)», 241. 
Siyas (866 nal al peraBoral yiyvorrat 

diyas, v. 1, § 8), 184. 

dwBeria, 70. 

8papa (conj. Campbell: MSS. épapa, 
i. 11, § 12), 37- 

wauis, meaning of the term in 
Aristotle, 77. 


E. 


éyypadn (rav mporibepevoy xara ras 
éyypagas, vi. 8, § 8), 248. 

€6vos, use of the word in Aristotle, 
_ 44 :—€Ovn, for ‘barbarians,’ 6, 52. 

ef re (et re diachepoy éx rovTwy, K.T.A., 
ii. 11, § 4), 96 

eldos, (iv. 4; § on 158; pleonastic, 
(iii. 15, § 2), 140. 

elopopd (7 yap avri rokdanis Exes TO 
rédos kai rHv eladopay, vi. 8, § 17), 
249. | 

éx, partitive use of, 15. 

aang (€xxecrat Kaas, Vil. 13, § 2), 
27 

éxxpivor (exxexpipévous 8¢ éx raider, 
vi. 7, § 3), 247. 

éprrddtos (€urdéioy Be éxew ry mepl 
avrov einuepia, vii. 2, § 7), 257. 


INDEX 11. 


éprroday (ex 8€ rns éumodsay radeias, 
viii. 2, ; 2), 294. 

épropiwy (conj. Schmidt: MSS. 0- 
Aewy, vii. 6, § 9), 264. 

évdens (mpocavamAnpotvres rov évde- 
éorarov Biov, i. 8, § 8), 25. 

évdéyouat (Saas évdéxerat, i iv. 14, § 6), 

174. 

évdéoipov (iva Sorrep évddcipov yernrat 
Tois Adyots, Vill. Sy § I); 297. 

éviornps (kai ras Tay éveoratwy érépas, 
vi. 8, § 10), 248. 

Evreiibey (rourrevOev ay weisne TIS, 
ili. 4, § 11); 116. 

éfeis aiperai (e conj. MSS. dperai, 
ii, 6, § 9), 62. 

éborepixds (aAAd ratra per tows é£a- 
Tepixwrepas éort axeyrews, i. 5, § 4), 
16; (év rots éEwrepixots Adyots, Vil. 
I, § 2), 252; (otre yap eLwrepixns 
apxns Kotv@vouct, ii. 10, § 16), 94. 

éradharre (8 moet robs Adyous érah- 
Adrrety, i i. 6, § 3), 18; (dia Td Thy 
Suvapw énanaderav TOS AUT@Y Kai 
mpos riv Bacieiay, iv. 10, § 2), 
166. 

érapeporepiCa, 294. 

érei, construction of sentences com- 
mencing with, 13, 302. 

eri, with the genitive, ( (emi ris apxns 
airéy, ii. 9, § 8), 80; (én "A6n- 
vaioy xa AaxeBaypovior, v.75 § 14), 
209: :-—with the dative (éq' 7 Iryepovig 

voperwy, iv. 11, § 19), 169; (ér 

Aynoidda, v.75 2), 206. 

émtBahrw (4 oooy éxdore em Bad Xe, 
ii. 35 § 4); 473 (xad Gaov émBadhee 
Hépos éxaot@ Tov (ny Kaas, ill. 6, 
§ 3), 122. 

érdnuew (xal To Tous emOnpovvras aet 
davepots eivat,.v. 11, § 6), 224. 

émtOupew (aAAG Kay emOupoiey, ii. 7, 
§ 12), 69. 

émexivduvoy, used | indefinitely, 66. 

enixpurra (adX" Grou 16 rovwdroy €mrt~ 
xexpuppevoy eoriv), 121. 

émAoyiopes, 250. 

émwveiwy (conj. Coraes: MSS. wéAeay, 
Vii. 6, § 9), 264. 

emtxetpéew, Bey pleonastic, (ii. 5, 
§ 17); 56. 

éropévas, 242. 

€pyov (viv yap duduoBnretra: rept ray 
epyav, vill. 2, § 1), 294. 

evOus (evdvs éx yeverns, i. 5, § 2); 
15. 


INDEX I. 


edvoa (. . . Trois pev edvoia Soxei TO 
Sixacoy elvat, 1. 5, § 4), 20. 

evdpOar pos, 76. 

evropia, etropot, confused with aopia, 
Gropa in the MSS., 100, 146, 187, 
191, 237. 

evpnpa (conj. Camerarius: MSS. 
Gpapa, i. 11, 9 12), 37. 

evpioxw (rovTo y evpntat, Vii. 11, § 3), 
274. 

ebyn (repiras...xar ebyny...mddews, 
vii. 4, § 1), 259; (80d war’ ebyny 
evydpeGa x.r.d., vii. 13, § 9), 280. 

Exo (8a riy e€xoperny aipeciy, iv. 6, 
§ 3), 160; (ra mpos vautiAXiay Kalas 
€xovra rois mAwtnpory, vi. 6, § 4), 
246. 

Z. 

Zevs (€30ke yap, vn Alia, rp Kvpi 
dixaiws, iii. 10, § 1), 127. 

(nrei, (?) used impersonally, 37. 


H. 


Hyepovia (ray ev ipyepovia yevopevwy, 
iv. 11, § 18), 169. 


8n, 36. 
Ae (7A@ yap 6 fAos, Gowep 7 rap- 
otpia, V. 11, § 1 3), 226. 
nrewparixos (rav nrepwrixay éOvar, 


viii. 4, § 3), 296. 
e. 
Oadein (én daira Gadeiny, viii. 3, § 8), 


290. 

Oéors (ein 8 Ay rovovros 6 rémos Sotts 
énupavetay re Exes Mpds THY Tis ape- 
rns bow txavds, vii. 12, § 3), 276. 

Oempnua (conj. Coraes: MSS. opapa, 
i. 11, § a 37. 

Oupos, 265. 

Oupa (xai di:arpiBew epi Oupas, Vv. 11, 
§ 6), 224. 


iStarns, 66. 

lepareia, 268. 

inmds (the ‘ Knights’ in the Athenian 
constitution), 102. 

ladrns (codd. omn., ii. 1, § 2), 42. 


I. 


K. 
xabapats, 298, 303. 
xai=‘and indeed,’ 47 :—xal voy, 56, 
222 :—(povapyxia: xal rupavvides, V. 
10, § 37), 223. 


Kaxorratpis, 139. 
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Kadéw (jv Kadovci rives dAvyapyxiay, 
v. 1, § 6), 235; (qv xadovaww iepa- 
reiav, vii. 8, § 7), 268; (rav rov 
xaXoupévov yadaxros guow, i. 8, 
§ 10), 25; (rqv xadoupevny doru- 
vouiay, vii. 12, § 7), 278. 

xadas (ov xadas, codd. omn., vii. 17, 
§ 15), 291. ’ 

xavov (ov yap ardadns 6 Kaya, ii. 10, 
§ 13), 94. 

kara, with accusative (xara Bopeay,: 
vii. 11, § 2), 273. 

xataBdAdw (ai... caraBeBAnpevar... 
padnoes, viii. 2, § 6), 294. 

xaradoyos (dca ro €k rov xataddyou 
otpareveaOa, Vv. 3, § 7), 191. 

kowds (€k Kowou rpeherOat, ii. 10, 

§ 8), 92; (7 8€ ywpa xowwdy, ili. 13, 

2), 1343 ( Kowny rev’ duo, 
Iv. 3, § 5), 153 :—Kowwdrepos (xai 
ravtny Bouddpuevos Koworepay mrovety 
rais méAeat, 11. 16, § 4), 59. 

Kowavia (xowwviat ray cuvarodnpoy, 
li. 5, § 4), 523 (xara ray moXcricny 
Koweviay, Vii. 4, § 12), 261. 

xoAover (e conj.: MSS. xwodveu, iii. 
13, § 18), 136. 

xdopos (rpémet yap SinpnoOa xara ras 
nAtkias Kal rovroy rdy Kdéopor, Vil. 
12, § 4), 276, 277. 

xpivew, with genitive, 160. 

xpirns = the advocate or approver of 
a doctrine, 294. 

xrntexn, divisions of, 35. 

So (xricavres xapay, v. 10, § 8), 
210. 

xwAvew (found in some MSS., iii. 13, 
§ 18), 136. 


A. 


AapBave (mad re ravtwr AnPbévroy), 
ili, 10, § 2), 128. 

Aaptooaio, meaning of the word 
(iii. 2, § 2), 108. 

Aéyw (wepi rns padtora Aeyouems 
BactAeias, iv. 10, § 1), 166. 

Aeirw (wavri ydp, é£ ob yiveras, rpodp? 
rd Aemcpevdy eort, i. 10, § 3), 


Alay (obx anhas 8¢ Kiay, iii. 1, § 5), 


106. 
Adxos, both a military and a civil 
ivision, 211. 
Avw (... ddfecewy dv AverOar nal rw’ 
éxeuy arropiay, ili. 11, § 1), 129. 


